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Roy  Howard  Sees  Journalism 
As  People’s  Refuge,  Champion 


THIS  occasion  is  the  10th  annual  trib¬ 
ute  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  young 
man  who  in  his  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  American  journalism  gave  his  life 
for  the  profession  which  he  honored. 

I  refer  to  Don  Mellett,  editor  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  News,  shot  by  a  hired 
assassin  on  the  night  of  July  16,  1926. 
He  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  after 
defying  repeated  warnings  that  he 
would  be  killed  unless  he  stopped  the 
newspaper  fight  he  was  waging  to 
clean  up  a  vice-ridden  community. 

May  1  emphasize  a  point.  Don 
Mellett  gave  his  life,  not  by  accident 
or  in  any  vain  spirit  of  bravado.  He 
had  been  repeatedly  warned;  he  fully 
understood  his  danger,  and  the  first 
bullet  to  scar  its  way  into  his  back 
was  no  surprise  to  him.  In  a  literal 
sense  and  with  a  cool  courage  to  which 
we  pay  tribute  tonight,  this  thirty- 
four-year-old  man  gave  his  life,  rather 
than  quit  in  a  fight  that  was  typical 
of  American  journalism  at  its  best. 

But  the  drug-crazed  degenerate 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  murder 
in  his  heart,  is  by  no  means  the  most 
dangerous  of  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  destroy  the  newspaper  when  they 
find  they  cannot  control  it. 

Hate  and  Stupidity 
There  are  two  other  types  more 
sinister. 

One  accepts  the  press  for  what  it  is 
in  any  true  democracy,  for  what  Burke 
termed  it — the  Fourth  Estate.  With 
a  hatred  for  the  capitalist  system  and 
for  our  type  of  democracy,  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  would  destroy  both, 
realize  as  did  the  present-day  dicta¬ 
tors  of  Europe,  that  he  must  first  un¬ 
dermine  public  faith  and  confidence 
in  American  journalism. 

The  other  enemy  is  the  man,  who, 
Arough  stupidity  and  lack  of  imag¬ 
ination,  or  because  of  selfish  consid¬ 
erations,  is  unable  or  unwilling,  to 
see  any  important  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  government.  To 
him  a  press  unfettered  and  unafraid 
is  a  personal  nuisance.  He  is  ignorant 
or  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  in  no  in¬ 
stance  in  modern  history  has  democ¬ 
racy  passed  while  an  independent 
press  survived.  In  no  instances  has 
an  independent  press  survived  after 
demoracy  has  passed.  He  is  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  are  as  interde¬ 
pendent  as  life  and  breath. 

But  let  us  understand  each  other. 


Mellett  Lecturer  Is  Certain  Press  Will  Not  Fail 
In  Task  of  Expediting  Constructive  Program  of 
Rapidly  Advancing  Evolution 

Following  is  the  complete  text  o/  the  1939  Don  Mellett  Memorial  Lecture 
delivered  before  1,500  persons  at  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  May  9, 
by  Roy  W.  Howard,  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
Mr.  Howard  was  introduced  by  William  S.  Kellogg,  publisher,  Glendale  News- 
Press,  and  president  of  the  California  Newsjmpcr  Publishers  Association. 


that  our  patriotism  will  stand  a  little 
rejuvenation,  but  1  believe  that  our 
mass  intelligence,  and  this  may  be 
pure  optimism,  is  on  the  up  grade. 


Roy  W.  Howard 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  public  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  is  viewing  journalism  with  a 
critical  eye.  And  I'm  bound  to  admit 
that  the  spectacle  of  American  news¬ 
paper  makers  sizzling  in  their  cwn 
journalistic  fat  is  not  without  its  hu¬ 
morous  aspects.  No  rule  of  the  game 
has  more  general  acceptance  than 
that  of  turn-about.  Politicians,  bank¬ 
ers.  financiers,  brokers,  the  courts  and 
the  bar  have  all,  within  our  memory 
been  boiled  in  journalistic  juice  and 
fried  on  the  front  pages.  Now  the 
cooks  are  feeling  the  heat. 

And — not  unnaturally  f>erhaps — the 
public  is  rather  enjoying  the  spec¬ 
tacle. 

Perhaps  American  journalism  has 


become  mildly  intoxicated,  and  slight 
Iam"  no'journaTistic  JeremiThho  ‘y  puffed  up  by  its  own  im^rtan^ 

in  the  newspaper  wilderness.  I  do  Perhaps  -  v-' - -  •> 


not  view  with  alarm.  I  see  no  ominous 
clou^  of  disaster — even  as  big  as  a 
jnan’s  hand.  I  have  no  fears  for  the 
nninediate  safety  of  either  our  de¬ 
mocracy  or  our  journalism.  I  believe 
nations  usually  enjoy  as  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  as  good  newspapers  as  their 
patriotism  deserves  and  their  intelli¬ 
gence  demands.  I  have  faith  in  both 
me  mass  intelligence  and  the  latent 
patriotism  of  our  people.  I’ll  admit 


it  has  become  a  bit  self 
righteous  and  arrogant.  Perhaps  it’s 
meeting  its  come-uppance.  If  so,  the 
experience  is  not  going  to  be  fatal. 
More  likely  it  will  be  both  chastening 
and  stimulating. 

The  patient  always  benefits  by 
gentler  treatment  and  more  consid¬ 
eration  after  the  dentist  has  had  one 
of  his  own  teeth  drilled  and  filled. 

Whether  it’s  prohibition,  miniature 
golf,  trailer  touring  or  swing  music. 


or  this  season’s  type  of  women’s  hats, 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  go  haywire. 

Much  "Haywire"  Criticism 
Much  of  the  current  criticism  of 
American  journalism  is  of  the  hay¬ 
wire  variety.  Most  of  it  is  non-con- 
structive.  Much  of  it  does  not  make 
sense.  Too  much  of  it  is  so  general¬ 
ized  that  it  smears  the  offending  and 
the  unoffending  indiscriminately.  It 
isn’t  possible  succe.'sfully  to  indict  a 
nation.  It  is  equally  impossible  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  indict  an  entire  profes¬ 
sion — esjjecially  one  embracing  such 
widely  differing  types  and  characters 
as  journalism. 

However,  this  fact  does  not  free 
journalism  from  the  necessity  of 
frequent  self-examination.  News¬ 
papers,  though  frequently  threatened, 
have  seldom  felt  the  lash  of  legisla¬ 
tive  action.  Practically  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  in  recent  years,  was  that 
which  developed  and  had  a  brief  life 
under  the  Louisiana  dictatorship  of 
Huey  Long. 

To  justify  its  long  protected  liber¬ 
ties  and  immunities,  -journalism  has 
a  great  obligation.  It  must  never  lag. 
It  cannot  even  run  with  the  herd.  It 
must  inspire,  and  it  must  lead  in  every 
fight  and  in  every  movement  for  so¬ 
cial  advancement,  if  it  is  to  justify 
the  trust  which  the  public  has  im¬ 
posed  in  it. 

Such  leadership  implies  no  partisan 
support  of  cock-eyed  ideologies,  or 
endorsement  of  crack-pot  no.strums. 
It  does  call  for  support  of  every  sound 
movement  designed  to  throttle  preda¬ 
tory  impulses  without  stifling  initia¬ 
tive  or  creative  effort.  It  does  call 
for  support  of  every  sound  movement 
to  raise  our  standards  of  living  and 
increase  our  security. 

Courageous  Opposition  Needed 

Equally  important  it  demands  cour¬ 
ageous  opposition  to  every  demagogic 
formula  baited  with  the  lure  of  higher 
living  standards  which  are  to  be 
achieved  through  some  voodoo  for¬ 
mula,  of  harrassed  industry,  increased 
taxes,  and  a  studied  contempt  for 
loyalty  and  an  honest  day’s  work. 

Journalism  at  its  best  or  its  worst, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mirror  of 
everyday  life.  What  is  reflected  may 
be  noble,  or  it  may  be  ridiculous.  But 
the  reflection  is  of  conditions,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  even  the  temper  of  the  day. 
There  may  be  flaws  in  the  mirror,  re¬ 
sulting  in  occasional  distortions  in  the 
picture,  but  the  image  is  never  much 
better,  nor  much  worse,  than  that 
which  is  reflected.  Neither  newspa¬ 


pers,  nor  newspapermen,  create  the 
image. 

To  the  man  who  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  one,  it  may  seem  that  intelli¬ 
gent  editing  should  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  having  an  equal  appeal  to  all 
classes.  Yet  such  a  product  would  be 
impossible  with  our  varying  stand¬ 
ards  of  education,  and  differing  grades 
of  intelligence.  There  is  no  common 
denominator  of  American  interest  and 
taste. 

Sought  Mass  Circulation 

In  the  very  early  days  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  problem  was  simpler  because 
the  editor’s  appeal  was  solely  to  the 
upper  class  intellectuals.  But  as  the 
activities  of  government  increased;  as 
suffrage  was  extended,  and  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  democracy  penetrated  deeper, 
the  demand  arose  for  newspapers  with 
greater  mass  appeal  couched  in  lan¬ 
guage  understandable  by  all.  To  at¬ 
tract  mass  circulation,  newspapers  am¬ 
plified  their  product  by  adding  fea¬ 
tures.  entertainment,  news  of  sport 
and  other  every-day  human  activities. 

If  in  stooping  to  conquer,  journalism 
lost  some  of  its  dignity,  it  added 
to  its  vitality  and  public  service  in 
the  process. 

It  was  Mr.  Dooley  who  pronounced 
the  trui.sm  that  "no  newspaper  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  neither  is  the  human  “race.” 

If  in  their  efforts  to  attract  a  mass 
audience,  certain  types  of  newspapers 
have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  good 
taste;  if  they  catered  too  much  to 
morbid  curiosity  or  invaded  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  citizen,  they  usually  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  indiscretions  by  a 
corresponding  loss  of  public  resnect 
and  confidence — and  these  are  any 
newspaper’s  most  valuable  assets. 

Best  Informed  Public  Here 
Based  on  more  than  a  million  miles 
of  world  travel  and  observation  of 
international  journalism,  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that,  thanks  to  American  news¬ 
papers,  ours  is  the  best  informed  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  world  today.  Though  his 
picture  may  often  be  blurred,  or  even 
distorted,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  co-ordinating  all  the  facts  at  his 
disposal,  the  average  American  reader, 
has  a  better  picture,  of  world  affairs 
and  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
world  forces  affecting  his  life,  than 
is  possessed  today,  or  ever  has  been 
possessed,  by  the  average  citizen  of 
any  other  country  on  earth.  Thanks 
to  the  news  coverage  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  our  press,  men  in  positions  of 
routine  importance  in  small  com¬ 
munities  in  America  are  often  better 
informed  of  world  affairs,  and  of  the 
pull  of  international  forces,  than  are 
the  high  officials  in  the  foreign  offices 
of  many  important  European  and 
Asiatic  powers. 

This  fact  must  not  be  overlooked, 
nor  under-estimated,  in  any  fair  ap¬ 
praisal  of  American  newspapers. 

Scrutiny  of  Press  Is  Beneficial 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to 
attempt  to  sell  you  American  journal¬ 
ism.  Rather,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
analyze  it,  and  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  character,  and  to  the  motives, 
of  some  of  its  critics. 

I  believe  every  great  profession  and 
every  great  business  which  has  come 
under  the  scrutiny,  and  been  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  the  American  press 
has  benefitted  from  the  experience. 
For  this  reason,  no  one  with  the  best 
interests  of  journalism  at  heart,  will 
attempt  to  divert  or  ignore  any  honest 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E:! .  F 


criticism  of  the  daily  newspaper.  Even  ters  of  the  globe,  run  into  the  hion- 
so,  it  will  be  wise  to  differentiate,  be-  dreds  of  thousands  of  words  per  week. 


tween  criticism  that  is  designed  to  re-  These  daily  news  reports  in  the  aggre- 
form,  and  criticism  that  seeks  to  de-  gate  constitute  a  mass  of  information 


such  as  is  available  to  no  other  reading 


Journalism  is  unique  among  great  public  on  earth. 


American  enterprises,  in  that  it  is  This  era  in  which  the  American  peo- 


both  professional  and  commercial,  pie  began  to  receive  the  raw  material 
Starting  under  conditions  in  which  in  the  form  of  facts,  from  which  to 


success  was  nine-tenths  dependent  fabricate  their  own  ideas,  instead  of 
upon  editorial  effort,  the  modern  accepting  the  partisan,  and  generally 


newspaper  has  developed  to  a  pioint,  prejudiced  opinions,  of  a  single  great 
where  the  greatest  (^itorial  genius  editor,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  ad- 


would  be  voiceless  and  without  a 
media,  if  his  efforts  were  not  backed 


vancement  of  mass  intelligence. 

But  the  passing  of  the  old  time  edi- 


up  by  a  successful  business  office.  In-  tor  whose  acid  pen  was  the  joy  of  his 
versely  the  utmost  in  business  office  partisan  friends,  and  the  scourge  of 


efficiency  will  produce  nothing  but  his  partisan  enemies,  did  leave  a  void 
failure,  unless  the  editorial  product  in  American  journalism,  that  con- 


meets  the  exactions  and  demands  of  a  tinned  until  shortly  after  the  turn  of 


critical  public. 

Editors  Also  Businessmen 


the  century,  when  the  signed  articles 
of  special  feature  writers  and  star 


Joseph  Pulitzer  and  E.  W.  Scripps  correspondents  began  to  high  spot  the 
were  great  socially  minded  editors,  but  news  columns. 


they  were  also  great  business  execu-  War  a 


tives.  Had  they  been  otherwise,  it  is  number  of  men  assi^ed  to  foreign 
doubtful  if  their  names  would  today  airoies,  or  cwering  important  news 


be  inscribed  in  joumcdism’s  hall  of  beats  in  Washington,  had,  in  conse- 
fame  as  two  of  the  nation’s  greatest  quence  of  their  by-lmes,  achieved 


liberal  editors.  Had  either  regarded  reputations  that  made  their  riames  na- 
newspaper  profits  as  an  economic  iionally  knowm.  Some  of  th^  men 


crime,  his  editorial  genius  would  have  ^.^d  become  specialists,  and  their  na- 
been  of  slight  consequence.  But  each  tional  reputations  gave  to  thmr  wnt- 


realized  that  the  first  law  of  survival  ings,  a  force  a.id  a  value  that  was 
for  a  free  press  is  economic  inde-  personal.  From  mis  situation  grad- 


pendence.  Both  proved  that  news-  ually  developed  the  columnist  of  to- 


paper  solvency  could  be  achieved  day  -a  great  stimulant  to  r^der  in- 
without  newspaper  subserviency,  and  often  a  great  headache 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

>lay  1.3  —  Northeastern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Clinic,  2nd  annual, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  O. 

-May  14-I5-16 — Pacific  North¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers' 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

.May  13-16 — Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

May  16-17  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

>lay  16-17  —  Minnesota  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention.  Low’rie  Hotel.  St.  Paul. 

May  17 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing,  conference.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

.May  1 8-20  —  Medill  -  Inland 
Photography  Short  Course, 
Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Ill. 

May  2 1  —  Oklahoma  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Editorial  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  El  Reno. 

May  22-2.3 — Daily  Newspaper 
League  of  Illinois  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Abraham  Hotel.  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 

May  2.3-27 — Special  Libraries 
Assn.,  annual  conference,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


even  the  white  paper.  News  conte:. 
service  and  labor  costs  rtm  into  nut- 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  in  b 
case  of  the  more  important  pape 
Since  no  American  newspapers  n. 
ceive  government  subsidies,  and  sinctU 
political  parties  no  longer  finatil 
party  organs,  production  costs  me] 
be  made  up  by  the  sale  of  advertisr.:i 

These  advertising  dollars  runni::' 
into  hundreds  of  millions  annual  i 
provide  roughly  two-thirds  of  tis) 
revenues  of  a  daily  press.  Witho- 
these  dollars  our  press  would  faceo:*! 
of  two  alternatives.  It  would  descer,; 
to  the  status  of  the  French  newsp;. 
pers,  in  a  large  proportion  of  wki 
it  is  possible  to  buy  a  column  of  ney 
matter,  or  a  column  of  favorable  ed 
torial  comment,  on  the  same  comme: 
cial  basis  that  you  purchase  a  coluc 
of  advertising. 

The  other  equally  repugnant  alte 
native,  would  be  a  government  iub- 
sidized  and  controlled  press,  parrc: 
ing  and  propagandizing  the  progra: 
of  its  political  masters.  Russia,  Italy 
and  Germany  each  furnish  the  for¬ 
mula. 


that  a  clean  collar  was  no  badge  of  editor. 


ing  panorama  of  contrasting  viewpoint 


editorial  prostitution.  Columnists  Free  Agents  ing  panorama  of  contrasting  viewpoint 

In  any  fair  appraisal,  it  is  important  The  headache  resulted  from  the  fact,  argument,  is  projected  against  a 

to  recognize  that  nothing  in  corporate  that  in  most  instances  while  the  col-  background  of  up-to-date  news  cov- 
form  is  possessed  of  so  many  human  umnist  was  in  the  paper  he  was  not  erage — a  veritable  cocktail  of  opinion, 
characteristics  as  _  the  newspaper.  It  of  it.  He  was  a  free  agent,  given  But  that  isn’t  all  we  have  in  the 
is  respected,  admired,  and  enjoyed;  carte  blanche  to  express  his  own  3*^  antidote  for  journalistic 

or  it  is  held  in  contempt,  it  is  feared,  ideas,  irrespective  of  the  editorial  nostalgia. 

and  disliked,  for  almost  the  identical  policy  of  the  paper.  In  our  papers.  More  Reading  with  Greater  Accuracy 


But  that  isn’t  all  we  have  in  the 
way  of  an  antidote  for  journalistic 


and  disliked,  for  almost  the  identical  policy  of  the  paper.  In  our  papers, 
reasons  governing  the  relationship  of  the  columnist’s  copy  is  edited  to  avoid 


a  man  to  his  community.  Being  so 
intensely  human  in  its  reaction,  the 


the  columnist  s  copy  is  edited  to  avoid  Recently  the  Northwestern  Na- 
libel.  or  offense  to  public  taste.  It  is  tioncd  Life  Insurance  Company  made 


frequently  directed,  to  avoid  repeti-  a  study  of  typical  metropolitan  and 


newspaper  is  not  only  subject  to  all  tion  and  to  insure  variety  of  subject  small  town  newspapers  of  a  half  cen 


the  human  frailities,  but  is  constantly 
measured  and  judged  by  the  yardstick 
of  human  behavior. 

90%  Strive  for  Ideal 


It  is  never  censored,  or  re-  tury  ago.  in  comparison  with  similar 


quired  to  conform  to,  or  support  our  types  of  papers  of  today.  According 


editorial  policy. 


to  their  findings,  today’s  newspaper 


On  the  contrary,  to  the  extent  that  reader  gets  from  250  to  500%  as  much 
this  battery  of  independent  writers  information  from  his  favorite  daily  as 


It  is  axiomatic  that  the  perfect  battery  ot  independent  writers  information  from  his  favorite  daily  as 

newspaper  should  be  completely  ob-  approaches  controversial  subjects  did  his  grandfather,  and  he  gets  it 
jective  in  its  news  columns,  and  that  f^e  widest  divergence  of  view-  with  greater  accuracy,  less  bias,  and 

expression  of  its  policies  should  be  point,  the  better  they  serve  their  pur-  in  the  terse  and  vivid  English  w'nich 
confined  entirely  to  its  editorial  page,  pose,  and  as  this  specific  function  of  has  become  the  standard  style  of 
Though  varying  degrees  of  success  columnist  comes  to  be  better  un-  American  news  writing.  Furthermore, 

attend  their  efforts,  I  believe  that  derstood  by  the  public,  the  tendency  according  to  the  survey,  this  modem 
ninety  percent  of  the  newspapers  are  fo  hold  the  paper  responsible  for  the  style  of  writing  carries  double  the 
fabricated  in  an  honest  striving  toward  columnist  personal  views  fades  from  idea  content  of  the  heavy,  lumbering, 
that  ideal.  Where  something  less  the  picture.  and  frequently  obscure  style  employed 


evolves,  the  result  is  largely  attribut-  With  the  columnist’s  position  now  half  a  century  ago. 


able  to  the  fact  that  no  such  thing  as  firmly  established,  the  American  press  That  somebody  likes  the  result  is 


complete  objectivity  exists.  The  im-  in  a  fashion,  completed  the  circle,  evident  from  the  fact  that  while  in 


portant  consideration  is  that  any  com-  we  are  again  back  to  personal  1850  there  was  one  copy  of  a  daily 


parison  of  the  news  columns  of  today  journalism.  But  it  is  a  very  different  newspaper  for  every  sixth  family  in 


and  of  those  of  one,  two  or  three  gen-  personal  journalism,  than  that  of  half  the  country,  the  figure  today  stands 


erations  ago,  furnishes  imchallengable  ^  century  ago.  It  is  no  longer  a  jour-  at  one  and  one-quarter  copies  daily 


proof  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  nalism  designed  to  feed  the  ego  of  for  each  American  family. 


fairness,  and  in  the  elimination  of  o”®  group  of  readers,  and  insult  the  But  this  new  journalism  is  expen- 


color  and  bias,  from  present-day  news  intelligence  of  another,  but  it  is  a  sive.  The  subscription  price  of  a  met- 


reporting. 

Everyone  has  heard  lamentation 
over  the  passing  of  the  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  of  Bennett,  Dana,  and  Greeley. 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  content  of  the  American  i>aper 
developed,  the  towering  figure  of  the 
old  time  editor  became  dwarfed. 
Papers  famous  for  their  sizzling  edi¬ 
torials,  had  gotten  by  with  news  cov¬ 
erage,  limited  almost  wholly  to  politics 
and  local  crime.  This  old  time  news¬ 
paper  eventually,  gave  way  to  a 
journalism  in  which  news,  rather  than 
opinion,  came  to  be  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

News  coverage  expanded  first  to  a 
thorough  coverage  of  American 
events.  Gradually  the  coverage  ex¬ 
tended  to  Europe,  and  later  to  the 
Orient.  Continuing  to  increase,  as 
world-wide  communications  im¬ 
proved,  the  news  dispatches  now  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  country  from  all  quar- 


personal  journalism,  that,  as  a  mov-  ropolitan  newspaper  does  not  pay  for 
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Advertising  a  Personal  Servlet 

Not  one  honest  or  intelligent  crit 
of  American  journalism  would  con¬ 
sider  either  of  these  alternatives.  Ne 
is  there  reason  to  do  so,  because  toda; 
advertising  is  definitely  accepted  as  a 
professional  service  that  is  the  saf^ 
guard  rather  than  the  menace  of  oc 
free  press.  Men  who  buy  it,  do  sot 
promote  their  own  businesses.  Hiey 
do  not  make  heavy  investment  in  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  on  a  basis  of  per¬ 
sonal  likes  or  dislikes,  any  more  tk 
they  buy  legal  or  medical  service  c 
such  a  basis. 

Inversely  the  instances  are  rare,  i: 
which  business  men  refuse  to  use; 
media  which  they  know  will  bri.'.; 
them  business,  merely  because  the 
dislike  an  editor’s  political  view 
Newspaper  advertising  is  an  effectir, 
but  expensive  business  accelerator.  1; 
is  not  a  device  for  rewarding  or  pu.'.- 
i.shing  editors  for  their  political  c. 
economic  theories.  1 

It  is  true,  that  no  sane  editor  de¬ 
liberately  seeks  to  insult  his  adver¬ 
tising  customer,  but  to  allege  the: 
failure  to  do  so  signifies  coercion  er 
intimidation,  is  pure  sophistry.  Oic 
being  a  capitalistic  nation,  it  is  k 
crime,  though  now-a-days  it  is  som 
task,  to  do  business  at  a  profit— eve: 
newspaper  business.  In  fact,  makrt 
a  profit  is  generally  regarded  as  nice 
work  if  you  can  get  it.  , 

The  fact  that  the  total  of  all  the  I 
newspaper  losses  during  the  past  te:  j 
years,  compared  with  the  total  of  ^  i 
the  profits,  would  undoubtedly  sho* 
a  net  loss  for  the  period,  is  no  tribute  j 
to  the  purity  of  the  profession.  Un¬ 
like  the  New  Deal,  we  did  not  “pk 
it  that  way.”  But  loss  of  profits  dofc 
not  connote  preservation  of  honor 
Equally  certainly,  newspaper  solvenr 
and  newspaper  subservience  are  ns 
synonymous. 

From  where  then,  comes  the  charge 
that  the  advertiser  is  dominating  ant 
controlling  the  American  press:  h 
driving  it  from  the  i>ath  of  liberalise 
and  forcing  it  to  do  the  dirty  won. 
of  the  forces  of  reaction? 

Politicians  Make  Charges 

First  the  charge  comes  from  hip 
placed  politicians  whose  real  de^ 
more  short-sighted  than  vicious,  is 
see  the  government  exercise  some  so-'' 
of  a  brake  on  what  he  naturally  n- 
gards  as  a  too-critical  press.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  stems  from  a  small  group® 
pinkish-to-red  propagandists  whos 
spiritual  home  is  in  Russia.  '1^®* 
people  are  largely  ignorant  of  the  re¬ 
alities  of  their  spiritual  home,  hc 
they  know  enough  to  avoid  the 
as  they  would  a  pesthouse. 

Lastly,  the  charge  is  rolled  off  wi- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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How  the  Times’  Encyclopedic 
Mr.  Kieran  Got  that  Way 
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NO  UPSTART  CHILD  of  fame  is 
John  F.  Kieran  whose  knowledge 
of  Greek  philosophers,  obscure  com¬ 
posers,  classic  poetry  and  other  eru¬ 
dite  subjects  not  usually  considered 
within  the  ken  of  a  sports  writer 
amazes  the  millions  who  listen  to 
“Information  Please”  on  Tuesday 
nights.  He  was  recognized  as  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  phenomenon  long  before  radio 
discovered  him.  Brooks  Atkinson. 
New  York  Times  drama  critic  and 
one  of  its  ace  intellectuals,  was  among 
the  first  to  spot  him  as  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  parts.  When  Mr.  Kieran 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  wife 
Oriana,  he  replied  with  the  verse  from 
Tennyson’s  ballad: 

My  heart  is  u'osted  with  my  woe, 
Oriana, 

There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana;  .  .  . 

“That,”  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  ‘‘is  the 
first  time  that  anyone  ever  recognized 
the  literary  ancestry  of  my  wife’s 
name.’’ 

Eulogized  by  Wm.  Lyon  Phelpt 

Some  years  ago,  when  William  Lyon 
Phelps  was  asked  to  write  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Times,  he  startled  the 
augu.st  powers  behind  that  paper  by 
passing  over  its  other  admirable 
qualities  and  lighting,  with  two  glow¬ 
ing  sentences,  on  Mr.  Kieran’s  col¬ 
umn.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
nothing  like  that  column — ‘‘Sports  of 
the  Times"’ — was  ever  seen  before 
among  sports  pages.  Mr.  Kieran  knows 
the  things  about  sports  that  every 
sports  writer  is  expected  to  know — 
and  a  good  many  that  are  not  re¬ 
quired. 

“How  many  baseball  players  were 
on  base,”  asked  the  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  one  night  on  Information 
Please,  “when  Casey  struck  out?” 
When  his  fellow-experts  had  given 
up,  Kieran  waved  his  hand.  “There 
must  have  been  two,”  he  said.  “Right,” 
said  the  M.C.,  “but  how  did  you 
know?”  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Kieran,  “it’s 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  poem” — and  he 
quoted  it: 

But  when  the  dust  had  lifted 

And  they  saw  what  had  occurred, 

There  was  Blakey  safe  at  .second. 

And  Flynn  a'hugging  third. 


him  the  title  of  “The  Battling  Supply 
Sergeant.”  Some  years  later,  when 
an  offensive  sports  writer  attempted 
one  day  to  horn  in  on  his  spot  in  the 
press  box,  Kieran  fought  him  to  a 
standstill.  The  next  day’s  game  was 
held  up  long  enough  to  allow  his 
fellow-journalists  to  tender  their  for¬ 
mal  thanks  in  a  ceremony  at  home 
plate. 

This  belligerency,  now  and  then,  is 
given  more  refined  employment.  Early 
this  year,  Mr.  Kieran  was  asked  to 
.speak  before  the  students  and  faculty 
of  one  of  the  country’s  swankiest  pre¬ 
paratory  schooLs.  TTie  prosp)ect  was 
not  particularly  pleasing  but,  having 
only  lately  emerged  from  under  his 
modest  bushel,  he  accepted.  At  the 
appointed  time  a  professor  appeared, 
Ipoking  dubiously  down  his  nose,  to 
act  as  chairman.  It  was  not  usual, 
began  the  professor,  to  invite  sports 
writers  to  this  platform.  That  was  a 
slur  on  Mr.  Kieran  and  his  Irish 
mounted.  But  the  guest  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  said  the  professor,  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  sports  writer.  That  reflected  on 
the  profession  and  Kieran  got  good 
and  mad.  To  top  it  off  and  put  the 

- - - -  “  squirming  speaker  permanently  in  his 

Benjamin  Disraeli  (Lord  Beacons-  him  the  title  of  “The  Battling  Supply  place,  the  professor  wound  up  with 
field)  turned  out  a  four  volume  set  lum,”  from  the  stables  of  C.  V.  Whit-  a  salvo  of  Latin. 

^  .  ...  •  _  _ IJ _ 1_. _ r _ 4.^  _ 


Sports  Writer  Who  Amazes  Millions  With  His 
Fund  of  Knowledge  Was  a  Journalistic 
Phenomenon  Before  Radio  Discovered  Him 
By  STANLEY  HIGH 


OMNIVOROUS  John  F.  Kieran  has  been  compelled  to  forego  his  usual  inten¬ 
sive  reading  since  May  4  because  of  eye-strain — and  he  told  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  this  week  that  this  enforced  vacation  from  his  books  is  "practically 
equivalent  to  cutting  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

Mr.  Kieran  has  been  absent  from  his  desk  at  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
advice  of  an  eye  specialist  who  has  told  him  he  may  have  to  wear  glasses,  but 
these  cannot  be  prescribed  until  later.  He  has  written  his  daily  column,  Sports 
of  the  Times."  at  his  home  in  Fieldston,  N.  Y.,  but  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
read  or  open  his  mail. 


entitled  ‘Literary  Curiosities.'  Very  ney,  could  only  refer  to  “a  rather 
good  reading  they  are,  too.’'  All  this  short  outer  garment  worn  in  the  days 
was  part  of  a  discussion  Mr.  Kieran  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar. 


had  been  carrying  on  concerning  the 
names  of  race  horses.  He  had  dis- 


How  He  Does  It 

Mr.  Kieran  denies  that  his  memory 


He  Corrects  a  Prof's  Latin 

“But  the  Lord,”  says  Kieran,  “de¬ 
livered  him  into  my  hands.” 

Upon  arising,  Mr.  Kieran  bowed  and 
in  his  gentlest  manner  pointed  out 


is  out  of  the  ordinary.  ‘‘I  remember  that  the  professor  had  erred.  He  gave 
what  I'm  interested  in,”  he  says,  the  quotation  correctly  and  proceeded 
“Everybody  does.  I  just  happ>en  to  be  to  make  a  short  speech — in  Latin.  No 
interested  in  a  lot  of  things— most  of  fistic  triumph  was  ever  sweeter  or 
them,  luckily,  the  kind  that  don’t  cost  more  complete. 

much.’"  For  the  stocking  of  his  mind  Some  part  of  the  explanation  for 


he  has.  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  no 
own  up  to  a  motto.  It  is  that  line,  once 
tricks  and  very  little  technique. 

Under  pressuie.  however,  he  did 
own  up  to  a  motto.  It  is  that  line,  once 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  parent: 
“Improve  each  shining  hour."’  The  best 
explanation  of  John  Kieran  is  that 
he  improves  it. 

He  improves  it  in  all  seasons  and 
circum-stances.  In  his  pack,  in  France, 
he  carried  Tennyson’s  poems,  Thor- 
eau's  “Walden”  and  Carlyle’s  “French 
Revolution’’ — one  or  the  other  of 
which  according  to  his  comrades-in- 
arms,  he  unslung  whenever  the  com¬ 
pany  halted.  For  service  at  the  front 


Mr.  Kieran's  amazingly  well-stocked 
mind  goes  to  heredity.  He  was  lucky 
in  his  parents.  His  father.  Dr.  James 
M.  Kieran.  was  president  of  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
also  something  of  an  amateur  natur¬ 
alist.  His  mother  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  a  student  of  literature 
who  made  it  a  point  to  plant  the 
world’s  best  books  under  the  noses  of 
her  children  and,  according  to  one 
member  of  the  family,  “quoted  the 
classics  on  the  slightest  provocation.” 

Jack  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
children  and  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
prodigy.  His  first  exploits  in  the  field 
of  knowledge  were  musical.  At  four 


John  F.  Kieran 

covered  that  a  horse,  which  lately  had 
paid  $37.10  at  Tropical  Park,  went  by  wardrobe  as  his  hat. 


he  had  vest  pocket  editions  of  Robert  began  to  pick  out,  with  one  finger. 

Browning  and  several  of  Shakespeare’s  opera  melodies  he  heard  his  mothCT 

plays.  He  tucked  them  in  his  tunic. 

The  habit  persists.  A  book  in  his 
pocket  is  as  much  a  part  of  Kieran’s 


the  name  of  “Holluschickie.”  “Who¬ 
ever  named  that  horse,”  wrote  Kieran. 
“was  probably  a  reader  of  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  rhymes.  .  .  .  The  only  place 
this  observer  ever  encountered  that 
name  was  in  ‘The  Rhyme  of  the  Three 
Sealers’: 

He’ll  have  no  more  of  the  crawling  sea. 
That  made  him  suffer  so: 

When  James  J.  Braddock,  contender  killing 

for  the  world’s  heavyweight  champion-  grounds 
ship,  got  tangled  in  a  law-suit  with  Where  the  holluschickie  go. 
fhe  Madison  Square  Garden  Corpo-  bright  lexicon  of  Kipling  a 

ration,  Kieran  devoted  his  column  to  holluschickie  is  a  young  seal.’'  The 
legal  brief  which  brictleri  with  name  of  a  horse  rimning  at  Saratoga 


At  home,  however  late  he  reaches 
it,  he  always  reads,  but  never  in  bed. 
He  sp>ends  little  time  on  current  fic¬ 
tion  but,  at  least  once  a  year,  re-reads 
Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables,”  which  he  has 
put  down  as  the  greatest  of  all  fic- 


play  on  the  piano.  A  little  later,  with 
more  fingers,  he  was  working  them 
out  for  himself.  He  showed  no  dispo¬ 
sition  toward  a  musical  career,  but  by 
the  time  he  was  ten  he  was  on  fa¬ 
miliar  terms  with  many  of  the  great 
composers.  He  has  kept  up  the  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Studied  on  Subway 
Mr.  Kieran  was  graduated,  cum 


tion;  “Pickwick  Papers,’  Thackeray’s  laude,  from  Fordham  University  in 
“Vanity  Fair”  and  “Pendennis”  and  his  1912  with  the  assurance  from  his 
favorite  half  dozen  Shakespearean  father  that  if  he  had  been  a  less  dis¬ 
plays.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scrip-  tinguished  short-stop  he  would  prob- 
tures  he  credits  to  the  fact  that  in  ably  have  been  a  more  distinguished 
almost  every'  hotel  room  where  he  student.  For  a  year  he  taught  a  coun- 


has  had  time  on  his  hands  he  has 
found  a  Gideon  Bible. 

He's  Authentically  Irish 

Neither  Mr.  Kieran  nor  his  brow 


try  school  in  Dutchess  County.  He 
had  two  pupils,  got  $10  a  week,  ven¬ 
tured,  with  his  spare  time  into  the 
jxjultry  business  and  that  proving  vm- 


_  brief  which  bristled  with  ,  ,  .  ,. 

Latin,  drew  heavily  upon  phrases  the  “Wainamomen.  Mr  Kieran  -  - 

meaning  of  which  only  lawyers  could  fo  name  of  the  hero  of  was  built  to  wear  the  laurel  wreath  profitable  settled  down  -mtfi  two  vol- 

determine  and  fortified  his  mock  case  “Kalevala,”  a  Finnish  epic.  He  also  v/hich  the  public  has  bestowed  upon  of  Blackstone  which,  unstimu- 


with 


copious  citations  from  Coke  called  attention  to  “the  egregious  him.  In  person  he  is  small,  rosy  and  lated  by  any  urge  toward  the  law,  he 
Blackstone  and  the  Admiralty  Reports’  cc^or”  of  naming  one  of  the  starters  bashful.  His  hair  is  grey;  his  face  nonetheless,  read  twice  front!  cover  to 
On  the  occasion  of  an  Internationai  Kentucky  Derby  “Alcibiades”  and  his  cumbersom.e  ears,  authenti-  cover.  His  own  observations  —  Mr. 

Cup  Race  off  Newport,  R.  I.  he  drew  was  a  filly;  and  of  Sir  Galla-  cally  Irish;  his  body  slightly  bent  at  Kieran’s  commentaries  on  Blackstone 

upon  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  sp>elled  with  an  extra  ‘T  and  the  middle.  He  quotes  the  classics  —filled  two  large  notebooks. 


the  lingo  of  the  sea  to  prepare,  with- 
cu  reference  to  the  books,  a  primer 
of  nautical  terms. 

Injects  Kipling  into  Racing 

®  century  ago.”  ran  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  recent  column  on 
norse-racing. 


of  a  colt  named  Pagliacci— “which  was  softly— and  well.  But  the  accent  is 
a  little  too  much,  being  plural.”  It  unmistakably  New  York, 
should  have  been  “Pagliaccio.”  Mr.  Kieran’s  modesty  conceals  many 
“Dauber,’’  which  won  last  year's  things,  among  them  a  considerable 
Preakness,  Mr.  Kieran  spotted  as  a  streak  of  pugnacity.  Among  the  Irish 
name  lifted  out  of  Masefield's  great  of  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  “fight- 
_  sea  poem  “The  Dauber”;  two  horses,  enest.’’  During  the  World  War,  for 

nffwii**  named  Isaa^  n'r  "r  author  Eponine  and  Fantine,  were  named  bloodying  the  nose  of  a  much  hated 

sraeli,  the  father  of  from  Hugo's  I.es  Miserables  and  "Pep-  non-com,  his  grateful  comrades  gave 


A  year  of  school  teaching  decided 
Mr.  Kieran  against  it.  In  the  fall  of 
1913,  he  was  back  in  New  York  with 
a  job  as  time-keepier  for  a  sewer 
construction  gang  and  an  eye  on  jour¬ 
nalism.  That  was  the  year  he  studied 
French.  His  job  was  an  hour’s  sub¬ 
way  ride  from  his  home.  He  made 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Courier- Journal  Honored 
At  Journalism  Week  Fete 


Medals  Also  Presented  at  Banquet  to  Two 
Missouri  Publishers,  The  Times  oi  India  and 
P-D's  Washington  Correspondent 


TWO  MISSOURI  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  the 
Louisville  Cou- 


dent  of  the  National  Press  Club  in 
1933. 

Mr.  Blanton  has  been  a  newspaper 


Raymond  Brandt 


rier-Jourual  and 
The  Times  oj  In¬ 
dia  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  the  an¬ 
nual  awards 
for  distin- 
guished  service 
in  iournalism, 
presented  each 
year  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of 
Journalism.  The 
medals  were 
awarded  Thurs¬ 


Press  Association,  and  editor,  Moberly 
Monitor-Index,  presided  Wednesday 
morning,  and  spoke  on  the  “Missouri 
Press  Association  After  72  Years.” 
Bart  Howard,  editorial  writer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dis}iatch.  and  Harper 
Leech,  editorial  columnist,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  led  discussions  on  edi¬ 
torial  writing  and  on  the  building  of 
editorial  prestige  for  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Waymach  Speaks 

Wilbur  A.  Cochel,  veteran  editor 
ot  the  weekly  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
W.  W.  Waymack.  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages.  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  spoke  on  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism  and  news  of  farm  interest.  A 
round-table  discussion  on  advertis¬ 
ing  production  and  problems  was  led 
by  Edward  L.  Zimmerman,  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Agency.  St.  Louis. 

Jack  Van  Coevering.  wildlife  edi¬ 
tor.  Detroit  Free  Press  and  president 
of  the  National  Outdoor  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
field  for  specialized  writing  on  wild 
life  con.servation  and  of  the  increas- 
ine  reader  interest  in  hunting,  fishing. 


Dispatch  and  winner  of  one  of  193s 
medals  of  School  of  Journalism  fe 
distinguished  service  in  journalism 
spoke  on  covering  the  President  and 
on  press  conference  methods  in  fte 
nation's  capital. 

Harry  W.  Flannery,  of  KMOX,  S: 
Louis,  and  Erie  Smith,  of  KMBC  | 
Kansas  City,  led  a  round-table  dis-  f 
cussion  on  radio  processing  arc 
broadcasting  of  news. 

Mr.  Bullen,  dean  of  British  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  U.  S.,  and  honorary 
secretary  of  British  Institute  of  Jour¬ 


nalists,  compared  the  organizatior  laetu 


H.  J.  Blanton 


Wallace  Crossley 


day  night  at  the  Journalism  banquet 
which  featured  the  30th  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week  held  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

Raymond  Brandt,  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Journalism  in  1918. 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  the  University 
from  1920  to  1923,  and  at  present 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  received  his 
medal  “for  brilliant  correspondence  as 
a  nationally  recognized  authority  on 
news  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  for  persistent  and  unusually 
discerning  questioning  at  the  White 
House  press  conferences  and  for  un¬ 
usually  informative,  constructive  re¬ 
porting  from  the  national  capital,  and 
for  uniformly  thorough,  accurate,  and 
entirely  dependable  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence.” 

Two  Publisher!  Honored 

H.  J.  Blanton,  editor  and  publisher, 
Monroe  County  (Mo.)  Appeal,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris,  Mo.,  receiv^  a  medal 
“for  a  career  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  weekly  newspaper  field,  and  for 
providing  the  State  of  Missouri  with  a 
journalist  of  broad  public  service, 
compounded  of  education,  acumen, 
and  practical  idealism.” 

Wallace  Crossley,  publisher,  War- 
rensburg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal,  was 
honored  “for  36  years  of  effective  and 
successful  newspaper  work  in  Mis¬ 
souri.” 

Percy  BuUen,  New  York  represen¬ 
tative  of  The  Times  of  India,  received 
the  medal  awarded  to  it  “for  steadily 
enlarging,  during  the  60  years  of  its 
existence,  its  important  influence  in 
the  Middle  East.” 

The  medal  for  an  outstanding  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  was  presented 
to  the  Courier -Journal  for  “a  service 
of  113  years  of  able  journalism;  for 
brilliantly  colorful  and  epigrammatic 
editorial  comment;  and  for  recent  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of,  and  leader¬ 
ship  in,  graphic  and  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism.”  Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  Company,  accepted  the  medal 
on  behalf  of  the  paper.  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  also  attended. 

Mr.  Brandt  was  graduated  from 
Missouri  University  in  1918.  He  was 
an  army  officer  in  1918-1919  and  after 
spending  two  years  as  district  super¬ 
visor  of  the  American  Relief  Adm.in- 
istration  in  Vitebsk,  Russia,  he  joined 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  in  1923.  Since  1934  he  has 
been  head  of  bureau.  He  was  presi- 


man  since  1882,  working  on  Paris,  Mo., 
papers.  He  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Missouri  Press  Association.  Mr. 
Crossley,  who  bought  the  Warrensburg 
Star-Journal  in  1903.  also  is  a  past 
president  of  the  MPA.  He  taught  at 
Central  Missouri  Teachers’  College 
from  1896  to  1903,  then  entered  poli¬ 
tics.  He  served  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  from  1904-10,  in  the  State  &nate 
in  1912,  was  lieutenant  governor  of 
Missouri  from  1916  to  1920,  and  in  1917 
W'as  acting  governor.  He  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  promoting  good  roads  for 
the  state,  and  directed  a  clean-up  of 
the  state’s  penal  system  during  his 
term  in  office.  He  also  was  Federal 
fuel  administrator  for  Missouri  in 
1917-18. 

400  at  Opening  Session 

Tuesday  morning  more  than  400 
heard  the  welcoming  address  of  Dean 
Frank  L.  Martin,  of  the  Journalism 
School. 

O.  K.  Armstrong,  nresident.  Mis¬ 
souri  Writers’  Guild,  directed  its  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  morning  session, 
which  included  talks  by  Wayne  A. 
Lindsel,  Kansas  City,  vice-president 
of  the  Writers  Guild;  Carl  B.  Ike, 
West  Plains,  “poet  laureate  of  the 
Ozarks”;  Mae  Trailer,  Everton,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  columnist.  Koiisas 
City  Star:  Lucille  Morris  Upton,  au¬ 
thoress  of  Springfield;  Lulu  W.  Gill¬ 
um,  Kansas  City,  author  and  publish¬ 
er;  and  Homer  Croy,  author  and 
movie  script  writer  of  New  York  and 
Hollywood,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  afteiTioon  session  Tuesday  was 
devoted  to  magazine  writing  and  pub¬ 
licity,  with  addresses  being  given  by 
Frances  Whiting,  editor  of  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  and  by  Barry  Holloway,  director 
of  public  relations  of  Stephens 
College. 

At  a  banquet  for  the  guild  held  that 
evening  Mrs.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Croy 
were  the  guests  of  honor.  Rejected 
manuscripts  of  members  were  auc¬ 
tioned  off. 

James  Todd,  president.  Missouri 


and  outdoor  sports.  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Zapffe.  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
As.sociation  of  American  Medical  Col¬ 
leges.  Chicago,  described  the  purposes 
and  fields  of  profe.ssional  journals, 
and  urged  the  student  body  of  the 
school  of  journalism  to  train  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  snecialized  writing. 

George  E  Durno,  White  Hou.se  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  INS.  told  of  the 
problems  and  method.s  of  “covering 
the  President”  and  Joe  Alex  Morris, 
chief  cable  editor  of  the  United 
Press  in  New  York,  discu.ssed  “To¬ 
day's  World  News  Centers  ” 

Vernon  C.  Myers,  of  Look,  and  Art 
Witman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  led  a  round-table  discussion  on 
press  photography  and  demonstrated 
new  methods  and  equipment  to 
students  and  visiting  editors. 

At  the  evening  session  Wednesday. 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president.  News- 
oaper  Enterprise  Association,  Inc., 
New  York,  spoke  on  personal  memo¬ 
ries  of  covering  Wilson  and  House  at 
Paris  Peace  Conference.  J.  C.  Oest- 
reicher.  director  of  the  foreign  service 
bureaus  for  INS,  discussed  the 
greatly  increased  interest  of  American 
readers  in  foreign  news,  and  told  of 
methods  in  gathering  news  and  get¬ 
ting  it  past  the  censors. 

Talks  on  Errors,  Libel 

Thursday  addresses  were  made  by 
Francis  P.  Douglas,  city  editor,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  “A  Case 
Book  on  Errors”  and  bv  Henry  N. 
Ess.  attorney  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  on  newspaper  law  and  libel. 
Webb  Miller,  Euronean  manaeer. 
talked  on  current  events  in  Europe  and 
their  coverage.  Tom  H.  Keene,  presi¬ 
dent.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
and  editor  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  spoke 


and  methods  of  securing  social  se¬ 
curity  for  British  and  American  news¬ 
men.  ;Who 

Three  Women's  Meetings  'liiem 
Speakers  Friday  were  James  Todd 
president.  Missouri  Press  Association 
Fred  W.  Hill,  publisher,  Hambun 
(Iowa)  Reporter:  Bruce  R.  McCoy  P^*^*^* 
secretary,  Louisiana  Press  Association; 

Lloyd  Smith,  circulation  manager 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  Arne  Rae,  ex-  .  ^ 
ecutive  secretary,  National  Editorii  "'I 
Association,  Chicago.  A  talk  on  and  j*^*'*^ 
demonstration  of  the  facsimile  radio  ^ 
newspaper,  broadcast  on  W9XYZ,  S: 
Louis,  was  made  by  Robert  L.  Coe  ' 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  ' 

Three  meetings  devoted  to  wo.nien'!  * 
features  and  reader  interest  were  ad-  In 
dressed  by  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Goodbai  ^  Roo: 
president.  National  Federation  (rf  j  ties 
Press  Women.  New  York;  Miss  Nell 
Snead,  editor.  Kansas  City  Star 
women’s  page,  and  Miss  Prunella 
Wood,  women’s  editor.  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 


Wallace  Heads 
Canadian  Dailies 


William  Wallace,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Toronto  Star,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Assn,  in  Toronto,  May  4,  and 
Emile  Jean,  editoi,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  Le  Nouvelliste 
Three  Rivers.  Que.,  was  named  vice- 
president. 

W.  J.  J.  Butler,  advertising  manager 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  was  named 
treasurer. 

Don  Francisco,  president  of  Lord 
and  Thomas,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  A 
Chamberlain,  managing  editor,  L'Ac- 
tion  Catholique,  Quebec,  were  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  mid-day  luncheon  at¬ 
tended  by  70  publishers.  Other 
speakers  at  the  meeting  were  Williarr. 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureai: 
of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Hugh  G 
Brewer,  general  manager,  Montra- 
Star:  and  Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertisinj 

At  the  same  time  in  Toronto  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Empire  Pres; 
Union  met  and  made  tentative  plar^s 
for  the  reception  of  visitors  to  the 
Sixth  Imperial  Press  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Canada  next  year. 


on  obligations  of  the  American  press 

to  the  public.  J.  I.  Meyerson,  sales  AGENCY  DINNER  MAY  19 

promotion  manager  Oklahoma  City  ^h^  advertising  agency  din- 

Daily  Oklahoman,  led  a  round-table  sponsored  by  the  Dotted  Lme 


discussion  on  advertising  promotion. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  business  manager. 
New  York  Daily  News,  discussed  cur¬ 
rent  problems  on  publishing,  and  Paul 
Mickelson,  AP  divisional  news  man¬ 
ager  in  Kansas  City,  spoke  on  national 
sports  writing. 

Raymond  P.  Brandt.  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 


Club  of  Chicago,  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  May  19. 


PLAN  ADOPTION  OF  WAGE-HOUR  AMENDMENTS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  May  9 — Adoption  of  amendments  to  the  wage-hour 
act,  including  one  exempting  from  overtime  pay  provisions  all  employees 
who  receive  $200  or  more  a  month  and  are  entitled  to  sick  leave  and  annual 
vacations  with  pay,  is  scheduled  for  Monday  May  15,  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Representative  Mary  T.  Norton  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  chairman 
of  the  labor  committee  has  served  notice  that  she  will  move  for  adoption  of 
the  amendments  under  a  .suspension  of  rules.  That  parliamentary  action  will 
preclude  amendments  from  the  floor  and  speed  action. 


AP  OPERATORS  SIGN 

The  Commercial  Telegraphers 
Union  and  the  Associated  Press  or 
May  10  announced  that  they  had 
signed  a  new  two-year  contract  to 
replace  the  agreement  which  expiiW 
March  31  and  was  kept  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  negotiations  and  arbitration  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  agreement  embodies  a 
modified  closed  shop  for  two  years- 
with  a  full  closed  shop  in  auy 
renewal  or  subsequent  contract;  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  40-hour  week  on  a  five- 
day  basis  to  all  relay  bureaus;  rec' ! 
ognizes  the  eight-hour  day  in  priO' 
ciple  and  provides  adjustments  ® 
wages  but  no  general  increases. 


■lEFffOR  MAY  13,  1939 


Ipresident  Starts  direction. 

IT  1  J|  O  *  second  reorganization  proposal, 

K©COirCi©Cl  OOITIOS  to  Capitol  HiH  at  noon,  contem- 

r  ^  plates  abolition  of  that  agency  insofar 

on  /Vir  name  is  concerned  and  merger  of 

^  VpIIJxO  W  jjg  personnel  and  activities  into  the 

I  150  Stations  Carrying  executive  staff  at  the  White  House. 

!)  ^  j  Involved  is  a  bureau  oi  press  I’ela- 

|j  Transcribed  Broadcasts  on  tions  and  information  experts  and  de- 

1  Government  Operations  partmental  co-ordinators  with  branch- 

cs  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union, 
More  than  150  stations  have  contrib-  operating  under  a  budget  of  S850.000 
Hied  free  time  to  carry  a  scries  of  and  employing  300  persons.  Activities 
factual  broadcasts  on  government  op-  relating  to  radio  and  films  are  to  be 
trations  which  opened  May  9  with  a  transferred  to  the  ‘"Federal  Security 
recorded  talk  by  President  Roo.sevelt  Agency”  and  all  other  functions  to 
|vho  will  be  followed  by  Cabinet  the  White  House. 

iriembers  and  department  heads.  If  the  plan  proposed  today  is  not 

The  series  covers  Continental  U.  S.,  rejected  by  Congress  (reorganization 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip-  orders  become  effective  in  60  days  if 
pines.  Scripts  and  recordings  are  pre-  not  rejected  by  either  house  of  Con- 
pared  by  NEC.  Tbe  series  will  con-  gress),  the  functions  carried  on  by 
tinue  until  all  important  agencies  are  NEC  for  the  past  six  years  on  an 
covered.  "emergency”  basis  will  become  perma- 

Elach  program  will  run  15  minutes  nent  operations  of  Government. 

,  with  Lowell  Mellett,  NEC  director  Lowell  Mellett.  former  editor  of  the 
acting  as  interviewer.  The  scripts  are  Washington  News,  now  in  charge  of 
factual  and  non-argumentative.  cov-  the  NEC. 
ering  operating  practices  rather  ■ 

than  policie.s.  it  was  stated  at  NEC  ---  ..  _  — 

offices  Wallace  Urges 

Radio  Can  Overtake  Untruths 

In  the  first  transcription  President  CJlfOCCter  US©  Ol 
Roosevelt  said  that  in  some  communi- 
,  ties  “only  through  the  radio  is  it  pos-  T 

i  sible  to  overtake  loudly  proclaimed  XUlRITlll 

I  untruths  or  peatly  exaggerated  half-  .^ulsa,  Okla.,  Mav  6-Instead  of  be- 
truths.  While,  to  be  sure,  the  people 


Wallace  Urges 


Local  Talent 


Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  6 — Instead  of  be¬ 
coming  obscure  by  standardization. 


have  learned  to  discriminate  pretty  newspaoer  in  every  community 

well  between  sober  fact  and  exciting  opoortunity  to  make  itself  a 

fiction,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  .^nality,'  Oklahoma  editors  were 
I  their  government  to  keep  them  sup-  yesterday  by  Tom  Wallace,  editor. 

'  plied  with  the  sober  facts  in  every  Lom.suille  (Kv.)  Times,  .speaking  be- 


possible  way.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  radio,  al¬ 
though  still  in  its  infancy,  "already 


fore  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  papers  are  "hyp- 


rivals  the  schools  and  the  press”  in  features”  but  that 

disseminating  information. 


editors  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 


‘•In  all  other  resj^cts  the  radio  is  newspapers  in  New  York  and 


as  free  as  the  press.” 

The  President  said  that  the  United 


London  have  always  been  newspa- 


.  ..  sa.u  inai  me  emueu  jje 

States  press  today  "is  as  free  as  it  Kmi.sa.s  CiU,‘ Star,  the 

cares  to  be  or  as  its  econc^ic  con-  Atchison  Globe,  and  tbe  Detroit  Free 
dition  permits  it  to  be.  He  add^  newspaners 

that  government  restrictions  on  the  f.,;,  advertise  themselves  bv  their 
press  amount  to  little  more  than  laws  p,,„d  writers,  although  they  balh  - 

to  prevent  the  printing  of  obscene  ^.dnp  „£  advertising' it.self- 

matter  and  articles  calculated  to  incite 


“Aside  from  some  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  in  the  form  of  less-than-cost 


Vandivier  President 

The  Oklahoma  as.sociation  closed  its 


postal  rates,  the  government  has  sup-  annual  two-day  spring  meeting  to- 
ported  the  press  chiefly  by  protecting  night,  after  a  bus  tour  of  the  Grand 
its  freedom,”  the  President  remarked.  River  Dam  area  in  northeastern 
Whether  or  not  we  have  the  best  Oklahoma,  a  visit  to  the  Will  Rogers 
schools  in  the  world— and  many  of  us  Memorial  at  Claremore.  and  a  barbe- 
think  we  have — it  can  hardly  be  dis-  '“arn  dance  at  the  Cafe  Petrol, 

puted  that  we  have  the  freest  pre.ss.  near  Tulsa. 

Limit  to  What  Can  Be  Printed  ,  Vandivier.  co  -  publisher. 

.*Ai  ,  Chicknsha  Express,  was  elected  presi- 

deavoreT*  8«vernment  has  en-  jent.  C.  O.  Doggett.  Cherokee  Mes- 
Sa  w  the  sugge-stions  of  ,enqer-Republican.  was  elected  vice- 

£  president.  Fred  E.  Tarman.  Norman 

^  enlightened.  Throughout  the  years.  Transcript.  treasurer,  and  Vernon  T. 

^  Sanford.  Oklahoma  City,  secretary- 

i  ole  R..1  ^  *0  P®n"  manager,  were  re-elected. 

'  now  a  11  been,  and  there  is  ^  co-operative  system  of  advertis- 

i  ^  amount  of  such  in-  jpg  among  physicians  in  Salina.  Kan.. 

3  ^  newspaper  can  print,  described  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Padfield. 

I  Particularly  is  this  true  of  news-  Salina  doctor.  He  said  that  doctors 
j  payers  published  in  cities  of  less  than  need  the  good  will  of  the  newspaper 
•  metropolitan  size.  Newspapers  are  but  do  little  to  get  it. 

I  usiness  institutions,  living  on  adver-  The  1940  convention  will  be  held  in 
I  'S'ag  revenue,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  .Ardmore, 
t  mi'ge  or  smalt  as  their  advertising  ■ 

!  requires  or  permits.  xU  -TU 

I  That  IS  true  and  must  be  recognized  UOrOtllY  !•  llOmpSOn 

j  Hits  1939  lournalism 

I  responsibility  to  keep  the  public  fairly  Dorothy  Thompson,  .special  writer. 

4  informed.”  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  oresi- 


Dorothy  Thompson,  .special  writer. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Center  of  P.E.N., 
International  Poets.  Playwrights.  Es- 


^0  Take  NEC  Control  International  Poets.  Playwrights.  Es- 

WASHINGTON  n  r  m  q  d  sayists.  Editors  and  Novelists,  speak- 

denTRoolvl^;  S  ^  May  11  before  the  three-day 

the  National  Fm  meeting  of  the  World  Congress  of 

expansive  nuhlT.W  ?  ’ York  World  s 

p  icity  setup  in  the  coun-  Fair,  asserted  that  modern  journal¬ 


ism  did  not  record  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  "but  what  a  considerable  group 
of  fairly  well  educated,  pretty  trained 
observers  think  is  happening." 

"The  picture  that  the  great  collec-  . 
t've  enterprise  of  journalism  presents 
from  day  to  day,”  said  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son.  "is  inaccurate,  influenced,  oblique, 
and  invariably  percolated  through 
subjective  prejudices.”  All  tbis.  bow- 
cver.  she  added,  is  not  without  value, 
lor  "some  time,  somebody  may  find 
the  e.ssential  clew.” 

Miss  Thompson  presided  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Wednesday  night  in  honor  of  Jules 
Romains.  French  novelist,  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York.  Other  distingui.shed 
members  who  attended  included  Pearl 
S  Buck.  Erika  Mann.  Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  and  Sir  Willmott  Lew’is,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times. 

■ 

Long  Island  Dailies 
Hove  Unique  Fair  Plan 

Conceived  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
Theodore  Newhou.se,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  papers,  and  William 
Hoffmann,  publisher.  Long  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press,  a  unique  plan,  a 
Central  Rooming  Bureau  handling 
30.000  rooms  in  private  homes  in 
Queens.  L.  I.,  available  to  v'isitors  to 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  now  is 
in  operation  by  the  Daily  Press  and 
the  Long  Island  Star-Journal. 

The  Bureau,  directed  for  the  papers 
by  Stanley  Ehrlich.  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  registers,  inspects  and 
classifies  eligible  rooms,  and  rents 
them  to  World’s  Fair  visitors  as  a 
service  to  the  papers’  resident  read¬ 
ers.  Resident  families  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  by  supplying  daily  to  their  visit¬ 
ing  tenants  copies  of  the  two  piapers. 

To  date,  Mr.  Ehrlich  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  10,000  rooms  have  been 
"field”  inspected  by  a  corps  of  em¬ 
ployes  specially  hired  for  this  work, 
and  an  additional  10,000  home  owners 
with  spare  rooms  have  written  the 
papers  asking  to  be  taken  in  under 
the  plan.  "Based  on  the  first  week’s 
attendance,”  he  said,  "everj'thing 
points  to  the  Bureau’s  selling  all  of 
its  .30.000  rooms,  the  goal  it  has  set 
for  itself.” 

Correspondence  between  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  “every  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  country."  he  added,  "has 
brought  us  much  praise  from  them.” 
In  addition  to  opening  special  bu¬ 
reaus  in  which  these  papers  are  ac¬ 
cepting  reservations  under  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  plans,  he  said,  many  publi.shers 
have  reserved  rooms  under  the  plan 
for  their  families  during  their  visit 
at  the  Fair.  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Rotary  Clubs,  Lion’s  Clubs,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  the  AAA  are  co- 
( perating  with  the  Bureau,  it  was 
said. 

■ 

AMATO  MEET 

Chicago,  May  8 — Prominent  leaders 
in  sales  and  advertising  will  address 
the  spring  session  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  at  the  Medi- 
’  rah  Club  here.  May  19  and  20.  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  program  are  Edgar 
Kobak.  vice-president  of  Lord  & 

'  Thoma.s.  C.  S.  Fletcher,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Studebaker  Corporation,  and 
Laurence  H.  Sloan,  vice-president  of 
Standard  Statistics  Company. 

■ 

BUNNELLE  TO  LONDON 

Robert  Bunnelle,  35,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  As.sociated  Press  Atlanta 
bureau  staff,  will  sail  May  17  for  Lon¬ 
don  abroad  the  S.S.  Normandie  to 
join  the  AP  foreign  staff.  Pending 
further  assignment,  he  will  report  to 
the  London  office.  His  wife  will  ac- 
cciinpany  him  abroad. 


SNPA  to  Meet 
June  15-17 
In  Virginia 

Small  Papers'  Conference 
Scheduled  for  Convention 
At  Old  Point  Comfort 

Till'  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publi.shers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday.  June  15-17.  at  the 
Hotel  Chamberlain.  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va.  Reports  of  officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  to  be  presented 
include  those  of  James  G.  Stahlman. 
Nasltrille  Banner,  on  newsprint  manu¬ 
facture,  and  George  C.  Biggers,  At- 
Innta  Journal,  who  will  report  for  the 
Advertising  Committee 

Officers  and  directors  will  meet  at 
8:30  p.m.  Wednesday  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  open  Thursday  morning  at 
9;  ,30.  Election  of  new  members  and 
the  SNPA  president’s  report,  by  John 
D.  Ewing.  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  are 
among  the  first  items  of  business. 

Small  Papers'  Conference 
A  dinner-conference  of  small  papier 
publi.shers  will  be  held  in  the  hotel’s 
private  dining  room  at  7  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  with  Birney  Imes,  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Miss.)  Commercial  Dispatch. 
as  chairman.  Thursday  afternoon  the 
convention  will  discuss  plcms  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

No  time  has  been  set  as  yet  for  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Otis  P.  Swift  of  Life  on 
"The  News  Picture  as  a  New  Ins'ru- 
ment  of  World  Journalism,”  and*  by 
Dr.  George  Lang,  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  University  of  Alabama,  on  "Press 
Freedom  as  Related  to  Religious  Free¬ 
dom.”  Friday  morning  the  program 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of 
America  will  be  discussed  by  Oscar 
Jobn.son,  president. 

The  convention  will  receive  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Nominations  Committee 
F riday  at  12: 45  p.m.  and  officers  will 
be  elected  before  adjournment  of  the 
morning  se.ssion.  Friday  afternoon  the 
annual  golf  tournament  will  be  held 
for  members  and  guests.  The  new 
officers  and  directors  will  meet  at 
breakfast  Saturday  morning  and  the 
convention  will  adjourn  Saturday  at 
1  p.m. 

■ 

Court  Upsets  Verdict 
On  Oral  Ad  Agreement 

Acting  on  a  motion  made  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  McCann  -  Erickson.  Inc.. 
Judge  Mortimer  W.  Byers,  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court,  New  York,  May  10  set 
;  aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the 
ca.se  of  Miss  Leora  Sollows  vs.  the 
advertising  agency,  rendered  April  28 
in  her  favor  in  the  amount  of  ^56,420. 

The  action  was  brought  on  an  al- 
I  leged  oral  contract,  and  the  plaintiff 
I  undertook  to  prove  that  an  advertis- 
I  ing  concept  of  hers  was  imparted  by 
her  to  the  ad  agency  upon  the  under- 
.standing  that  if  it  were  to  be  ap- 

■  proved  for  an  advertising  campaign  to 
be  conducted  by  McCann-Erickson 
for  a  cigarette  manufacturer,  the  de- 

1  fendant  would  piay  her  5%  of  the 
f  manufacturer’s  total  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Upon  ruling  to  set  aside  the  verdict, 
the  court  stated:  ‘‘It  is  now  apparent 
to  the  court  that  the  verdict  rendered 

■  for  the  plaintiff  is  not  supported  by 
•  the  evidence  in  the  plaintiff’s  own 

ca.se.”  The  court  ruled  that,  before 

>  the  plaintiff  could  recover,  she  must 
;  show  that  her  idea  was  “an  affirma- 

>  tive  contribution”  in  the  negotiations 
-  leading  up  to  the  agency  contract,  and 

that  she  failed  to  prove  this. 


/ 
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United  Artists  to  Spend 
2  Million  in  Papers 

Los  Angeles,  May  9 — Close  to  S2.- 
000.000  will  be  expended  in  newspa- 


clinging  to  the  bottom  of  their  over-  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and 
turned  sail  boat.  Mulberger  has  been  E.  B.  Van  Hook  chairman  of  the 
flying  since  he  joined  the  regular  executive  committee, 
army  in  1932.  After  serving  with  the  Mount  Rogers,  formerly  with 

air  corps  at  Kelley  and  Randolph  Bowman,  Deute,  Cummings.  Inc.,  San 


eat 


pers  for  advertising  by  United  Artists  fields,  Tex.,  he  won  a  second  fieuten-  Francisco  agency,  has  joined  Gerth 

^  ^  tr\  v'Acnt'xrxi  \»rnir*n  T.r._  ii?.  _  a _  r' _  _ • _ 


during  the  coming  year,  it  was  in 
dicated  today  at  the  20th  annual  sales 
conference  of  the  motion  picture  dis¬ 
tributing  company  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel. 

The  total  U.  A.  ad  budget  will  come 
near  the  $3,000,000  mark,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Based  on  last  year's  experi¬ 
ence,  about  $2,500,000  will  be  used  in 


ancy  in  the  reserve  air  corps,  which  Knollin  Agency,  San  Francisco, 
he  still  holds 


Phila.  Bulletin  Opens 
Two  New  Offices 


La  rcher- Horton  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  agency,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Horton-Noyes  Company,  with 
Edgar  S.  Horton.  Frederick  C.  Noyes 


|po< 

An  a 
kg  wi 
■etroil 

■tore 


T,i  .1  j  I  7  .  r,  II  1  ^  1  and  Raymond  R.  Noren  as  partners. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  last  week  formerly  advertising 

manager  of  the  Providence  Journal 


announced  the  opening  of  its  own  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  in  Chicago  and  De¬ 
troit.  Charles  J.  Weil  and  Samuel  G. 


and  Evening  Bulletin;  Mr.  Noyes 

"Ifce  Uni«5  7^, is, s  pictures  arc  rve;,"ue“‘lJ,Vo;  T  Kl 
made  by  a  nuiriber  of  independent  Center 

producers,  the  advertising  campaigns  Building.  The  Bulletin  has  for  some 
will  be  tailored  to  fit  the  individual  operated  its  own  New  York  of- 


productions,  rather  than  atternpt  to  247  Park  Avenue. 


sell  a  group  of  two  or  more  films  at 


advertising  firm  of  Danielson  &  Son. 
and  the  agency  division  of  Livermore 
&  Knight  Co. 

The  Fruehauf  Trailer  Co.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  W.  D.  Wise  as  advertising 


_  ,  ,  ,  ,  Mr.  Weil.  Mr.  Salzman  and  Mr.  Mc- 

a  time,  -^e  greater  part  of  the  sched-  formerly  connected  in  their  manager, 

ule,  outside  of  trade  publications,  will  respective  cities  with  Veree  &  Con-  Oliver  H.  Eriksen  has  been  ap- 
be  in  newspapers,  but  uiis  medium  Inc.,  special  representatives,  pointed  sales  manager  of  the  John 

will  be  supplemented  with  magazine  ^hj^h  recently  became  identified  with  Budd  Company,  newspaper  represen- 
campaigns  in  the  case  of  a  few  special  j^j^n  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  tatives. 

pr^uctions,  according  to  Lynn  Far-  _  p  g  ^  representative 

average  ranging  from  $60,000  to  $100,-  Among  Advertising  Folk  *'*  Calcutta  office  of  J.  Walter 
000  per  picture  will  be  available  for 


Can  Style  Compacts  have  seler.it 
Gussow,  Kahn  —  advertising  agencv 
to  do  a  newspaper  and  test  mail  orc» 
campaign  in  rural  newspapers. 

Stewart  Macintosh,  Ltd.,  Vane .. 
ver,  B.  C.,  agency,  has  been  appoi: 
to  handle  the  advertising  account 
the  new  Hotel  Vancouver.  The  car. 
paign  expected  to  start  May  15  cajlyj.jh 
for  extensive  use  of  newspaper  spssj  ,^115 
throughout  Western  Canada  andcL 

and  down  the  Pacific  Coast.  PT 

Kign 

The  Tea  Bureau  will  spend  abcijation 
$250,000  in  the  coming  hot  weatls  Rogers 
months  to  promote  iced  tea.  Coi  lilver- 
comics  in  48  newspapers,  color  a;-  fo  a  1 
vertisements  in  national  and  wome::  »nd  c 
magazines  and  poster  ads  over  ziiold  ii 
eight-week  period,  will  be  used.  for  25 

Venida  Draw-String  Snood  cqr  Adv 
is  being  placed  by  the  E.  T.  Howa.-^  troit  i 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  Venida,  Ltd.  .  Color  rote- 
gravure  appeared  May  7  in  a  tie-c  tfst  ' 
deal  with  Arnold  Constable  &  Oi,  leralc 
New  York  department  store.  Adi- 
tional  regular  consumer  copy  is  ei-  P' 
pected  to  follow  when  wider  distrik-  tisemi 
tion  is  obtained.  Sm; 

Darwin  H.  Clark.  Los 


advertising  the  28  productions  to  be  BATTEN,  BARTON,  Durstine  &  Os- 
released  on  the  new  season's  program. 


Thompson  Co.,  is  visiting  the  agency’s 
New  York  office. 

Leon.ard  Lionni.  founder  and  for- 


Angei^iK 

agency  has  been  named  Los  Angels  p®'*" 
member  of  National  Advertising  aaf  f  ^  ^ 


I  km 


bom.  Inc.,  late  last  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  John  C.  Cornelius  I^liano  Di 


as  vice-president 
in  charge  of 
western  offices. 
Under  his  direc¬ 
ti  o  n  will  be 


Fair  Brings  Increases  to 
N.  Y.  Hotel  Ad  Budgets 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  57  hotels 
in  New  York  City,  representing  30,000  BBDO's  offices  in 
rooms,  are  planning  to  appropriate  Chicago,  M  i  n  - 
the  same  amount  or  more  for  adver-  n  e  a  p  o'l  i  s  and 
tising  in  1939  (compared  with  recent  Hollywood.  At 
years),  according  to  a  survey  recently  Chicago,  Robert 
made  by  Needham  &  Grohmann.  Inc..  3.  Barton  vice¬ 
advertising  agency,  made  to  find  out  president,  'will 
the  effect  of  the  New  York  World’s  succeed  A  E. 
Fair  on  advertising  budgets  of  New  A  v  e  y  A  R  d  who 
York  hotels  during  1939.  Over  50%  resigned  to 

are  spending  more,  it  was  learned.  devote  most  of 


Studi  Pubblicitari  (Italian  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Advertising),  in  Milan, 
Italy,  has  joined  the  art  staff  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  at  Philadelphia. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Promotion  Group,  a  nationwide  nr- ' 
work  of  affiliated  advertising  agencies  j 
in  20  key  marketing  centers  of  the  j 
United  States. 

Byington  &  Co.,  of  Rio  de  Janer  j 
Brazil,  has  appointed  the  Rio  deJi-j 
neiro  office  of  McCann-Erickson.  fc  > 
to  handle  the  advertising  in  Brazil  fc:  for  1 
its  “P.E.B.”  electric  iron  and  for  tk  run 
“Yorkaire”  room  air  -  condition^  \  both 


J.  C.  Cornelius 


THE  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

OF  America  announced  this  week 
that  it  had  selected  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.  to  handle  an  informative  cam¬ 
paign.  to  better  publicize  the  service 
rendered  by  the  company.  Cecil  & 
Presbrey.  Inc.  will  continue  to  service 
certain  phases  of  the  Prudential  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Brown  Co.  of  Portland.  Me.,  with 


unit  for  which  it  is  distributor. 

Summer  resort  advertising  for  ths 
Borough  of  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  fz 
the  current  season,  has  been  place: 
with  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Alber 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.  Copy  s 
scheduled  for  newspapers  in  appros- 
imatcly  20  Eastern  cities. 


Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  hotels  p,jg  time  to  activities  outside  of  the 
S3id  they  plan  to  spend  the  same  or  advertisinc  asenev  field  Mr  Ave- 

more  in  New  York  nublications  Of  1  okown  l,o.  oi  roruana.  *vie.,  wiin 

more  in  wew  lorx  puoiitduons.  y^j.^  jjg  retained  by  BBDO  on  a  headouarters  in  New  York 

these,  62%  will  spend  more,  while  nart-time  basis  to  serve  the  Chicaco  neaaquaiteis  in  JNew  lOiK, 

have  annronriated  the  same  part-time  Dasis  to  serve  tne  L-nicdgo  nianutacturers  of  purified  cellulose 

^  .  appropiiated  the  ^ame.  m  an  advisory  capacity.  John  products  including  Nibroc  Towels 

Thirty-one  per  cent  increased  their  Caplfs  head  of  BBDO’s  conv-tes*ine  inciuamL,  iNioroc  loweis 

hiiHoets  for  advertisinp  in  out  of  neau  OI  tscuu  s  Copy  les.ing  Qnco  Inner  Soles  has  appointed 

budgets  tor  advertis  ng  n  out-ot-  department,  will  devote  mo.st  ot  his  j  vi  Mathes  Inc  New  York  as  its 

town  publications  while  only  28%  de-  Tho  Yin.  Aiathes.  inc..  New  York,  as  its 


Collins  Urges  More 
Originality  in  Ads 


[app 

adv 


Kenneth  Collins,  assistant  genW‘|bill, 
manager.  New  York  Times,  .speakctggj 


creased  them,  and  the  remaining  41% 


time  to  the  Chicago  office.  The  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  will  continue  under  the 


of  the  hotels  said  they  would  spend  management  of  Mr.  Cornelius.  Jack 
the  same  amount  in  this  classification.  Smalley  will  continue  as  manager  at 


Herald  Tribune  to 
Reissue  Ad  Booklet 

“Standards  of  Advertising  Accept¬ 
ability”  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  trustees. 
line,  originally  issued  in  January,  1932. 
has  been  revised  and  reprinted 


agency. 

Kal.\rt  Co.,  makers  of  photographic 
equipment,  has  appointed  Frank  A. 
Richardson  to  conduct  its  adverti.sing. 
,,  T  J  7-  Newspapers  and  photographic  pub- 

Norman  MacLeod,  vice-president  ot  ijeations  will  be  used. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove.  Pitts - 


Hollywood. 


burgh  agency,  has  been  elected  to  the 


Hawley  Product  Co..  Milwaukee, 
University  of  Pittsburgh  board  of  specialties  for  sportsmen, 

trustees  appointed  Rickerd.  Mulberger  & 


Hicks.  Inc..  Detroit,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count. 

Dent-.^-Firm  Laboratories.  Chi¬ 
cago.  has  appointed  H.  W.  Kastor  & 


Charles  J.  Cutajar.  for  the  last  11 
years  head  of  Cutajar  &  Provost,  has 
The  folder  is  published  “in  order  to  resigned  from  that  agency  to  join 
safeguard  the  interests  of  Herald  Trib-  Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  in  an  execu-  c  <-u- 

une  readers  and  to  give  the  highest  tive  position.  He  will  take  all  his  Chicago  agency.  A  news- 

possible  value  to  the  investment  which  accounts  with  him,  it  was  stated.  ^hedule  is  prepared  for 

advertisers  make  in  its  columns.  The  Election  of  P.  J.  McAward.  vice-  ^  number  of  Michigan  dailies, 

folder  follows  the  tradition  established  president  of  Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  as  Mitchell-Faust  Adv.  Co..  Chicago, 
years  ago  by  the  New  York  Tribune  executive  vice-president  was  an-  issuing  orders  to  newspapers  on 

when  that  newspaper  pioneered  the  nounced  this  week  by  Wendell  P.  T.aylor  Distilling  Co.,  Frankfort, 

constructive  development  of  modern  Colton  president.  Mr.  McAward  has 

advertising  by  its  notable  truth  in  ad-  been  with  the  company  for  more  U.  S.  .\dv.  Corp..  Chicago,  is  releas 


vertismg  campaign. 


before  the  Chicago  Federated  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  May  11.  on  “How  Go« 
Advertisements  Are  Really  Writte 
pleaded  for  more  originality  in  pK? 
aration,  more  knowledge  of 
greater  enthusiasm  for  the  prodc 
and  less  formalization  of  advertisci 
copy. 

“Every  worthwhile  agency  exec:-] 
tive.  every  first-rate  retail  advertiser 
manager  in  this  country,  knows  ho* 
good  adverti-sements  are  born.  Thr 
are  born  out  of  an  intense  enthusiaS 
on  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prM' 
uct. 

“They  are  born  out  of  a  compk^' 
understanding  of  what  people  wantU 
get  out  of  that  product. 

“They  are  just  the  synthesis  of  the* 
three  things. 

“I  contend  that  you  can  no  inoR 
formalize  the  advertising  business  tl® 
you  can  formalize  the  business  of  se-; 


_  ,  J  7  ,  ,  7  7  7  20  years  in  various  executive  ing  new.spaper  schedules  on  Wilson 

The  Standards  booklet  lists  twenty-  capacities.  W.  J.  McDonald  has  been  &  Co..  Chicago, 
eight  specific  kinds  of  display  or  clas- _ _ 


sified  advertising  as  unacceptable. 


AD  MAN  SAVES  THREE 

Henry  C.  Mulberger.  vice-president 


OFFERS  FILM  ADVERTISING  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

CHICAGO,  May  8— Screen  advertising  for  newspapers  was  started  recently 

^  _ _ _  ^  _  _  by  Filmack  Trailer  Company,  Chicago,  an  organization  specializing  in  an- 

charge  of  the  Milwaukee*^office  of  ®ouncement  films.  The  campaign  is  designed  to  create  reader  interest  in 
Rickerd.  Mulberger  and  Hicks,  adver-  newspapers  through  the  use  of  commercial  films  in  theaters.  Special  films  will 
tising  agency,  played  the  role  of  hero  ^e  made  to  boost  various  features,  such  as  sports,  comics,  w'ant  ads,  and  other 
May  6  when  he  landed  his  sea  plane  departments  and  enterprises.  According  to  Irving  Jack,  Filmack  sales  man- 
on  the  choppy  waters  of  Lake  Michi-  ager,  the  plan  is  handled  through  a  “you  scratch  my  back.  I'll  scratch  yours’’ 
gan  to  pull  in  three  boys  who  -were  arrangement  bet-ween  the  publisher  and  the  local  theater  manager. 


ing  face  to  face.  Just  as  you  can.  I  F( 
formalize  personal  selling,  so  I  con-  i  at 
tend  you  can’t  formalize  the  busines  ]  ad 
of  selling  by  the  printed  word.  G®*  1  fk 
advertisements  will  continue  to  li®'  hi 
written  by  people  who  know  win  of 
customers  want,  and  who  know  ho’ 
to  fit  the  merits  of  a  product  into  th*  ^ 
want.  And  the  more  you  hamstrffi 
advertising  with  a  myriad  don’ts.  w' 
more,  even  subconsciously,  you  de- 
stroy  the  effectiveness  of  good 
tising  people.”  ^ 
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eaturing  "President" 
poons  in  Campaign 

An  attempt  to  combine  merchandis- 
[ig  with  patriotism  is  being  made  in 
Detroit  and  12  other  cities  in  Michigan 
y  the  Cunningham  Drug  Stores,  a  92- 
tore  organization,  said  to  be  the 
burth  largest  in  the  country. 

This  attempt  takes  the  form  of  a 
^^n-week  advertising  and  selling  cam- 
teign  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- 
abc:  national  Silver  Co.,  and  of  the  Wm. 
weatie  Rogers  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  which 
Coi  lilver-plated  spoons,  each  dedicated 
'lor  a:-  to  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
*nd  carrying  his  portrait  are  being 
*ver  Eiiold  in  all  Cunningham  Drug  Stores 
fcr  25  cents  each. 

d  cof  Advertising  for  this  venture  in  De- 
Howi-  'Iroit  is  being  carried  by  the  Detroit 
or  rott- 3nd  12  outstate  papers.  The 
1  tiM:  irst  two  weeks  of  the  venture  was 
&  heralded  by  full-page  advertisements 
Adi.  In  the  Sunday  Times.  Slogans  stress- 
is  a-  Ing  patriotism  headlined  these  adver- 
istribi-  'tisements. 

Smaller  advertisements  in  the  De- 
A  ,  trait  Times  and  in  12  other  papers  in 
AnLie  centers  throughout  Michigan 

ne'aai  1*'^®  carrying  out  this  idea  of  patriot¬ 
ic  nr  merchandising, 

iffende  I 

oft!,  UQUOR  AD  CAMPAIGNS 

'  The  Charles  M.  Storm  Agency,  New 
lanei-  'York,  this  week  announced  two  coast- 
de  Ja-|to  -coast  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
on,  k  Wpaigns,  for  Vat  69  Scotch  Whiskey  and 
azil  k  for  Martell  Cognac  Brandy,  both  to 
for  tls  run  for  two  months.  Released  May  5, 
itionin;  i  both  campaigns  are  scheduled  for 
r.  f  Weekly  appearance.  Vat  69  copy,  rang- 
for  tis  lines,  will  run  in 

J  f'  ■  ^  papers,  while  Martell’s  Brandy, 
place:  i  ''hlizing  160  lines,  will  appear  in  25 
Albe:  Papcrs.  Four  national  magazines  are 
’opvsM°  ^  simultaneously  with  the 

ippros- 1  Charles  M.  Storm  is  ac- 

I  count  executive. 

I  ■ 

[  apple  tax  for  ads 

a  t  Michigan  house  of  representa- 
^  lives  has  voted  to  tax  the  sale  of 
I  apples,  the  proceeds  to  be  iised  to 
oener  I  Michigan’s  orchards.  The 

oeaki^  n  hy  Senator  Joseph  A. 

Advf-  former  business  manager 

•  Gooi  '  ^  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re- 

^rit‘c  i  creates  a  commission  to  ad- 

,  r,w'  I  revenues  produced  by  a  levy 

i  of  one  cent  a  bushel. 


AUTO-LITE  ROTO  ADS 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  rotogravure  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  be  conducted  simul¬ 
taneously,  starting  May  21,  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  from  coast  to 
[  coast.  The  advertising  will  be  in  the 
Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs. 

This  year’s  roto  campaign  will  tie 
in  twice  as  many  Auto-Lite  Spark 
1  ng  dealers  as  in  last  year’s  cam- 
:  Paign,  according  to  William  Feldman, 
I  midwest  division  manager,  Detroit. 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

New  Safety  Idea  Sold  Two  Pages 


THE  GOOD  OLD  “Safety”  theme  has 

sold  many  a  line  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  a  new  slant  on  the  idea 
which  sold  two  pages  of  space  was 
recently  evolved  by  W.  J.  Hargraves 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal. 

One  of  the  printers  of  the  Journal 
took  an  automobile  trip  recently  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  the 
tires  on  the  car  blow  out  while  trav¬ 
elling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  back  and  four  others 
riding  in  the  car  with  him  were 
severely  injured. 

The  alert  advertising  department 
obtained  a  signed  letter  from  the  in- 


j{  tbeii 


ad  idea  booklet 

advertising  manager, 
(Fla.)  News-Press,  is 
uthor  of  a  booklet  containing  222 
vertusing  selling  ideas  which  have 
n  tested  and  found  successful  on 
of  TriSs”^^  work  is  called  “A  Bag 
■ 

C^OLINA  AD  MEETING 

Carolinas  Adver- 
I  thoii.^  Executives  Association  will  hold 

I  tnn  j’'‘^'®^*mmer  meeting  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C..  July  22. 


YOU  NEVER  REAR  AN  AD 
LIKE  THISi 
BEFORE....! 


ORrVC  SAFELY  mtid  fNSVRI 
IN  SUAE  INSVAANCI 

1 _ JOE~Arc  ARSON _ 


jured  printer  which  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  selling  two  pages  of  copy  to 
local  tire  dealers.  The  letter  read, 
in  part: 

“Never,  NEVER  AGAIN  will  I  risk 
my  life  or  the  life  of  anyone  w'ho  rides 
in  my  car  by  driving  on  tires  that 
MIGHT  BE  WEAK.  It’s  rather  funny 
for  me  to  look  Lack  and  recall  that 
a  local  tire  salesman  tried  to  sell  me 
NEW  TIRES  WHEN  I  LEFT  ON  THE 
TRIP  THAT  RESULTED  IN  MY  AC¬ 
CIDENT  from  a  blowout.  If  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  those  tires,  I  know  the  chances 
for  an  accident  would  have  been  less. 

“For  fear  someone  might  think  I 
have  been  asked  to  write  this  letter 
by  some  tire  concern,  I  wish  to  state 
that  my  only  motive  is  to  save  some 
other  fellow  going  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  serious  accident  that  might  easily 
be  avoided.’’ 

Mr.  Hargraves  stated  that  space 
rates  were  doubled  to  prorate  the  pro¬ 
motional  space  and  engraving  costs. 

“No  objections  were  raised  to  the 
addition  space  cost  and  it  was  by  far 
the  easiest  promotion  we  ever  at¬ 
tempted.”  Mr.  Hargarves  commented. 
“The  results  we  obtained  in  immediate 
tire  sales  more  than  justified  our  belief 
in  this  promotion.” 

The  page  reproduced  here  was  in 
two  colors  with  red  being  used  for 
the  headline,  the  Goodyear  signature, 
and  other  type  in  the  page.  The  photo 
at  upper  left  shows  Russell  K.  Bob¬ 
bitt,  the  printer,  in  his  hospital  bed. 

Woman  Wins  Ad  Prize 

IF  THE  New  York  Sun  can  swing  it. 

Father’s  Day  will  become  as  im¬ 
portant  in  retail  promotion  as  Mother’s 


Day.  The  Sun  has  already  made  big 
strides  with  its  annual  competition 
for  a  series  of  advertisements  promot¬ 
ing  Father’s  Day.  The  first  contest 
was  held  last  year,  and  the  winner  of 
the  second  was  announced  this  week. 
The  $500  first  award  went  to  Jane 
Mitchell  Robeson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Grabowsky’s,  women’s  spe¬ 
cialty  store  of  Pittsburgh.  The  theme 
of  her  series  of  four  advertisements 
was  “Thanks  to  Dad.”  She  said  it  was 
her  belief  that  the  advertising  angle 
she  took  “would  sell  more  Father’s 
Day  gift  merchandise.” 

Steinberg's  Series  Cited 

Honorable  mention  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  was  given  to  Dolph  P.  Stein¬ 
berg  of  Kelly.  Nason  &  Winsten 
Agency,  New  York,  for  a  series  of 
advertisements  whose  treatment  may 
be  visualized  from  their  captions, 
“Asks  for  nothing  and  too  often  gets 
it.  .  .  .  No  public  squares  named  after 
him.  .  .  .  Still  carries  your  picture  in 
his  wallet.  ...  At  times  is  bewildered 
by  the  younger  generation.” 

The  judges  who  chose  Mrs.  Robe¬ 
son’s  contribution  as  the  best  of 
more  than  140  submitted  were 
Phillips  R.  Turnbull,  president,  Rogers 
Peet  Company,  chairman;  Albert  F. 
Free,  president,  F.  R.  Tripler  &  Co.; 
Ralph  E.  Ladue,  president,  John 
David;  Walter  Hoving,  president.  Lord 
&  Taylor;  Max  Young,  treasurer. 
Young’s  Hats;  Ralph  Schneider,  presi¬ 
dent,  Broadstreet’s;  Thomas  W.  Mac¬ 
Leod,  vice-president  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  Stern  Brothers; 
Bert  Bacharach,  co-publisher.  Men’s 
Apparel  Reporter;  John  Hahn,  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.,  and  Dorothy  E.  Swenson^ 
vice-president  and  publicity  director, 
Abraham  &  Straus.  Mrs.  Swenson 
represented  Walter  N.  Rothschild, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  store,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

As  last  year,  so  uniformly  excellent 
were  the  campaigns  submitted  that 
the  judges  had  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  one  which  they  agreed  was  best, 
the  Sun  said.  Mr.  Turnbull  said: 
“The  Sun  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
fostering  a  competition  that  is  bound 
to  make  Father’s  Day  an  event  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance.  Men’s  wear  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  alert  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  by  a  recognition  of  greater 
public  interest  in  the  occasion.” 

Fifty  Papers  Will  Print  Ads 

Last  year’s  campaign  was  carried 
by  more  than  70  newspapers,  and  al¬ 
ready  this  year  more  than  50  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  series,  “sight  unseen.” 

Interest  in  this  year’s  competition 
was  heightened  by  the  Sun’s  quest 
for  New  York’s  typical  father,  and  it 
was  the  consensus  that  the  publication 
of  the  winning  advertising  campaign, 
June  10,  12,  14  and  16  in  the  Sun, 
would  be  properly  climaxed  June  18, 
Father’s  Day,  when  the  typical  father 
is  announced  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The 
first  advertisement  in  the  campaign 
will  appear  in  the  Sun’s  special 
Father’s  Day  edition  on  June  10. 

Cotton  Week  Promotion 

FROM  Donahue  &  Coe  agency.  New 

York  and  Atlanta,  comes  word  that 
this  year’s  National  Cotton  Week, 
May  22-27,  backed  by  growers,  fab¬ 
ricators  and  retailers,  promises  to  be 


the  most  concerted  attack  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry  to  reduce  the  cot¬ 
ton  surplus. 

A  half  million  National  Cotton  Week 
Posters  are  ready  for  store  and  win¬ 
dow  display;  25,000  Cotton  Idea  Books 
are  in  the  mails  for  key  executives  in 
retail  stores. 

More  than  75,000  retail  establish¬ 
ments  will  actively  participate  in  the 
promotion  of  National  Cotton  Week 
this  year,  using  over  400  miles  of  retail 
display  windows  and  spending  more 
than  $2,500,000  in  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  agency  states.  These 
effoi‘ts  will  be  augmented  by  radio, 
both  network  presentations  and  local 
programs  in  the  southern  states,  while 
an  advertising  campaign  running  in  15 
trade  papers  is  organizing  and  pro¬ 
moting  National  Cotton  Week  among 
all  branches  of  the  industry. 

S.  O.  of  Ind.  Puts  75% 

Of  Ads  in  Newspapers 

Chicago,  May  9— Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indiana  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year  will  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  to  carry  its  spring 
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Sample  of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  to  appear  in  1,789  news¬ 
papers. 

and  summer  advertising  campaign,  it 
was  announced  today  by  Wesley  I. 
Nunn,  advertising  manager. 

Featuring  Standard  of  Indiana’s 
“Golden  Jubilee,”  advertisements  will 
appear  in  1,789  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  13  midwest  states. 
More  than  75%  of  the  total  appropria¬ 
tion  is  being  spent  in  newspapers. 
Last  year  a  total  of  1,746  newspapers 
was  used.  1,588  in  1937  and  1,543  iu 
1936.  Other  advertising  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  in  27  farm  papers  and  in  42  trada 
publications.  In  addition,  24-sheet 
outdoor  posters  will  be  used  in  large 
cities  and  on  important  highways. 

McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 

■ 

Interstate  Ad  Men 
Meet  in  Penna. 

The  second  tri-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association  was  held  May  5-6  at  the 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pott.eville,  Pa., 
with  B.  G.  Dunlop,  of  the  J.  H.  Zer- 
bey  Newspapers,  acting  as  ho.st.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  ad  men  were  present. 

Dr.  Clinton  Wunder,  lecturer  and 
authority  on  the  psychology  of  sell¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 
Among  the  guest  speakers  were  Lester 
Day  of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel, 
and  J.  H.  Zerby,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Pott.sville  Republican  and  Schuylkill 
Reporter. 
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“Keys  to  Everytown”  Is 
New  Bureau  Presentation 

Impressive  Promotion  Piece  Is  Based  on  Public's 
Hunger  for  News  and  Dependence  on 
Newspapers  for  It 


a  background  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion.  People  LOOK  for  advertising  in 
jiewspapers.” 

Included  in  this  section  is  a  detailed 
marketing  survey  which  shows  the 
wide  difference  in  .shopping  habits  of 
various  cities,  and  the  equally  wide 
difference  in  sectional  demand  for 
many  nationally-advertised  products. 
With  new.spapers.  the  prc?sentation 
points  out.  an  advertiser  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  local  market  (oecu- 
liarities. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  book  deals 


THE  KEYS  TO  EVERYTOWN", 
probably  the  most  important  and 
most  imprc.ssivc  presentation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA.  re¬ 
leased  to  members  May  12.  is  a  drama¬ 
tisation  of  the  American  public’s 
hunger  for  news  and  their  dei>en- 
dence  on  their  newspapers  for  this 
new's  making  that  the  basic  advertis¬ 
ing  medium. 

When  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
at  the  annual  ANPA  convention  in 
New  York.  April  25-27,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  was  acclaimed  by  publishers  who 


which  states,  “One  thing  ALL  of  these 
different  people  have  on  common  .  .  . 
'iHE  HUNGER  FOR  THE  NEWS."  In 
a  series  of  half-pages  which  open 
above  the  expression  "THE  HUNGER 
FOR  THE  NEWS,”  the  things  which 
everybody  wants  to  know  are  de¬ 
scribed. 

People  want  more  than  just  the 
news,  it  is  explained,  and  they  turn 
to  the  new.spapers  for  interpretation 
of  news,  pictures,  advice,  entertain¬ 
ment,  instruction  and  to  .see  life  re¬ 
flected  as  it  is  today.  “And  only  the 


with  advertising  readership  and  pre- 
.‘^ents  excerpts  from  a  recent  survey 
showing  to  what  extent  new.spaper 
advertising  is  read. 

The  vital  part  newspaper  adveitis- 
ing  plays  in  selling  merchandise  for 
retailers  of  all  classifications  is  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  fifth  .'■ection.  which  also 
traces  the  important  role  newspaper 
advertising  has  had  in  building  up  the 
country’s  major  industries,  and  the 
part  it  is  now  playing  in  selling  goods 
for  national  advertisers. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  book 
presents  more  than  15  examples  of 
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of  thii  untvertot  nt 


news 


rl'  THE  HUNGERjFOR  THE  NEWS 


recent  successful  newspaper  cam¬ 


paigns,  and  reproduces  statements  on 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  from  some  of  the  country’s 
leading  department  stores  and  na- 
The  theme  of  “Keys  tional  advertisers, 
to  Everytown"  is 
based  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people's  hunger 


presented 


fj' only  Addresses  New 


in  newspapers. 

England  Admen 


Boston,  May  9 — “We  are  10  to  25 
years  behind  the  times  in  sellings 
newspapers,”  Wilder  Breckenridge, 


it  was  carried  on  the  radio  pagi 
One  surprising  revelation  of  4 
survey  was  that  the  left  hand  pag 
is  the  better  reader  although  “reade; 
will  find  whatever  there  is  of  inters 
even  though  it  is  buried.” 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  seve.-i. 
large  national  advertisers,  includir: 
General  Electric  and  Heinz,  are  char.;, 
ing  their  copy,  the  speaker  stated 
Mr.  Breckenridge  stated  that 
Bureau  hopes  to  take  four  or  fiv; 
metropolitan  papers  each  month  5 
survey.  They  will  be  chosen  ge, 
graphically  and  by  population  at 
the  work  will  be  done,  in  all  probabl 
ity  by  the  Advertising  Research  Four.- 
dation. 

The  morning  session  of  the  sprii; 
meeting  was  given  over  to  off-ths 
recor  d  discussions  and  was  presidec 
over  by  president  Miles  H.  P.  DaE- 
son  of  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 


Sports  Staffs 
Reorganized 
In  Los  Angeles 


Dismissals  Follow  Testiinoiii 
Given  by  Sports  Promoter 
Before  Legislative  Comnutin 


Los  A.ngeles,  May  9 — Sports  sta& 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Exammer  and  Ew- 
11  ing  Herald  &  Express  are  being  k- 
organized  this  week,  following  dis¬ 
missals  of  writers  mentioned  in  tin 
recent  Sacramento  assembly  invest- 
gation  into  wrestling.  At  that  heark 
Jack  Daro,  Los  Angeles  wrestling  pre- 
moter,  gave  the  names  of  17  writer- 
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visited  the  Bureau’s  exhibit.  Their 
praises  were  echoed  when  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  unanimously  pronounced 
it  by  far  the  most  important  and 
useful  piece  of  promotion  the  bureau 
has  ever  issued. 

A  Display  Presentation 

Designed  for  showing  to  groups  of 
advertisers.  “The  Keys  to  Everytown” 
is  a  “di.splay”  presentation,  with  a 
page-size  15  by  20  inches.  Beautifully 
printed  in  four  colors,  the  b(X)k  pre¬ 
sents  its  factual  arguments  against 
comp>elling  backgrounds  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  charts  and  tables  which  make 
the  newspaper  advertising  stor>’ 
march  with  fascination. 

Provided  with  the  large,  130-page, 
plastic  bound  book  is  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  carrying  case,  which  becomes 
an  easel  when  the  book  is  opened. 

Divided  into  six  sections,  “Keys  to 
Everytown”  adds  considerable  new 
material  to  the  brief  for  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  focusses 
attention  on  the  services  that  news¬ 
papers  perform  through  their  news, 
editorial  and  feature  columns.  It  opens 
to  a  double-spread  proclamation:  “The 
constant  hunger  for  NEWS  is  part  of 
North  America’s  history.  .  .  .  The 
smoke  signal,  the  town  crier,  the  pony 
express  were  early  essentials  of  the 
American  life.”  These  three  agencies 
of  news  communication  are  artistic¬ 
ally  presented  against  an  azure  sky. 
From  this  point  the  continuity  of  the 
advertising  story  goes  ahead  to  prove 
the  important  place  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  lives  of  Americans,  no  matter 
what  their  social  or  economic  status. 

“As  the  world  has  grown  smaller.” 
it  states,  “the  individual’s  world  has 
grown  larger.  .  .  .  Today  he  is  inti¬ 
mately  affected  by  events  in  faraway 
places  as  well  as  those  close  by.  NEWS 
is  more  vital  today  than  ever  before.’’ 

After  showing  how  families  of  all 
types  require  their  diet  of  news,  the 
story  turns  to  a  double-truck  spread 


LOCAI,  NEWSPAPER  satisfies  the 
constant  desire  for  LOCAL  NEWS.” 
it  states. 

To  support  its  argument  that  “peo¬ 
ple  need  the  news”  the  presentation 
swings  into  a  brief,  factual  study  of 
newspaper  circulation,  showing  how 
newspapers  cover  every  important 
market.  People  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  this  section  reveals,  pay  more 
than  $416,000,000  a  year  (an  average 
of  more  than  $8,000,000  a  week)  in 
order  to  read  newspapers,  and  write 
more  than  50.000.000  letters  a  year  to 
newspaper  editors  for  help  and  advice 
on  a  thousand  different  subjects. 
Newspaper  circulation  is  reported  as 
more  than  41,800,000  on  weekdays  and 
30.900,000  on  Sundays  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  daily  circu¬ 
lation  total,  the  presentation  states, 
represents  an  increase  of  26%  in  the 
last  15  years,  during  which  time  the 
population  increased  only  17%. 

Advantages  of  Newspaper  Ads 

The  specific  advantages  of  newspaper 
advertising  are  outlined  in  the  third 
section,  which  stresses  the  importance 
of  using  newspapers  for  “spotting” 
markets,  obtaining  quick  results,  capi¬ 
talizing  on  new  developments  and 
changing  conditions  which  affect  peo¬ 
ple’s  buying,  localizing  advertising 
appeals,  promoting  dealer  distribution 
and  building  prestige  and  good  will. 

This  section  opens  with  the  transi¬ 
tional  statement  that  “because  every¬ 
body  who  reads  reads  a  newspajjer, 
NEWSPAPERS  ARE  THE  BASIC 
ADVER’nSING  MEDIUM.  In  this  or¬ 
der  the  advantages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  are  presented: 

“With  newspapers  you  can  tell  your 
story  to  the  largest  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers  and  get  the  most  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  any  market  of  all 
markets. 

“You  can  talk  to  the  whole  family 
and  reach  people  of  all  income  groups, 
all  ages,  all  classes,  all  occupKations. 

“Advertising  is  NEWS  .  .  .  informa¬ 
tion.  It  does  a  better  job  when  it  has 


.sales  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  told  members  and  guests 
of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Association  at 
the  organization’s  spring  meeting  here 
today.  Newspapers  have  been  out¬ 
sold  by  magazines  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media,  even  outdoor,  he  said,  and 
on  a  plea  that  the  Bureau  is  the  only 
organization  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  committed  to  promote  the  sale 
of  newspaper  advertising  asked  for 
support  of  the  $400,000  budget  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  the  Bureau  might  carry 
on  beneficial  research. 

Breckenridge  told  of  the  Bureau’s 
past  efforts  and  its  function  to  in¬ 
crease  newspaper  advertising  linage, 
stating  that  the  target  consists  of  26 
agencies  that  place  about  70%  of  all 
advertising.  The  newspaper  industry 
crossed  about  $157,000,000  la.st  year 
Breckenridge  said. 

Ufilizet  Gallup's  Aid 

Through  the  indirect  help  of  Dr. 
George  Gallup  the  Bureau  has  created 
an  accurate  measuring  rod  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  through  individual 
reader  interviews,  the  speaker  re¬ 
vealed,  and  illustrated  his  talk  with 
a  carefully  annotated  copy  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  readers  of 
which  were  inteiwiewed. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  some 
amazing  discoveries  were  made,  which 
the  speaker  proved  by  quoting  exact 
percentages.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  out  that,  contrary  to  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  exoectation.  the  most  widely 
read  political  story  was  not  on  page 
one  but  page  6.  It  was  revealed  that 
the  size  of  the  advertising  did  not  de¬ 
termine  its  pulling  power  but  pri¬ 
marily  its  excellence  of  copy  and  v.'hat 
kind  of  reader  material  surrounded 
the  ad.  “The  size  is  not  so  important 
as  the  proper  use  of  white  space.” 
Breckenridge  asserted,  “and  by  its 
proper  use  it  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  medium.”  One  ad  pulled  but 
2%  reader  interest  because  of  its 
obviously  poorly  written  copy  and 


on  Los  Angeles  papers  to  whom,  bf 
said,  he  had  paid  sums  ranging  fro:  1 
$25  to  $11,211  a  year  over  a  period  «  j  . 
four  years. 

Three  of  the  men  named,  includir.;  i 
.Sid  Ziff,  sports  editor,  were  on  tk  | 
Herald  &  Express  staff.  The  manage  j  ’f* 
ment,  according  to  John  B.  T.  Canif-  ‘ 
bell,  managing  editor,  decided  to  If  I 
out  everyone  mentioned  in  the  legt-  ? 
lative  inquiry.  Effective  yesterda;  j  E 
George  Davis,  who  has  been  a  men-  '  anc 
ber  of  the  Herald  &  Express  spon-  ]  ver 
staff  since  1929,  was  named  sports  edi-  j  J.  1 
tor.  Before  coming  to  Los  Angete  ;  dir 
Davis  was  sports  editor  of  the  Se  j  Inc 
Francisco  Bulletin,  from  1926  to  19®  j!  ing 
when  that  paper  was  purchased  b  , 

W.  R.  Hearst  and  combined  with  the  1 
Call.  He  joined  the  Bulletin  in  192!  Co 
No  Denials  Reported 

At  the  Examiner  the  eight  roe: 
listed  in  Daro’s  testimony  were  dl‘‘ 
missed.  “Lanny”  Leighninger,  wh' 
became  sports  editor  of  the  Examine:  [ 
January  23.  1939,  was  not  involved  it  I  ^ 
the  testimnoy,  and  is  rebuilding  the  j 
staff.  ^  I  ; 

When  the  assembly  investigatk*  ! 
broke  two  weeks  ago  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  let  out  its  sports  editof. 
Claude  Newman,  replacing  him  with 
Jim  Lindsley,  former  member  of  the 
copy  desk. 

Those  being  replaced  on  the  Exaro-  i 
iner  are  Mark  Kelly,  Maxwell  Stilft  [ 
Bill  Potts,  Chet  Koeppel.  Cad  ( 
Schwarts,  Jack  James,  Pete  Brun**>  s 
and  Gene  Coughlin,  and  on  the  Herald  | 

&  Express,  Ziff,  Edward  Krauch  and  f 
Neil  McDonald.  [ 

No  further  indication  has  been  made  [ 
by  the  Times,  or  the  Daily  or  ErewN  [» 
News,  as  to  the  disposition  of  case  f. 
involving  their  employes.  | 

I  P  &  P  FIRE  '  I  ; 

Fire  May  1  destroyed  one  of  the  j  ^ 
first  buildings  erected  by  the  Inter;  j 
national  Paper  Co.  at  Fort  Edward  i  v 
N.  Y.,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  sev- 1 
eral  thousand  dollars.  n 


^£*0  R  may  13,  1939 
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ana  Features 
Copy  Evaluation 
[Techniques 

National  Advertisers' 
Spring  Meeting  Held  at 
Rye.  N.  Y. 


Recall  tests,  the  triple  associates 
est  and  sales  tests,  new  and  advanced 
iorms  of  copy  evaluation  technique 
ind  their  application  to  many  prac- 
-lical  advertising  problems,  were  de- 
iKribed  and  illustrated  by  several  ad- 
(vertising  agency  executives  to  approx - 
imately  175  members  of  the  Associa- 
)ff-tlt  tion  of  National  Advertisers  assembled 
reside;  jj,  their  annual  spring  meeting  May 
10-11  at  the  Westchester  Country 
Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

;  Discussing  these  topics  before  mem- 


Posinq  for  an  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  photographer  Wednes¬ 
day  after  175  ANA  members  recessed  for  lunch  are,  I.  to  r.: 
C.  H.  W.  Ruprecht,  Underwood  Elliot  Fisher;  D.  C.  Berry, 
Schieffelin  Drug  Co.;  Harry  Mercer,  American  Rolling  Mill; 
Cy  Conner,  Aluminum  Co.,  George  Cushing,  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 


An  ANA  members  group  relaxing  on  the  terrace  of  the  club 
after  the  Wednesday  morning  session.  L.  to  r.:  Jarvis  Mason, 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Carleton  Healy,  Hiram  Walker; 
L.  E.  Meyer,  International  Cellucotton  Co.;  Paul  Ellison, 
Hygrade  Sylvania  Corp. 


Discussing  ANA  program  at  the  West¬ 
chester  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.  Left, 
W.  B.  Taylor,  L.  M.  Mathes  Co.,  who  spoke 
on  the  "Triple  Associates  Test,"  and  H.  M. 
Werren,  National  Carbon  Co.,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  opening  session. 
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riodoii  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 

sion,  which,  as  all  other  meetings  and 
round  table  conferences  during  the 
two-day  convention,  were  open  only 
to  representatives  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  of  ANA  member  companies, 
were: 

Agency  Executives 

D.  E.  Robinson,  general  manager 
and  director  of  research.  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.;  W.  B.  Taylor. 
J  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  and  Frank  Coutant, 
director  of  research.  Pedlar  &  Ryan. 
Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the  Copy  Test¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Re- 
sed  b  ,|  i-earch  Foundation, 
ith  the  jj  H.  M.  Warren,  National  Carbon 
Company,  who  presided  at  the  opening 
session,  gave  an  informal  summary  of 
the  morning  speakers'  talks  showing 
how  the  test  techniques  which  they 
described  could  be.  and  have  been, 
used  to  demonstrate  to  management 
the  part  that  advertising  plays  in  the 
sales  and  profit  picture.  Drawing  on 
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his  own  experiences  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Warren  pointed  out  the  success  his 
company  has  had  with  advertising  a 
line  of  flashlights. 

Titling  his  address  “How  Off-Season 
Advertising  Straightened  out  the  Val¬ 
leys  in  Our  Sales  Curve,”  an  instance 
of  practical  application  of  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  to  a  sales  problem,  G.  F. 
Tilton,  representing  Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.,  described  how  ad  technique 
earned  for  hLs  company  definite  sales 
results. 

Outlines  Research  Study 

Because  these  sessions  were  closed 
to  the  press  no  advance  texts  of  the 
speakers’  addresses  were  available, 
but  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Copy  Testing 
Committee  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  outlined,  briefly, 
the  material  included  in  the  recent 
study  of  the  ARF  Committee  of  the 
general  field  of  copy  evaluation. 

Discussing  recall  tests.  Editor  & 
PuBiSHER  was  informed  Mr.  Robinson 
showed  how  the  ARF  Committee  first 
divided  copy  evaluation  into  five  divi¬ 
sions — opinion  test,  inquiry  and  cou¬ 
pon  test,  identification  and  recogni¬ 
tion  test,  sales  test  and  recall  test — 
pointing  out  how  the  Committee  di¬ 
vided,  in  turn,  these  classifications  in¬ 
to  three  groups — unaided  recall,  aided 
recall,  and  triple  associates. 

These  three  classifications,  he  said, 
have  two  characteristics  in  common. 
They  seek  to  measure  the  impressions 
left  in  people’s  minds  after  the  adver- 
ti.sement  has  been  seen  or  heard.  The 
people  tested  are  asked  to  recall  their 
impressions  of  the  ads  in  the  absence 
of  the  ads  themselves,  he  asserted. 

Although  some  forms  of  Unaided 
Recall  Test  have  little  value  for  an 
advertiser  as  copy  testing  practice, 
they  can,  however,  he  said,  be  em¬ 
ployed  occasionally  in  media  testing. 

The  Aided  Recall  and  Triple  Asso¬ 
ciates  Tests,  however,  circumvent  the 


“immeasurable  variables”  met  with  in 
the  Unaided  Recall  Test,  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  said,  these  tests  providing  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  certain  definite  “associa¬ 
tions”  and  confining  his  thinking  with¬ 
in  practical  limits. 

The  chief  advantage  to  the  advertiser 
of  the  Aided  Recall  Test,  Mr.  Robinson 
pointed  out  in  concluding,  is  that  it 
measures  the  net  result  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  of  all  competing  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Applying  the  Triple  Associates  Test 
to  a  specific  ad  problem,  Mr.  Taylor 
revealed,  it  was  learned,  how  one 
dominant  advertiser,  the  National  Car¬ 
bon  Company,  a  J.  M.  Mathes  client, 
by  exercising  caution,  was  able  to  ap¬ 
ply  successfully  the  Triple  Associates 
technique  to  its  line  of  Eveready 
Flashlight  Batteries  product. 

Found  Movies  Valuable 

Mr.  Taylor  traced  the  history  from 
1934  when  his  company  searched  for 
a  proper  technique  of  measuring  copy 
value,  choosing  between  radio  and 
movie  questionnaires.  The  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  pointed  out,  was  that  “minute 
movies”  was  a  more  valuable  tech¬ 
nique  than  radio,  cautioning,  however, 
that  “neither  my  agency  or  our  client 
believes  for  a  minute  that  these  tests 
prove  the  ineffectiveness  of  radio  as 
an  advertising  medium.” 

Using  and  evaluating  dircct-by-mail 
advertising  discus.sions  occupied  mem¬ 
bers  Wednesday  afternoon,  while  that 
evening  they  attended  a  special  fea¬ 
ture,  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  R.  G 
Baker,  manager  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  division.  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  on  "Television  as  an  Advertising 
Medium.’’ 

And  Industrial  Advertisers’  Session 
and  discussions  on  “Evaluating  the 
Co-ordination  of  Sales  and  Advertis¬ 
ing”  featured  the  sessions  Thursday 
morning,  while  that  afternoon  was  de¬ 
voted  to  various  Round  Table  discus¬ 
sions.  On  Friday,  the  members  left 
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V  w"i?  ^^5**  “"r}.  '^re  Corp.;  William  Wolff.  Western  Electric; 
eter  Rowe.  Estate  Stove  Co.;  C.  E.  Moorp,  Sheffield  Sreel. 


A  before-lunch  conversation  Wednesday  at  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  meeting.  L.  to  r.:  Robert  Wheeler,  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Co.;  John  Swenehart,  Atlas  Powder  Co.; 
William  A.  Hart.  Dupont;  C.  H.  Lang,  General  Electric 
Company. 


Rye  for  New  York  City  where  they 
met  in  joint  session  with  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  A  spe¬ 
cial  A  AAA  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair 
on  Saturday  wound  up  the  convention. 

Newspaper  Trend 
To  Time  Discounts 
And  Open  Rates 

Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Finds  206  Rate  Changes 
In  9  Months 

Chicago,  May  9 — A  trend  on  -the 
part  of  newspapers  to  adopt  frequency 
discounts  and  change  from  flat  to  slid¬ 
ing  scale  rates  for  national  advertisers 
is  noted  in  a  study  of  206  U.  S.  dailies 
made  for  Editor  &  Pubisher  by  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

During  the  nine-month  period 
(Aug.,  1938.  through  April,  1939) 
there  were  206  changes  announced  in 
the  general  (black  and  white)  run  of 
paper  rates  carried  in  Standard  Rate 
&  Data.  These  do  not  include 
changes  due  to  consolidations  or 
made  necessary  for  some  similar  rea¬ 
son. 

79  Frequency  Offers 

The  study  revealed  that  79  news¬ 
papers  adopted  a  frequency  discount 
plan  set  up  by  Illinois  &  Iowa  Group, 
t'ffective  Aug.,  1938.  In  addition,  51 
dailies  revised  their  national  rate 
structures  from  a  flat  to  a  sliding  scale 
basis.  Thirty-six  of  the  changes  in¬ 
volved  revisions  which  include  a  spe¬ 
cial  di.scount  applicable  to  contracts 
for  10,000,  15,000  or  20,000  lines.  This 
discount  arrangement  began  in  Nov., 
1938  and  announcements  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  were  made  through  Feb.,  1939. 
Fifteen  of  the  changes  w-ere  revisions 
which  included  linage  contract  dis¬ 
counts  not  in  the  10,000  to  20,000-line 
classification. 

During  this  .same  period,  five  papiers 
revised  their  rate  structures  from  a 
sliding  scale  to  a  flat  rate  basis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
study. 

Forty  newspapiers  announced  in¬ 
creases  in  national  rates  and  19  papers 
decreased  their  rate  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Twelve  dailies  revised  their 
linage  contract  discount  to  include  a 
lower  rate  for  10,000,  15,000  or  20.000 
lines. 

MARKS  75th  YEAR 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jouriial,  cele¬ 
brated  its  75th  anniversary.  May  7 
with  the  issuance  of  a  120-page  paper 
in  six  sections.  William  Henry  Sam¬ 
mons,  president  and  general  manager, 
has  been  with  the  paper  for  57  years, 
serving  as  president  since  1914. 
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Allen  BiUingsley  Is  Elect^ 

Advertising  Agents’  Chairman  to  Typos  ouer 


President  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Honored  at 
New  York  Convention  . . .  Kinney  and  Barton 
Speak  at  Dinner  Held  With  ANA 


Asks  Jurisdiction  Stand 
When  Union  Suggests  Itsei; 
As  Guild  Strike  Mediator 


MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK  for  the 
first  time  since  1925,  a  record 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  mem- 


A.  L.  Billingsley 


bership  attended 
the  association’s 
22nd  annual 
convention  May 
11  - 13  in  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel,  and,  dur¬ 
ing  its  opening 
day  of  activities, 
elected  Allen  L. 
Billingsley,  pres¬ 
ident,  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross, 
Inc.,  Cleveland, 
Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  succeed 
vice-president  and 


Gilbert  Kinney 

treasurer,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com 
pany.  New  York. 

William  Reydel,  vice  -  president, 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  'York,  was 
elected  vice-president;  Guy  C.  Smith, 
executive  vice  -  president,  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  E.  DeWitt  Hill,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  McCann-Erickson,  New  York, 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  President 
John  Benson  continues  in  that  office, 
having  been  elected  in  1936  for  a 
four-year  term. 

Three  Members-at-Large 

Members-at-large,  elected  for  three- 
year  terms  to  the  Executive  Board, 
include  F.  R.  Feland,  vice-president, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.;  Mr.  Kinney,  and  Chester  J. 
LaRoche,  president.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  New  York.  Frederick  R. 
Gamble  continues  as  executive  board 
secretary. 

Other  elections  were  held  for  offi¬ 
cers  and  governors  of  the  Sectional 
Councils  and  Chapters. 

Opening  the  two  days  of  meetings 
at  9:30  Thursday  morning,  delegates 
attended  a  business  session  meeting 
in  the  Empire  Room  after  which  they 
recessed  for  lunch.  An  executive  ses¬ 
sion  for  members  was  held  in  the 
Le  Perroquet  Suite  at  12:30. 

Round  tables,  held  concurrently, 
on  Copy,  Management,  Media,  Radio 
and  Screen,  featured  the  Thursday 
afternoon  activities.  These  sessions, 
as  all  others  during  the  opening  day, 
were  restricted  to  AAAA  members 
and  no  information  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press. 

Kinney  Defends  Advertising 

If  the  consuming  public  did  not  pay 
the  low  cost  of  advertising,  it  would 
have  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  selling 
without  advertising,  Mr.  Kinney,  in 
a  spirited  defense  of  advertising,  told 
AAAA  delegates  at  the  association’s 
annual  diner  Friday,  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  members  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  who  met  this 
week  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

He  termed  wrong  those  who  argue 
that  advertising  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  will  never  again  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  profit  or  success  which 
they  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  20 
yecirs. 

Declaring  that  “self  -  appointed 
leaders  of  consumers  seek  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  public  against  advertising 
v.'ith  the  charge  that  the  consumer 


pays  the  cost,’’  Mr.  Kinney  urged 
leading  agency  representatives  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  public  that  America’s 
high  standard  of  living  is  based  on 
modem  mass  distribution  and  selling 
methods  as  well  as  mass  production. 

The  modern  methods  “have  amply 
justified  their  ability  to  sell  an  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  goods  at  decreas¬ 
ing  costs  per  unit,’’  he  declared,  “yet 
little  has  been  done  to  develop  cr^it 
from  the  consumer  who  directly  bene¬ 
fits.  The  public  has  very  little  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  of  distribution. 

“Public  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  i>arts  played  by  inventors,  en¬ 
gineers  and  industrialists.  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  distributor  is  only 
vaguely  understood  —  easily  misrep¬ 
resented.” 

Says  Public  Is  Misled 

The  conspicuoxisness  of  advertising 
as  a  sales  force  has  led  to  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  estimates  of  its  costs,  Mr. 
Kinney  asserted,  pointing  out  that,  on 
the  average,  less  than  two  cents  out 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  spent  on 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  of 
various  types. 

In  commenting  on  the  future  out¬ 
look,  Mr.  Kinney  declared  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  yet  passed  its  period 
of  greatest  development  or  widest  op¬ 
portunity  because  the  media  and  the 
techniques  it  employs  are  more  and 
more  powerful  and  reach  more  and 
niore  people. 

“We  will  see  advertising  increas¬ 
ingly  employed  by  forward-looking 
management  to  tell  of  improved  val¬ 
ues  and  services,”  he  predicted.  “We 
will  see  advertising  increasingly  de¬ 
velop  the  power  and  capacity  to  sell 
more  effectively.” 

Warns  of  Trends 

He  warned,  however,  of  social  and 
economic  trends  which  “are  of  great 
import  to  American  manufacturers  as 
well  as  pK>litical  and  social  students 
and  which  may  cause  many  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  to  adjust  his  sights.” 

These  include  the  currently  slow 
growth  in  population  because  of  fall¬ 
ing  birth  rate  and  restricted  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  higher  birth  rate  in  rural 
areas  than  in  urban  centers,  and  the 
shift  in  preponderant  age  levels  with¬ 
in  our  population  which  is  steadily 
increasing  the  average  age,  he  pointed 
out. 

“If  we  are  not,  as  in  the  past,  to  sell 
to  a  constantly  and  rapidly  increased' 
population  we  must  plan  to  sell  more 
to  the  same  people,”  he  stated. 
“American  economy  is  built  on  sell¬ 
ing  more  each  year.  It  would  require 
an  entirely  new  philosophy  to  accept 
a  stabilized  volume.” 

Growth  of  population  has  been  a 
big  element  in  recovery  from  depres¬ 
sion  periods,  he  pointed  out.  “If  we 
are  not  to  have  this  aid  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree  in  the  future, 
this  will  increase  the  need  for  more 
efficient  use  of  such  other  elements  as 
promotion  and  advertising,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Congress  and  legislatures  can  pass 


ploy  only  part  of  the  workers  of 
America.  Our  markets,  as  our  land, 
yield  only  as  a  result  of  continuous 
cultivation.” 

Drawing  on  the  Scriptures  and  on 
the  philosophers  of  another  day  and 
combining  these  thoughts  with  pres¬ 
ent-day  American  political  activity, 
during  his  address.  Congressman 
Bruce  Barton,  of  New  York,  president, 
BBD&O,  speaking  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  assembled  for  their  annual  ban¬ 
quet  Friday  night,  credited  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  lifting  the  standard  of 
American  advertising  and  for  having 
introduced  “self-reform  and  self- 
improvement”  into  advertising. 

“I  believe  we  can  honestly  say  that 
advertising  at  this  moment  is  more 
truthful,  more  believable,  and  freer 
from  serious  objections  than  at  any 
time  since  organized  advertising  be¬ 
gan,”  the  veteran  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  said. 

Earlier  Friday,  a  closed  session  for 
members  and  guests  heard  various 
speakers  on  the  topic  “What  Interests 
People — and  Why?”  Speaking  briefly 
on  amusement,  photography,  sports, 
news  and  life,  respectively,  were: 

Billy  Rose,  amusements  impresario 
of  Billy  Rose  Enterprises;  Margaret 
Bourke  -  White,  Life  photographer; 
Larry  McPhail,  president  and  general 
manager,  Brooklyn  Dodgers  Baseball 
Club;  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Scripps- 
Howard  Ohio  Newspapers,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Rapp,  editor.  True  Story. 

Winding  up  the  convention  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  delegates  and  their  families 
took  a  special  AAAA  trip  to  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 


Chicago,  May  9 — The  local  Heej 
management  referred  to  jurisdictic: 
questions  involved  in  the  Chic 
Newspaper  Guild  strike  against  i 
local  Evening  American  and  Heroltj 
Examiner  in  answering  the  Chics 
Typographical  Union’s  offer  to 
operate  “in  any  way”  to  settle  thefrs- 
month-old  dispute. 

Merrill  C.  Meigs,  American  pi, 
lisher,  in  replying  to  Ralph  E.  Fiscizi 
president  of  CTU,  stated  in  part: 

“We  appreciate  the  offer  made 
the  Chicago  Typographical  Union  szl 
would  like  to  be  informed  whetizi 
by  this  resolution  Chicago  Typogra?:. 
ical  Union  Local  No.  16  intends 
waive  its  claim  for  jurisdiction  oisj 
some  of  the  employes  in  the  compe- 
ing  room. 

Asks  CTU  Stand 

“In  the  event  that  should  be  the 
tention  of  Chicago  Typographic  | 
Local  No.  16,  we  would  like  to  ask 
Chicago  Typographical  Local  No  h 
is  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  sinL^, 
waiver  of  jurisdiction  over  empbe! 
from  all  other  American  Federatior. 
Labor  affiliates  involved  in  this  t-t 
pute,  including  the  Chicago  Editcru 
Association  and  Newspaper  Comre-i 
cial  Associates.  .  .  .  Naturally,  n] 
would  welcome  any  help  in  setl 
the  strike.” 

The  invitation  from  Presi(i-::i 
Fischer  followed  a  meeting  of  a| 
printers  union  at  which  a  resolunsj 
was  adopted  deploring  the  prolota-j 
tion  of  the  strike  and  tendering  r* 
good  offices  of  the  CTU  to  spee: 
settlement. 


Cleveland  Papers  Get 
Swedish  Paper  by  Boat 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
shipment  of  European  newsprint  by 
boat  directly  to  a  Great  Lakes  port 
was  completed  May  8  when  1,650  tons 
of  Swedish  paper  arrived  at  Cleve¬ 
land  aboard  the  S.S.  Havmoey  for 
the  three  papers  there,  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Press  and  News. 

An  approximate  saving  of  $8,250 
was  made  by  the  papers  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  as  European  papier  sells  $5  pier 
ton  lower  than  Canadian  papier  de¬ 
livered. 

Arrangements  for  the  papier  were 
made  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Supiply 
Compiany,  New  York,  which  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Thursday  that  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  more  of  these  trips 
from  Sweden  will  be  made  during  the 
summer  months.  The  piapier  is  made 
by  the  Holmens,  Bruks.  Fabriks  mills. 


St.  Louis  Contract 

THE  St.  Louis  Star-Times  has  sif  - 
a  contract  with  the  St.  Louis 
paper  Guild  to  cover  wages  and  w.:; 
ing  conditions  in  its  editorial  t 
commercial  departments,  it  was  e 
nounced  April  29.  Commercial  - 
partment  employes  of  the  Star-Tr 
are  included  for  the  first  time  is 
contract  of  this  type.  Effective  Ms; 
and  extending  to  Dec.  31.  1940. 
contract  establishes  minimum  v  i 
for  several  classifications. 


St.  Paul  Contract 

THE  St.  Paul  Pioneer  and  Press-- 
patch  has  signed  a  contract  with  -e 
Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild  cove  f 
ing  advertising  department  employ 


CORRECTION 


The  New  York  Fair  editions  story 
which  appieared  on  page  10  of  the 
May  6  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
erroneously  stated  that  Edward  Mahar 
edited  the  Journal-American’s  World’s 
Fair  section.  He  is  in  charge  of  that 


Grand  Jury  to 
Probe  Tax  Case 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  11-- 
nouncing  at  his  press  conference 
day  that  a  grand  jury  at  Chicago 
be  asked  to  determine  whether  M  - 
Annenberg,  Philadelphia  ln<l'-  M 
publisher,  has  violated  the  income  = 
anti-trust  laws.  Attorney  Ge- 
Frank  Murphy  today  gave  assur.- 
that  there  will  be  no  “piolitical  pe- 
tion”  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  Mr.  Annenbc- 
lawyers  have  contended  if  there  is  ■ 
money  due  the  government  it  is 
because  of  purposeful  withholitog  ' 
have  assured  that  the  publish^-  ' 


paper’s  present  World's  Fair  staff, 
new  laws,  shorten  hours  or  lengthen  Material  for  this  section  was  super-  anxious  to  pay  any  amount  legally 
them,  control  prices  and  production  vised  and  written  by  Kent  Hunter,  The  Attorney  General  .said  the  <■-] 
but  there  will  not  be  work  unless  there  assisted  by  Syd  Boehm.  Editing,  will  be  presented  to  the  grand 
is  a  demand  for  what  the  worker  typography,  layouts  and  makeup  was  by  District  Attorney  William  J.  ' 

makes.  Unstimulated  demand  can  em-  directed  by  H.  Armand  de  Masi.  bell  at  Chicago,  without  ’  ’ 
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A  ^rcat  tree  "ains  its  stature,  builds  its 
strenfitli,  bears  its  fruit,  throu^rh  years  of 
growth  in  friendh  ‘rround. 

So  do  the  enterprises  of  men. 

When  one  newspaper  in  a  great  city  rises 
to  leadership  without  artificial  stimulation  .  .  . 
attracts  readers  through  merit  alone — 
and  stands  first  in  daily  circulation  \ear 
after  year  for  more  than  three  decades 

•  .  .  that  newspaper  reflects  character  and 
worth  that  can  be  products  only  of  deep-rooted 
natural  growth. 

hen  'I'he  Kvening  llulletin  began  its  rise 
to  circulation  leadership  among  Philadelphia 
daily  newspapers  forty-four  years  ago,  it 
decided  to  huild  a  future  on  merit  alone, 

— decided  that  circulation  should  stand  only 
lor  satisfied,  loyal  readers — that  each  day’s 


issue  of  I'he  Bulletin  would  be  so  edited  as 
to  sell  the  next  day’s  issue  to  the  same  reader 

.  .  .  and  more  reaiiers - ■oleK  on  the  interest  in 

its  pages. 

On  these  principles  'Phe  livening  Bulletin 
became  the  daily  newspaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  Philadelphia.  And  following 
these  principles — solely  on  reader  confidence, 
without  subscriber  contests  or  premiums  or 
prizes  to  subscribers — Phe  Evening  Bulletin 
has  continued  its  leadership  every  day,  six 
(la\s  a  week,  since  190s. 

’I'he  Bulletin’s  circulation  —  all  net  cash 
paid — is  PhUudrlphiti  circulation!  94.6%  in 
the  retail  tr.iding  area  of  the  greatest  city 
market  for  home  products  in  .America.* 

.And  as  important  to  the  advertiser  as  'Phe 
Evening  Bulletin’s  ruvirayc  of  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  market,  is  the  iuttri-st  readers  have  m  its 
pages. 

People  buy  'Phe  Evening  Bulletin  to  read — 
and  when  they  bu\  to  read,  they  read  to  buy! 
Eor  the  confidence  readers  have  in  The 
Bulletin’s  news  columns  is  reflected  by  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  advertising  in  its  pages. 

Consult  your  advertising  agency  about  the 
extra  value  of  circulation  by  natural  growth 
through  reader  interest. 

With  The  Evening  Bulletin  alone,  a 
manufacturer  can  reach  more  homes  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  than  with  any  other 
newspaper. morning  or  evening,  daily  or  Sunday 
— and  do  so  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per 
reader  in  America! 

•.Vinr  out  of  ten  (UceWnan  in  Philadvlphia  arc  sinfjlr- family 
homes.  More  sinylC'family  homes  than  New  York  City  amt 
Buffalo  combined:  than  Chicago  and  St.  Louis:  than  Cleve- 
Umd  and  Detroit:  more  than  any  one  of  twenty-tico  states. 
(l\  S.  Census  JO.iO.p 


C^(/^/u/eu/elpAia.-Gli/ o/ ^^~)/  S  •  //  -A* 

*  '  '  ^  coiiyright,  191'J,  Bulletin  Company.  Philadelphia 
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Fair  Issue  Brought  N.  Y. 
Daily  Highest  Circulation 


THE  GS-pwge  World’s  Fair  color 
gravTire  section  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  issued  as  part  of  the 
Sunday,  April  30,  issue  enabled  that 
newspaper  to  reach  the  highest  cir¬ 
culation  figure  it  has  had  since  Horace 
Greeley  founded  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  in  1841,  it  was  learned  this  week. 
The  circulation  was  approximately 
720,000  complete  copies  of  the  paper, 
plus  more  than  5,000  copies  of  the 
special  gravure  section,  sold  individ¬ 
ually. 

The  section  printed  in  tabloid  format 
in  full  color  and  monotone  gravure 
was  first  visualized  about  six  months 
ago  as  a  guide  and  directory  to  the 
Fair,  its  exhibits,  its  programs  and 
as  a  dramatic  reference-record  of  the 
times.  Except  for  articles  by  Harry 
Hopkins,  on  “Government  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Co-operate  for  Better  World,”  by 
Prof.  Alb^  Einstein  on  “Victory  for 
Democracy,”  by  David  Samoff  on 
“Radio  Casts  Its  Ray  on  a  New  Era — 
Television,”  by  Park  Commissioner 
Robert  Moses,  on  “After  the  Fair — 
Flushing  Meadow  Park,”  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Beebe,  “City  Faima,  Past  and 
Present,"  by  Caret  Garrett,  “Man’s 
New  Animal — the  Diesel  Engine,”  and 
by  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  on  “Utilities 
Look  to  New  Day,”  the  35  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  section  were  all  the  work 
of  Herald  Tribime  staff  writers. 

35  Feature  Articles 
These  articles  included  “Five-Year 
History  of  an  Idea  and  a  Fair,”  by 
Emmet  Crozier;  “Circling  Globe 
Twenty  Minutes  from  Trylon,”  by 
Leland  Stowe;  “Cuisine  of  World  at 
the  Fair,”  by  Clementine  Paddle- 
ford;  “The  Railroad  Exhibit,”  by 
Lucius  Beebe;  “A  Paradise  for  Ama¬ 
teur  Photographers,”  by  John  H. 
Walker;  “Art  in  Transition,”  by 
Royal  Cortissoz;  “  ‘Masterpieces  of 
Art’  on  Elxhibition,”  by  Carlyle  Bur¬ 
rows;  “A  New  Mighty  Instrument  of 
Entertainment,”  by  John  O’Reilly; 
“Fifth  Avenue,”  by  Katherine  Vin¬ 
cent;  “Football  Coaches  School,”  by 
Stanley  Woodward;  “Town  of  Tomor¬ 
row,”  by  Dorothy  Ducas  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gordon;  “Music  at  the  Fair,”  by 
Francis  D.  Perkins;  “Trumpets  and 
Truffles,”  by  Robert  W.  Dana;  “Fun 
for  All  and  It’s  All  for  Fun,”  by  Her¬ 
bert  Drake;  “The  Vast  Metropolitan 
Area  of  New  York,”  by  Thomas  Com¬ 
pere;  and  ‘‘For  All  Who  Worship 
God,”  by  Gilbert  Dewart. 

Assisting  alsf)  were  copyreaders 
Richard  Armstrong  and  Samuel  Wal¬ 
lace.  Joseph  S.  Evans,  Jr.,  super¬ 
vised  the  editorial  production  of  the 
supplement  and  Richard  F.  Crandell. 


Ir  1937* 

the  Retail  Sales  Volume 
ifl  the  Cleveland 
2-for-1  market  was 
$463,584,21  3.29 

(*  3%  weeks) 

You  can  cover  this 
rich  market  at  ONE 
low  cost  through  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

ClawalawT*  H»mt  Nmmpmptr 


gravure  editor,  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction.  Both  co-operated  in  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  p>ages. 

Of  the  68  pages  in  the  section,  22 
were  in  full  color  and  of  these  11  were 
devoted  to  advertising.  The  section 
had  26  p>ages  of  advertising  in  all,  with 
73  separate  advertisements  totaling 
36.179  agate  lines. 

Staff  Photos 

Most  of  the  color  photographs  used 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  section  were 
those  taken  by  photographers  of  its 
World’s  Fair  staff;  William  Morris, 
William  Bray,  Wesley  Stuart,  and 
Kenneth  Winham.  Staff  artists  col¬ 
laborating  in  the  preparation  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  map>s  for  reproduction  in¬ 
cluded  John  Flack,  Edwin  St.  James 
Fry,  William  Roeschlaub,  Walter 
Schroeder  and  Richard  Rickard. 
Other  free-lance  photographers  who 
were  credited  with  pictures  included 
Dimitri  Kessel,  Lotte  Jacobi,  Sozio, 
Rotan,  Schnall,  Alfred  Cook,  Kor- 
man,  Towse  and  Jack  Price,  Editor  & 
Publisher  columnist. 

In  addition  to  the  cover,  which  was 
drawn  by  artist  Clarence  D.  Homung 
and  was  a  visualization  of  the  “Gate¬ 
way  to  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,” 
the  29  full -color  photographs  were  of 
scenes,  architecture,  sculpture,  murals, 
and  “nocturne”  at  the  Fair,  as  well  as 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  of  Broadway  at 
night.  Two  double-page  spreads  of 
maps,  one  identifying  New  York’s 
points  of  interest  and  one  of  the 
World’s  Fair  panorama  also  featured 
the  issue.  The  latter  reproduction  in 
full  color  was  from  an  original  paint¬ 
ing  by  H.  M.  Pettit  eight  feet  by  four 


feet  in  area.  It  had  to  be  trucked  in 
a  moving  van  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.  to  be 
photographed  in  the  plant  of  the  Alco 
Gravure  there,  which  printed  the  in¬ 
side  pages  of  the  supplement.  The 
cover  was  printed  in  the  Chicago  plant 
of  Alco  Gravure,  on  80-lb.  stock. 

Approximately  26  tons  of  44”  paper  , 
was  used  for  the  cover.  For  the  in¬ 
side  i>ages  approximately  188  tons  , 
of  64"  rolls  of  39-lb.  roto  stock  was 
used.  ’The  stock  was  supplied  by  the 
International  Paper  Co. 

The  Herald  Tribune  dropped  its  ! 
usual  Bodoni  headletter  for  ffie  sec-  | 
tion  substituting  the  Metro  series,  | 
with  Bookman  for  the  picture  de¬ 
scriptions. 

Joseph  S.  Evans,  Jr.,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  contents  of 
the  issue  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  staff  since  1931.  fol¬ 
lowing  his  graduation  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  At 
Yale  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Yale  Daily  News  and  correspondent 
for  several  newspapers.  On  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  he  has  been  reporter,  re¬ 
write  man,  on  the  copy  desk,  and 
make-up  editor.  He  is  married  and 
commutes  daily  from  his  52-acre 
“Valley  Cottage”  near  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

His  work  as  World’s  Fair  issue  ed¬ 
itor  made  him  the  logical  man  to  as¬ 
sume  the  direction  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  bureau  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
and  since  April  30  he  has  been  di¬ 
recting  the  news  activities  there  with 
a  staff  of  12  to  15  men. 

■ 

ANNUAL  COAST  FIESTA 

Resulting  from  an  editorial  cap¬ 
tioned  “All  the  World  Loves  a 
Parade — and  a  Fiesta”  carried  Feb. 
25  in  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
proposing  the  perpetuation  of  an  an¬ 
nual  “Mardi  Gras”  for  the  city,  a  per¬ 
manent  San  Francisco  Festival  Assn., 
has  been  announced  by  Mayor  Rossi. 


RKRon  Business 
PACES  niiTion 

Akron  business  for  the  first  quarter  of  1939  was 
well  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year  with 
indexes  registering  gains  ranging  from  10  to 
450%.  Both  Manufacturing  and  Retail  gains  are 
apparently  well  ahead  of  United  States  business 
as  a  whole,  the  bureau  of  business  statistics  of 
Akron  University’s  Commerce  Department  re¬ 
ported  in  its  March  review. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  GAINS  Reported 

Res.  Building  Permits  up  207.7^,  442. 1'  j,  in  value.  New 
Pass.  Car  Registrations  up  61. 9' j.  Trucks  121.6'V» 

Inbound  carloadings  up  28.1 Outbound  21.8''j. 
Industrial  Power  Consumption  up  24.3^f  . 

Long  Distance  Telephone  Calls  up  21^r- 
Property  Sales  up  18.9'  ,.  Bank  Debits  up  14''J. 

Department  Store  Sales  up  13.5' , .  Postal  Receipts  up  8'^' . 

For  Blanket  coverage  of  this  alert,  free-spending 
Akron  Market,  place  your  sales  messages  in  the 

RKROn  BERCOn  JOURRRL 

ESTABLISHED  1839 

Represented  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Here’s  to 
the 


rUNE  .  . 

Brides  ...  is  comm! 
up,  and  so  is  NEA’sbi 
budget  of  June  Bride  (a- 
tures.  It  includes  stone 
by  Marian  Youngs 
clothes,  home  fumishi 
and  household  budget; 
.  .  .  low-cost  menus  as 
food  budgets  for  brides  Is 
Mrs.  G  a  y  n  o  r  Madds 
.  .  .  striking  photograpb 
and  sketches  .  .  .  troie 
seaus  .  .  .  news  on  me 
chandise  the  newlywea 
will  buy,  from  weddis 
gowns  to  pots  and  pam 
.  .  .  a  romantic  seta 

“Bride  on  a  Budget.”  k 
release  June  8  .  .  .  i 
wealth  of  other  materii 


^HESE  Home  Page  illuslxJ 
tions  and  stories  makes! 
tractive  editorial  material  fo' 
June  Bride  shopping  section: 
and  special  pages,  covering  al 
most  every  line  of  merchan 
dise  of  interest  to  the  altar 
bound.  Write  for  recent  NE' 
Home  Page  proofs. 


*  Newspaperdoin’s  highest  honor 
has  come  to  Oklahoma  on  its  Gohl- 
en  anniversary  .  .  .  the  first  time  in 
the  state’s  history.  Charles  Werner, 
staff  cartoonist  of  The  Daily  Okla- 
lioman  and  Oklahoma  City  Ti  mes 
has  been  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  the  outstanding  newspaper  car¬ 
toon  of  19d8.  He  takes  his  place 
along  with  Hatchelor  of  the  New 
^ork  Daily  News,  Duffy  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  .^nn.  Taihurt  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  News  and  Darling  of  the  Herald- 
Trihune  syndicate  ...  all  former 
prize  winners. 

This  signal  honor  climaxes  a  long 
list  of  successes  that  have  come  to 


this  .lO-year-old  Oklahoman  and 
Times  staff  member  all  within  the 
past  four  years.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  first  selected  several  Werner 
cartoons  for  reproiluction.  Then  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Old  Literary 
Digest,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Yearbook  and  a  score  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  followed  suit.  And 
his  work  hangs  in  the  Press  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition 
and  in  a  selected  private  collection 
at  Chicago's  Academv  of  Fine  Arts. 


Pulitzer  awards  come  to  but  few. 
Charles  Werner  is  one  of  those  so 
fortunate.  Yet  the  spirit  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  wins  these  awards  is 
present  in  every  edition  of  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  .  .  .  has  inspired  an  army 
of  more  than  800  proud  craftsmen 
on  these  newspapers  to  use  the 
heads,  hands  and  machines  at  their 
command  to  produce  consistently 
the  finest  and  most  widely  read 
newspapers  in  the  Southwest. 


Best  Cartoon  of  1938 


•  B  erner’s  prize  cartoon  appeared  on 
the  editorial  page  of  The  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  October  6th,  1938.  Predicting 
the  impending  dissolution  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  after  Hitler  had  guaranteed 
the  country's  inviolability,  it  was  cap¬ 
tioned  “Nomination  for  1938.''  It  ap¬ 
peared  after  Germany  had  seized  Sude- 
tanland,  before  occupying  it  in  toto. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 


COMPANY 
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Five  Convicted 
In  Mobile 
Conspiracy  Case 


Motions  for  New  Trials 
Filed  .  .  .  Involved  Press 
Freedom  Issue 


jury  verdict  was  inconsistent  in  that 
it  acquitted  Chamberlain  of  conspir¬ 
ing  with  the  other,  and  “at  the  same 
time  found  the  defendants  gtiilty  of 
having  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
charges  in  the  indictment  with  Cham¬ 
berlain.” 


Motions  are  expected  by  attorneys 
for  the  three  others  fotmd  guilty. 


Mobile,  Ala.,  May  10 — Five  persons 
stood  convicted  and  faced  federal 
prison  terms  today  for  conspiring 
against  freedom  of  the  press,  in  a 
case  perhaps  without  parallel  in 
American  newspapier  annals. 

Of  six  piersons  charged  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  five  were  foimd  guilty  by 
a  United  States  district  court  jury 
that  returned  its  verdict  Saturday 
night  after  a  5-hour  deliberation. 
The  jury  got  the  case  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  after  listening  to  six  days 
of  testimony  and  arguments. 

Conspired  to  Silence  Newspapers 

Convicted  on  a  charge  of  conspir¬ 
ing  to  silence  a  newspaper  expose  of 
the  lottery  racket  in  Mobile  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  compromising  photograph  over 
the  head  of  Henry  P.  Ewaid,  then 
executive  editor  of  the  Mobile  Press 
Register,  were: 

Sam  B.  Powe,  lottery  operator  and 
politician — ^seven  years  in  prison  and 
a  $500  fine. 

Pete  Crolich,  barroom  operator  and 
associate  of  Powe — years  and  a 
$200  fine. 


Shott  “Te.kei 


TOM  REVELLE,  deskman  on  the 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  pulled  a 
stunt  in  connection  with  a  story  he 
was  running  down  some  years  ago, 
when  he  was  reporting  for  the  News, 
the  telling  of  which  still  gets  a  laugh 
around  the  News  during  those  “after 
30”  periods. 

Tom  was  looking  into  the  reported 
indictment  of  a  social  leader  on  rather 
sensational  charges.  A  magistrate 
had  issued  the  warrant  and  it  had 
been  served  and  returned  to  him  in 
preparation  for  a  hearing  before  him. 
The  magistrate,  and  the  warrant  he 
held,  were  the  only  authentic  check 
on  the  story,  which  could  not  be 
turned  loose  without  iron-bound  au¬ 
thority  as  to  the  charges. 

The  magistrate  refused  to  discuss 
the  case  or  show  the  warrant.  So 
Tom,  who  has  just  one  arm,  and  is 
six  and  a  half  feet  tall,  tried  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  laughing  at  the  magistrate 
and  telling  him  that  he  knew  he  didn’t 
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by  just  showing  him  the  outside  of 
the  warrant. 

IThe  magistrate  took  it  out  of  his 
desk  to  show  the  reporter  the  name 
on  the  back.  When  he  did  Tom 
grabbed  it  and  started  running  around 
the  office.  The  magistrate  took  out 
after  him.  Round  and  round  the  desks 
and  chairs  they  went,  nip  and  tuck, 
with  Tom  waving  the  paper  in  his 
one  good  hand  to  get  it  imfolded  so 
he  could  read  the  contents.  He  kept 
up  the  chase  long  enough  to  see  the 
charges  in  the  warrant,  and  to  see 
that  it  had  been  served,  and  then 
stopped  and  returned  it  to  a  winded 
and  irate  magistrate. 

That  afternoon  the  News  broke  the 
story. 


DON  QUIXOTIC  note  in  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph: 

5.000  WOMEN  TO  FIGHT 

EAST  END  INCINERATOR 


iff’s  force  arrest  his  stepfather.  Hie, 
was,  of  course,  no  relation  betwee 
the  principals  in  the  affair  and  tb 
matter  is  just  one  of  those  things  whie 
sometimes  happen. 

“However,  we  derive  some  consot 
tion  from  the  fact  that  we  more 
quently  see  egregious  errors  made  anc 
apologized  for  in  the  large  dailies  thj; 
we  do  in  this  paper.” 


PERHAPS  the  compositor  was  vent¬ 
ing  a  personal  spite  when  he  set  tit 
following  ad  in  Walla  Walla  (Wash 
Union-Bulletin: 

“CYANOGAS  Kills  Rats,  Mk: 
Golfers,  Squirrels.  Ants,  etc.” 


AN  EIDITOR  writes: 


LAST  YEAR  in  the  New  York  Times 
appeared  a  list  of  graduates  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  divided  according 
to  colleges.  A  typographical  error 
caused  some  people  to  be  graduated 
from; 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  RATS 


THAT  BUGABOO  of  the  newspaper 
business  —  unintentional  error  —  re¬ 
cently  brought  this  printed  apology 
from  the  Clifton  (Ariz.)  Copper  Era: 

•‘EVEN  WE  MAKE  EM 
"The  Era  expresses  deep  regret 
at  a  disarremgement  of  a  story  which 
made  a  popular  member  of  the  sher- 


FOR  SLAYING  3  , 

"Said  Mr.  Know-It-All,  I’ve  re*! 
this  story  through  three  times  and  I  j 
don’t  see  this  Borgia  person  men  ; 
tinned  in  it  a  single  time!” 


WORD  PLAY  by  the  usually  seda;‘ 
Los  Angeles  Times: 

TALLEY  MATE 

RETALIATES 


F  C 


“Several  years  ago  when  I  was  edi:- 
ing  the  Newton  Falls  (O.)  Herald,,!* 
reader  who  was  always  finding  fad: 
with  the  way  the  paper  was  edite;  j 
once  came  striding  triumphantly  im 
the  office  waving  a  paper  in  front  i  j. 
my  nose  and  pointing  with  a  look  o:  Ij 
disdain  at  the  following  headline;  I 
•BORGIA’  TO  DIE  I 


Kditor  &  Polisher  will  pay  $2  tor  taa  i' 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Tki*  j 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


a 


WALL 

STREET 

JOURNAL 


MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVES 


have  a  warrant  anyway,  that  it  was  all 
hokum,  and  that  there  was  no  such 
case  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
magistrate  wouldn’t  dare  indict  so- 
and-so.  It  worked.  The  magistrate 
defended  himself.  Tom  carried  on 
his  ridicule  and  taunted  the  magis¬ 
trate,  daring  him  to  prove  his  point 


George  McKenzie,  underworld 
character — 5  years  and  a  Ic  fine. 

John  Powe,  brother  of  Sam — 18 
months  and  $200  fine. 

Miriam  McKenzie.  George’s  wife — 
2  years  and  Ic  fine. 

Bart  B.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  25-year- 
old  assistant  state’s  attorney,  was 
found  not  guilty  of  any  part  in  the 
conspiracy.  Thirty-six  hours  after 
the  jury’s  verdict,  however,  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  young  prosecutor  was 
announced  by  his  father,  Bart  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Sr.,  who  is  the  state’s  attorney 
for  Mobile  County,  and  has  held  that 
office  20  years.  No  explanation  of  the 
resignation  was  made,  but  reports 
were  that  young  Chamberlain  quit 
his  post  because  of  revelations  in  trial 
testimony  that  he  had  known  of 
Powe’s  gambling  operations  and  hadn’t 
done  anything  about  it. 

Now  Trial  Motions  Fiiod 
Attorneys  for  the  Powe  brothers 
today  filed  motions  asking  new  trials, 
on  110  different  grounds,  based  mostly 
on  objections  of  defense  counsel  which 
the  court  overruled  during  the  trial, 
and  on  written  charges  submitted  by 
defense  attorneys  which  the  court  re¬ 
fused  to  read  to  the  jury. 

The  Powe  lawyers  asserted  also  the 


"The  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald — 

One  of  the  best  daily 
Newspapers  in  America." 


li'illiaiii  Lyon  Phelps  in  his 
"Autobiography  of  Letters." 

Oxford  University  Press. 


and  bu/.zer  are  handy.  Here  associ 
ates  can  be  conveniently  consulted 

•  <  •  The  one  merchandising  me 
dium.  the  one  “window''  is  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  86  per  cent 
of  its  circulation  is  read  by  execu- 
tive>  at  their  desks! 

*  F  •  It  gives  you.  per  advertising 
dollar,  more  readers  who  are  active 
management-executives  of  industrial 
corporations  with  assets  <d  over 
$1.(XX).000  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion — magazine  or  newspaper. 

F  F  •  You  can  step  up  the  success  ol 
your  messages  in  oth- 
er  executive  publics 
tions;  you  can  gets 
better  onyout 

sales  dollars — by  let 

ting  The  Wall  btrwt 
journal  merchandise 

tor 


immQ 


The  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald  is  the  only  news¬ 
paper  completely  cover¬ 
ing  the  Thumb  District, 
Circulation  21,677  A.B.C. 


With  tears  in  hi.-  beady  eyes  the  de¬ 
partment-store  buyer  pleads  with  his 
merchandise  manager  for  window 
space. 

♦  F  •  “Sure.  I  gotta  have  the  ad,”  he 
>ays.  “but  gimme  a  window  for  a 
tie-in ;  I’ll  sell  twice  as  much.” 

♦  ♦  ♦  In  selling  to  high  execu¬ 
tives  —  machinery,  transporta¬ 
tion,  raw  materials,  advertising 
space,  bank  service,  insurance, 
etc. — the  principle  is  the  same. 

But  Point  of  Sale  is  the  execu¬ 
tive's  desk. 

♦  •  F  Here  secretary,  telephone 


Circulation 
for  April 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April.  1939. 


April  circulation  of  The  Sim- 
day  Sun  averaged  192,795  per 
Sunday. 

Evarything  in  Baltimore 
Ravolote  Around 


Morning  Evening 


Sunday 
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Coidbiatt 


"fVfftr  DIFARTMEHT  ON 
OUR  TEN  FLOORS  DID 


AN  OUTSTANDING  JOB 


ALL  TEN  FLOORS  of  Goldblatt’s  State  Street  store 
£x  on  Monday,  April  24  offered  a  spectacular  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  responsiveness  of  Chicago’s  largest  con¬ 
stant  audience. 

To  launch  its  State  Street  Day  event,  Goldblatt’s  on 
Sunday,  April  23  used  13  full  pages  of  advertising  to 
picture  and  describe  hundreds  of  timely  values  to  readers 
of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 

On  Monday,  1,700  extra  sales  people,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  staf  of  2,000,  were  on  duty  ready  for  the  crowds. 

But,  wrote  Maurice  Goldblatt,  president,  “The  results 
far  exceeded  our  expectations  ...  It  was  impossible  to 
take  care  of  our  customers  and  give  them  the  usual 
Goldblatt  service. 

“Every  department  on  our  ten  floors  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job.  We  set  a  sales  record  for  the  largest  Mon¬ 
day’s  business  in  our  State  Street  store.” 

Here  is  fresh  evidence  that  you  can  get  more  business 
right  now  if  you  go  after  it  through  the  medium  to 
which  Chicago  is  accustomed  to  respond. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  more  than  725,000  families 
living  right  in  metropolitan  Chicago  look  to  the  Tribune 
for  news,  entertainment  and  buying  ideas. 

Because  its  editorial  qualities  appeal  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  the  Tribune  reaches  a  majority  of  all  the 
families  in  metropolitan  Chicago — practically  as  many 
as  are  reached  by  any  two  other  Chicago  newspap>ers 
combined. 

The  experience  of  Chicago  department  stores  proves 
that  Tribune  readers  make  up  their  largest  and  best 
Chicago  market.  Department  stores  spend  more  money 
for  advertising  in  the  Tribune  than  they  spend  in  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  product  you  sell  ...  or  to 
whom  you  sell  .  .  .  you  can  sell  more  by  building  your 
Chicago  advertising  program  around  the  Tribune.  Rates 
per  100,000  circulation  are  among  the  lowest  in  America. 


fflljka50  OTtibuiit 


average  net  paid  total  circulation  now  more 

than  900,000  DAILY— OVER  1,100,000  SUNDAY 


^  Here  arc  r.  "'''ote  11*  floon 

‘Wrd 

%  day  Inr.  ’  ivear  H  l/pn~  ’ 

tur.  A  '*  °ff'<-ed  '■'^Pondin„  *  "'as  Dan 


««  day  ,  '"'■“"‘a’ -vea' w 

buyer, 

tun.  -  J'*  °«^ared  f '■'^Pondi, 


13  PAGES  IN  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  PULL 
‘LARGEST  MUNUAY’SiUSINESS  IN  OUR 
STATE  STREET  - - 

®««C40o, 


-.nwURICE  GOLDBLATT 

President,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.  i 
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Webb  Miller  Sees  War 
“Barring  A  Miracle’ 


99 


U.P.  Executive,  Here  to  Cover  Royal  Visit, 

Is  Pessimistic,  Failing  to  See  Any  Indication 
Of  That  Miracle  at  Present 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


PAINTING  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
troubled  situation  abroad.  Webb 
Miller,  general  European  manager  of 
the  United  Press. 


in  an  interview 
this  week  ■with 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  said  he 
was  “convinced 
that  sooner  or 
later  Europe  will 
plunge  itself  in¬ 
to  a  major  war, 
barring  a  mir¬ 
acle.”  At  pres¬ 
ent.  he  added,  he 
saw  no  slightest 
indication  of  that 
miracle. 


Webb  Miller 


Asked  where  and  when  the  conflict 
would  break  out.  the  veteran  Uni- 
presser  who  has  served  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  international  scene  for  22 
years,  replied  frankly;  “I  or  no  one 
else  knows.” 

It'll  Come,  "Notwithstanding" 

“When  it  does  come,"  he  said,  "the 
European  nations  will  slip  into  it  in 
spite  of  themselves.  The  peoples  fear 
war.  and  although  desiring  to  live, 
circumstances  each  day  are  drawing 
them  closer  to  the  abyss.  They're  in 
a  position  similar  to  a  person  inflicted 
with  vertigo  on  a  high  place  finds 
himself.  He  throws  himself  over  in 
spite  of  himself." 

Mr.  Miller,  making  his  first  visit  to 
these  shores  since  1937,  arrived  on  the 
Queen  Mary  on  May  8.  On  assign¬ 
ment.  he  will  accompany  the  British 
King  and  Queen  on  their  11.000  mile 
tour  of  Canada  and  their  visit  to 
the  U.  S. 

He  addressed  on  May  11  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  Mo.,  the  Journalism  Week  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  situation,  after  which  he  was 
to  fly  to  Quebec  to  join  the  Royal 
party  on  May  15. 

There  he  will  board  a  pilot  train  of 
12  cars  of  correspondents,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  radio  commentators,  which 
will  precede  the  Royal  train  on  the 
tour  by  20  minutes. 

Speaking  again  of  European  affairs, 

Mr.  Miller,  who  has  had  charge  of  all 
U.P.  interests  in  Europe  since  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  his  present  post  last  year, 
said  one  of  the  most  important  things 
to  happen  there — an  event,  which,  to 
his  surprise,  has  not  made  U.  S.  head¬ 
lines — is  that  “since  last  October  the 
British  masses  have  become  resigned 
to  the  inevitability  of  war.” 

“This  is  extremely  important,”  he 
continued,  “because  unless  Britain  is 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge,  there 
can  be  no  major  war  in  Europte.  In 
spirit,  they’ve  accepted  it  although  of 
all  things  in  the  world  that  Britain 
does  not  want  the  foremost  it  war. 

She  has  nothing  to  gain  and  every¬ 
thing  to  lose.” 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  cur-  -  _  _ 

rent  British  war  psychosis,  Mr.  Miller  Columbus 

revealed  that  just  before  he  left  Lon-  “  "" 

don,  his  headquarters  abroad,  he  ord¬ 
ered  for  the  UP.’s  offices  there  opaque 
blinds  for  use  during  air  raids.  “Al¬ 


ready."  he  added,  “we  have  stocked 
a  supply  of  oil  lanterns  if  electric  cur¬ 
rent  fails.  There’s  a  bomb-proof  shel¬ 
ter  in  the  sub-basement  of  our  build¬ 
ing,  and  we’ve  assigned  one  of  our 
staff  to  attend  the  government  school 
for  first  aid  and  gas  mask  technique.” 
All  these  steps,  he  pointed  out,  were 
obligatory  on  orders  from  the  British 
government. 

Mr.  Miller  cited  the  Duke  of  Wind¬ 
sor's  broadcast  to  America  on  May  8  as 
indicative  of  “how  serious  he  feels 
the  situation  to  be.”  The  U.P.  exec¬ 
utive  thought  the  Duke's  speech  might 
be  a  harbinger  of  his  and  his  wife’s 
visit  to  the  U.  S.  after  the  King  and 
Queen  return  to  England. 

Commenting  on  the  visit  of  Britain’s 
Royal  couple  to  this  country,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  revealed  that  as  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  King  to  conform  to 
democratic  practices,  it  is  planned  that 
he  and  the  Queen  will  make  an  im- 
expected.  unannounced  visit  to  the 
quarters  of  the  working  press  on  the 
press  train  some  time  during  the  tour. 

King  to  Receive  the  Press 
“The  King  also  will  depart  from  pre¬ 
cedent  by  receiving  the  press  twice  on 
the  trip,  once  in  Canada  and  once  in 
this  country,  although  questioning  of 
the  monarch  will  not  be  allowed,”  he 
said.  “Queen  Elizabeth.”  he  stated, 
“is  much  more  charming  and  attrac¬ 
tive  than  newsreels  or  photographs 
indicate  and  I  think  she  will  make  a 
great  personal  hit  in  the  U.  S.” 

Mussolini.  Mr.  Miller  asserted,  may 
be  bought  off  by  the  democratic  coun¬ 
tries  because,  according  to  the  Game- 
lin  Plan.  France’s  military  strategy, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  govern  military 
operations  of  the  allies  on  land  as  it 
did  in  the  last  war,  calls  for  a  direct 
attack  on  Italy  in  an  attempt  to  deal 
her  a  quick  knockout  blow. 

“Italy’s  leader  knows  he  can't  pos¬ 
sibly  withstand  very  long  this  mass 
assault  and  it’s  not  improbable  that 
he  may  see  the  light  of  reason,”  he 
continued.  "However,  if  he  insists  on 
fighting  with  Germany  and  so  bearing 


the  brunt  of  the  attack,  he’ll  be  forced 
to  sue  for  peace  and  the  allies  can 
forget  him  and  turn  their  mass 
strength  toward  Germany,  their  way 
clear  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“Whichever  way  it  happens,  allied 
military  experts  vision  a  war  of  not 
less  than  three  years  and  they  admit 
frankly  they’ll  probably  take  a  licking 
at  first  but  win  out  in  the  end.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  plans  to  take  a 
vacation  after  his  present  assignment 
to  visit  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  he  has  seen  only  a  few  times 
in  the  last  two  decades,  in  Dowagiac. 
Mich.,  his  birthplace.  Mrs.  Miller  and 
their  son  remained  in  England. 

Author  in  1936  of  an  autobiography, 
“1  Found  No  Peace,”  which  has  been 
published  in  this  country,  England, 
Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden,  Germany 
and  Czchoslovakia.  Mr.  Miller  has 
covered  virtually  every  major  foreign 
story  since  1916.  when,  as  a  U.P.  fledg¬ 
ling,  he  accompanied  the  Pershing 
Expedition  into  Mexico. 

An  Amiable  Conversationalist 

A  descriptive  writer  who  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  John  Q.  Citizen,  he  has 
scored  many  beats  during  his  more 
than  two  decades  of  reporting  world 
events.  Backed  by  his  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  wide  range  of  knowledge, 
his  discussion  of  international  prob¬ 
lems  is  revealing,  and,  penetrating 
beneath  the  surface  of  events,  he  gives 
a  clear  picture  of  topics  discussed.  He 
is  an  amiable  conversationalist. 

About  six  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Miller 
is  inclined  to  slimness.  Bearing  a 
healthy  glow  in  his  cheeks  and  clear¬ 
eyed.  he  has  recovered  completely 
from  his  war  experiences  in  Abyssinia 
and.  more  recently,  Spain. 

He  .said  he  was  convinced  “there  is 
no  political  significance  in  the  Royal 
trip  to  this  continent.” 


Penna.  Bank 
Ends  Large 
Ad  Campaign 


The  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  last  wees 
ran  the  last  of  a  series  of  38  dail; 
advertisements,  begun  March  16,  o; 
an  institutional  campaign  for  the  Fiir 
National  Bank  of  Chester,  which  thi; 
year  is  celebrating  its  75th  anniver-  | 
sary.  Conceived  by  the  bank’s  pres-  T 
dent.  Frederick  A.  Howard,  the  can- 
j>aign  has  produced  much  favorat- 
comment  from  readers  of  the  daily. 

Brought  to  a  close  on  May  2  wit; 
a  double-truck  ad,  the  campaign  net¬ 
ted  the  Times  19,857  lines  at  a  tots 
net  cost  to  the  bank  of  $1,191.42.  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Long,  advertising  manage: 
informed  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“While  this  campaign  may  not  bs  ^ 
entirely  original  in  its  treatment  a 
an  institutional  campaign,”  he  sak 
“we  believe  that  it  is  unique  in  tb; 
it  combines  the  history  and  the  pas- 
and  present  locations  of  the  bank  wi'j: 
the  personnel  of  the  bank  as  it  is 
today,  including  the  officers,  directcc; 
and  employes.” 

Stressing  the  “local"  angle  in  eacr. 
of  its  38  advertisements,  the  campaie: 
u.‘-ed  four  columns  on  10  inches  daily 

Personalities,  past  and  present,  wit:, 
portraits  and  brief  sketches  of  thost 
who  have  been  associated  with  ths 
bank  since  its  organization  in  186^ 
were  displayed  daily.  Winding  up  tht 
campaign,  a  double-truck  ad  reprt- 
duced  the  bank’s  original  charter,  pho¬ 
tographs  of  personalities  connectec 
with  the  bank,  and  photos  of  ths 
bank's  buildings,  old  and  new.  !. 
2,000-word  article  by  Mr.  Howard  tel- 
ing  the  bank’s  story  also  was  feature. 
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Advancing  from  fifth  to  first  fashion  position  in  New 
York  in  four  years  time,  the  Herald  Tribune  now 
leads  the  seven  other  New  York  papers  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Dress  Advertising  —  1st  3  months  of  1939 
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TELL  INDUSTRY’S  STORY  TO  THE 
READERS  OF  AMERICA'S  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS 

Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland 
Press  •  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers  •  Harrisburg 
Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown 
Democrat  •  Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times  •  New  York  Sun 
Scranton  Times  •  Washington  Star 
Westchester-Macy  Newspapers 


Milk  is  our  most  important  iood,  the 
iarmers'  biggest  and  surest  crop. 
Dairying  is  the  oldest  of  our  major 
industries. 

There  are  25  million  cows,  valued  at  $1,- 
400.000,000,  on  some  80%  oi  our  6  million 
farms.  165,000,000  acres  are  needed  to 
I  feed  them  —  as  pasture  or  planted  to 
I  bay,  groin  or  silage.  Farm  labor  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  11  millions — hired  farm 
help  at  1,650.000. 

Our  dairy  farms  produce  milk  to  the 
amount  of  50  billion  quarts  annually;  sell 
75%  oi  it  for  nearly  IV2  billions  in  cash; 
make  5  billion  quarts  into  "farm  butter"; 
•ell  4  million  cows  and  20  million  calves 
for  a  quarter  billion  . 

Fourteen  billion  quarts  of  fluid  milk  and 
aeom  are  delivered  annually  to  30  million 
households;  15V2  billion  quarts  are  made 
into  creamery  butter;  nearly  3  billion  quarts 
into  cheese;  2  billion  into  canned  milk; 
IV4  billion  into  ice-cream;  85  million  into 
dry  and  p>owdered  milk. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  agricultural  income 
has  its  source  in  the  cow.  Milk  returns  to 
the  farmer  nearly  50%;  butter  nearly  60% 
of  the  consumer's  dollar — high  percentages. 

More  than  250,000  workers  are  employed 
m  processing  and  delivering  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  are  well  paid.  Their  employ- 
nient  is  steady. 

The  uninterrupted  doily  delivery  to 
homes  and  stores  of  45  million  quarts  of 
uulk,  the  most  perishable  of  foods,  clean, 
sweet  and  fresh,  is  the  contribution  to  the 
nation's  health  of  the  world's  most  efficient 
yystem  of  distribution. 

But  to  the  processing  of  dairy  products 
ihe  farmer  owes  his  market  for  “surplus" 
milk — for  which  the  price  has  almost  dou¬ 
bled  in  the  last  four  years.  And  these 
processed  dairy  products  add  almost  2  bil- 
lion  dollars  to  our  annual  income. 

butter.  [t  takes  IOV2  quarts  of  milk 

make  a  pound  of  butter.  75%  of  our 
butter  is  made  in  4,600  creameries  of  all 
25%  "on  the  farm":  total  production 
1  2  3  billion  poimds. 


CHEESE.  Two  billion  quarts  of  milk 
are  made  into  cheese  in  the  United  States 
oimually — 500  million  poimds  of  Cheddar. 
260  million  pounds  oi  other  types. 

EVAPORATED  MILK.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  receive  65  million  dollars  annually  for 
the  milk  that  goes  into  cans.  Evaporated 
milk  accounts  for  25%  of  all  foods  packed 
in  tins.  It  represents  32%  of  the  value  of 
all  dairy  exports. 

In  1937,  5,000  workers,  in  161  plants, 
evaporated  and  canned  1,944,000,000  quarts 
of  fresh  milk. 

ICE-CREAM.  There  is  450  million 
dollars  invested  in  the  ice-cream  business. 
In  1937,  6,600  manufacturing  plants  (in¬ 
cluding  1,249  retail),  employing  25,000 
workers,  produced  280  million  gallons  oi 
ice-cream  valued  at  about  one  dollar  per 
gallon.  175  million  pounds  of  sugar  accoimt 
for  15%  of  ice-cream  content. 

DRY  MILK.  Of  the  dairy  products  pur¬ 
chased  about  15  million  pounds  are  dry 
whole  milk;  less  than  a  million  of  cream; 
50  million  each  of  buttermilk  and  whey. 
More  than  half  of  the  7  billion  pounds  of 
sldm  milk  now  used  in  dairy  products, 
was  formerly  used  only  as  feed  for  animals. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY.  America  is 
the  world's  greatest  dairy  nation.  Our 
dairy  products  are  right — plentiful  in  sup¬ 
ply.  made  safe  by  science  and  by  law — 
and  distributed  with  100%  efficiency. 

They  enjoy  a  high  rate  of  public  accept¬ 
ance.  All  that  is  needed  for  a  further  big 
boost  in  sales  is  newspaper  advertising. 

For  our  per  capita  consumption  of  milk 
has  not  increased  in  ten  years;  of  butter 
only  2%  (while  oleomargarine  gained 
33%);  ice-cream.  10%.  and  cheese,  20%. 
Here  is  on  opportunity  for  a  Three-and-a- 
Half-Billion-Dollar-Industry  to  make  a  ma¬ 
jor  contribution  to  America's  health  and 
wealth. 


I(8»  m' V’ ''  I'lHiiimny — (I)  Ayr.hirfM;  (.1)  Jen.ey»;  (<•)  Ijiboratory  Tmtins;  (7)  Cri-ani  Miwse  I'urd; 

'Hiking;  (9)  Walker-liordcMi  I'ltuit;  (II)  rtt*»t4*urizatl4>n  Plant.  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation — (‘i) 
W"  '■)  J^h^ffleld  Faring  Plant;  (5)  Cheene  Storage;  (10)  Ice-Cream  Freezer?*  and  F'lilern. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


COL.  FRANK  KNOX,  publisher,  Oglesbys  also  have  a  boy. 


Porter  Oglesby,  assistant  to  George  TXr^D'TU 

Kearney,  president.  Philadelphia  Eve-  i 
»ii7ig  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Oglesby  are  the 
parents  of  a  girl,  bom  recently  in 
Abington  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
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Chicago  Daily  News,  spoke  May  8 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Republican 
Women’s  Club 
of  St.  Louis  at 
the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  there.  His 
address  and  that 
of  Dr.  Glenn 
Frank,  chairman 
of  the  policy 
L-ommittee  of  the 
Republican  n  a  - 
tional  commit¬ 
tee.  were  carried 
over  the  NBC 
blue  network. 

J.  S.  Parks, 
publisher.  .Fort 
Smith  (Ark.) 


Charles  H.  Prisk.  publisher,  Pasa- 
deiia  (Cal.)  Star-News,  left  May  6 
on  a  three- weeks’  vacation  trip  to 
New  York  and  other  eastern  and 
southern  cities.  He  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Prisk. 

Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
News  and  Tirnes-Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  Assn.,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Virginia 
State  chamber  of  commerce  recently. 


In  The  Business  Office 


Col.  Frank  Knox 


W.  Rupert  Davies 


Tunes  Record  and 
Southwest  American,  will  appear  in 
the  role  of  auctioneer  May  30  when 
the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  Railroad, 
of  which  he  is  receiver,  will  be  offered 
at  public  sale  in  Fort  Smith. 

Sir  Willmott  Lewis.  London  Times 
Washington  correspondent,  was  the 
official  representative  of  the  Associa-  years  old. 
tion  of  Foreign  Press  Correspondents  Shiel  Dunsker, 
at  the  World  Congress  of  Writers  held  circulation  man- 
by  the  American  Center  of  the  In-  ager,  Cincinnati 
ternational  Poets.  Essayists  and 

Novelists  (PEN)  Club,  this  week  at 
the  World’s  Fair. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Jottrnal,  participated 
in  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for 
a  new  cabin  of  the  Lansing  Girl  Scouts 
organization  May  2.  Mr.  Martin  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Lansing  Boy 
Scouts  Area  Council. 

Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  publisher. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  and 


FRANCIS  S.  MURPHY,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Hartjord  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
been  named  to  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the 


Governor  to 
study  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing 
employment  for 
men  over  40 


Post,  was  sur¬ 
prised  with  a 
testimonial  din¬ 
ner  given  May  4 
in  the  Hotel 
Sinton  by  circu- 


Francis  S.  Murphy 


lation  department  employes  in  honor 
of  his  10th  anniversary  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  paper. 

Avery  B.  Weaver,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Valapraiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Mes- 
senger  for  the  last  12  years,  has  been 
Evening  Press,  was  named  by  Mayor  named  general  manager  of  the  paper 
Gamble  as  official  representative  of  succeeding  the  late  Lynn  B.  Whipple. 
Savannah  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Robert  Allett  has  been  named  man- 


York  World’s  Fair. 

Norris  G.  Henthorne,  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Tulsa  community  found  in  the  1939- 
40  term,  to  succeed  P.  C.  Lauinger, 
of  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal.  Other  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones.  Jr.,  business  manager,  Tulsa 
Tribune,  and  Verser  Hicks,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa. 

Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  will  deliver  the 


aging  editor  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Whipple, 
president-elect  of  the  paper’s  board 
of  directors. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Wausau  (Wis.)  Rec- 
ord-Herald.  is  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  in  charge  of  the  annual 
convention  of  Wisconsin  Classified 
Advertising  Managers’  As.sn..  Sept. 
2.S-26  in  Wausau. 

Paul  S.  Boyden.  assi.stant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  tackson  (Mich.)  Citi- 
zen-Patriot.  was  a  member  of  the 
Jackson  delegation  to  the  annual  con- 


W.  RUPERT  DAVIES,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press,  is 
also  president  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard  and 
vice  -  president 
of  the  Peterboro 
(Ont.)  Examiner 
Co.,  Ltd. 

He  purchased 
the  Kingston 
British  Whig  in 
1925  and  amal¬ 
gamated  it  with 
the  Kingston 
Standard  a  year 
ater.  With  the 
late  H.  B.  Muir 
he  took  over  the  Peterboro  newspaper 
in  1935. 

In  his  earlier  activities  in  the  On¬ 
tario  field  Mr.  Davies  a(X}uired  the 
Kentville  Weekly  Herald  in  1908.  He 
purchased  the  Renfrew  Mercury  in 
1919  and  merged  it  with  the  Renfrew 
Journal  four  years  later.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Pilgrims  of  the  Press" 

The  new  president  of  the  Canadian 
co-operative  news  agency  was  'Dorn 
at  Welshpool,  Montgomery.shire. 
North  Wales  in  1879.  He  moved  to 
^nada  in  1894. 

Charles  S.  Gwynne  and  W.  Edward 
Dieckmann.  both  of  Rutherford.  N.  J.: 
Ralph  Campagna,  of  Larchmont.  N  Y.. 
and  John  B.  Stephens,  of  Dougla.ston. 
L.  I.,  have  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  classified  staff.  Mr. 
Gwynne  was  formerly  with  the  .New 
York  World-Telegrant. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  managing 

editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  was  toastmaster 
May  6  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Banking. 

Rex  Miller,  Pacific  Coast  editorial 
manager,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
addressed  the  San  Diego  (Col.)  Open 
Forum  April  30,  on  the  U.  S.  foreign 
policy,  drawing  on  his  experiences 
as  a  correspondent  in  Geneva  and 
other  European  cities. 

Jay  Sehorn  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Woodland  (Cal.)  Dent- 


A  New 
Subseriber 
Every  Week 
of  Her 
First  Year 


lege’s  commencement 
June  5. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  will 
he  chairman  of  the  12th  annual  Fox 
River  Valley  and  Lake  Shore  Safety 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Sheboygan, 
May  25. 

Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor,  Pitts¬ 
field  (Ma.ss.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 
and  Donald  B.  Miller,  general  man¬ 
ager.  have  donated  to  the  city  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  land  as  an  addition  to  Spring- 
'ide  Park. 

Capt.  C.  F.  Hackett.  publisher. 
Porker  (S.  D.)  News-Era  was  re¬ 
cently  awarded  two  medals.  He  was 
appointed  to  Union  Nationale  Des 
Combattants  Francaise.  French  vete¬ 
rans  combat  society,  which  corres- 
I»nds  to  the  American  VFW.  With 
the  appointment  he  was  given  the 
French  Government  commemorative 
<rvice  medal.  He  served  with  the 
Seventh  French  army  as  U.  S.  ar¬ 
tillery  staff  representative.  He  was 
also  decorated  with  the  Order  and 
Cross  of  the  Compassionate  Heart,  by 
the  White  Russians  for  “acts  of  kind¬ 
ness  done  to  Russian  troops  who 
ier\'ed  in  France.” 


exercises  on  ber  of  Commerce  at  Pontiac.  May  5-6 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


FIDLER  CLICKS 


No  iicwspaper  is  complete  today  without  a  gttod 
Hollywood  eoluiiiii. 

riie  hrst  Hollywood  letter,  in  the  iniiid.s  of 
editors  from  Los  Angeles  (Times)  to  New  York 
I  Mirror! .  from  Vlinneapcdis  (.Storl  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  (Item  Tribune! .  is 

JIMMIE  FIDLER  IN  HOLLYWOOD 


>l€*Xau^ht  Syndicate.  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


literarj  address  at  Presbyterian  Col-  vention  of  the  Michigan  Junior  Cham-  ocrat  succeeding  Clifford  Frisbie.  who 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Chairman 


Chas.  V.  McAdam 
President 


Nancy 


Just  a  Near  ago  heeanie 

the  title  eharaeter  of  Krnie  Bush- 
milh'r  s  eomie.  began  shouldering 
the  respiiiisihilitN  for  its  sueeess. 

And — as  her  framing  a  picture  of 
the  anniversary  suggests  —  she's 
kind  of  gratified  about  her  work. 

justifiably  so.  too.  For  since  last 
Mav  N.A.N(>\  has  averaged  better 
than  a  new  subscriber  a  week. 
The  total's  now  194.  .And  slug's 
picked  up  another  2  million  cir¬ 
culation.  The  ttital’s  nearly  6*/^ 
million  now. 

W  ould  Nou  like  to  see  samples’!' 

"lUitliL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  F, 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  25 


George  A.  Zerr,  veteran  river  news  Ttmes-Union  sports  department,  to 
lifor.  Pittsburah  Post  Gazette,  was  Miss  Dorothy  Robinson  of  Peekskill. 


editor.  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  was  Miss  Don 
recently  honored  by  the  U.  S.  Depart-  April  16. 


_ _ _  ment  of  Commerce  who  named  a  river  Robert  A.  Price,  sports  editor,  Nor- 

resigned  to  operate  a  summer  resort  light  near  Monaca,  on  the  Ohio  river  wood  (Mass.)  Daily  Messenger,  to 

and  do  part-time  writing.  Gorman  “Zerr  Light.”  Mr.  Zerr  has  been  writ-  Miss  Grace  E.  Wright  of  Pawtucket, 

Hogan,  formerly  of  Denver  Rocky  ing  river  news  for  more  than  25  years.  R.  I.,  there,  April  15. 

Mountain  News,  succeeds  Sehorn.  Robert  Arnold,  reporter,  Syracuse  Marjorie  McBride,  Boston  Evening 


Mountain  News,  succeeds  Sehorn.  Robert  Arnold,  reporter,  Syracuse 

George  E.  Reedy,  who  was  detached  (jj  y.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  are 
temporarily  from  the  Philadelphia  In-  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  May  6.  at 
quirer  Washington  bureau  a  month  Memorial  Hospital,  Syracuse, 
ago  and  assigned  to  write  a  political  Mrs.  Myrtle  Mason,  for  the  last  two 
column  during  the  hotly-waged  city  years  with  the  Omaha  World-Herald 


Robert  Arnold,  reporter,  Syracuse  Marjorie  McBride,  Boston  Evening 
(N.  Y.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  are  American  and  Boston  Sunday  Adver- 
the  parents  of  a  son,  born  May  6.  at  User  staff  writer,  to  Lieutenant  Ray 
Memorial  Hospital,  Syracuse.  David  of  the  USS  Roper,  at  Bowling 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mason,  for  the  last  two  Green,  Va.,  recently. 


Ledger  Promotes  | 
Hampson;  Dodge  | 
Production  Chief 

Former  Advanced  to  B.M. 
Of  Phila.  Daily  . . .  New  YoA 
News  Man  Succeeds  Him 


reen.  va.,  Promotion  of  Arthur  C.  Hampson  to 

Jack  Farrell,  city  hall  reporter,  to  business  manager  and  appointment  of 


commission  election  campaign  in  society  department,  will  head  the  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hayes  of  the  ac-  William  Goss  Dodge,  formerly  techni- 

Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  a  established  women’s  travel  bu-  counting  department,  both  employes  _ 

special  Washington  correspondent  of  reau  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  of  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citizen, 
the  Inquirer.  With  Washington  as  his  President  W.  J.  Jeffers  has  announced,  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  10. 


Tribune  photographer,  lectured  on  pondent.  Houston  Post,  to  Miss 
pictorial  photography  composition  on  Ernestine  Lampson  of  Welch,  Okla., 


Mav  3  before  the  Maywood  (N.  J.)  April  29  in  Galveston. 

Camera  Club.  William  McMenamin,  Idaho  man- 

„  TV,  *  /-  I  ager  of  United  Press,  to  Miss  Pearl 

George  J^Kienzle,  reporter.  Colum-  ^a..  at  Boise, 

bus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  Mrs  Kienzle  ^  j  g 

are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom  ^ 

May  4  at  St.  Ann’s  Hospital  in  Colum- 

bus.  Special  Editions 

Bruce  Pinter,  reporter,  and  James 

G.  Simonds,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mt.  News, 


paper’s  Washington  bureau.  John 
O’Brien  has  left  the  bureau  t®  join 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


base  he  will  cover  assignments  in  Zerbe,  New  York  Herald 

other  parts  of  the  country  as  well.  Tribune  photographer,  lectured  on 

fTMT/MS  X  mTTJT  TCIJf D  pictorial  photography  composition  on 

tUllOrt  0»  xU DldorlXai  May  3  before  the  Maywood  (N.  J.) 

- - —  '  Camera  Club. 

Indudini  t  i 

Tkr  Journalut.  merKcd  1907;  .\fwspaperdom.  merged  George  J.  Kienzle,  reporter,  Colum- 
192.1:  Tke  Fourth  Estau,  merged  1927. _  bits  (O.)  Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Kienzle 

Titles  Patented.  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted  riarontc  nf  a  rtaiicrbtpr  bom 

The  tiOlTOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMP.\NY.  isc.  parents  ot  a  oaugnter,  Dom 

Iames  Wright  Brown.  President  and  Publisher  May  4  at  St.  Anil  S  Hospital  in  Colum- 
James  Wright  Brown.  Jr.,  Pice-President  bus 
Charles  B.  Groomes,  Treasurer 

Chas.  T.  Stlart.  Secretary  Bruce  Pinter,  reporter,  and  James 

Vv'AR™EN*L^BAssm,  OireTtor  G.  Simonds,  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Ceneral  Offices:  Tribune  Cable  desk,  have  joined  that 

Seventeenth  Flc»r  Old  Times  Building  paper’s  Washington  bureau.  John 

42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  1  ork  City.  N  1  i  er  it.  u  ,  •  • 

Telephones:  O  Brien  has  left  the  bureau  t®  join 

_ BRyant  9-.10.12.  305.1,  lO-H.  .TO.'vi  and  iWifi  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

1'he  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers'  «  mr  c  r\t\  a.  a.  i 

Journal  in  America  McCoy,  for  20  years  State  capitol 

Artiur  T.  "Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  reporter,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
.Manafine  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown  .4rroriaIr  User,  haS  been  made  head  of  the 
Editor;  Walter  E.  Schneioer,  \etcs  E.ditor;  John  ,  ...  ,  .  j  . 

I.  Cloi'gher.  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  Stephen  J.  states  public  relations  department. 

Monchak. - ^ _ —  Mcllvaine  PeU'sons.  reporter,  Neu‘ 

^ork  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Par- 
T.  STtJART.  /^iri'fror.  CIf.orge  II.  Stratk.  sons,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 

Circulation  .Vfandgrf. _ May  3 

H'ashinf'ton,  D.  C.  Correspondent:  (ieneral  Press 

Association,  James  J.  Butler  and  (  .eorge  H.  George  V.  Mather,  of  Albion  (Mich.) 
Manning.  J r  .  1 221  A'ationa/  Press  Uuh  Hide..  Evening  Recorder,  was  elected  district 

Phone  Metropolitan  lOSO. _ ^  , 

Chicago  Correspondent:  George  .\.  Brandenbl'rg.  Steward  and  delegate  to  the  annual 
921  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Huildine,  dOO  conference  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 

Korth  SUchhan  .4ve..  Tel  INiarborn  6771.  -  ^be  First  Methodist  Church. 

Pacitic  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson.  ail,;.,., 

2122  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn-  AlOlOn. 

wall  &5.57;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  AortA  llo^rt  Soul  j  ^  Johnston,  horticultural  editor, 
Ix)S  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5)22.  Adver-  ’  • 

tisinp  Representatire:  Uvtienu  .\.  Scott  Sc  Co.,  .Mills  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed 
Hutldine,  Sun  Franci^sco;  Telephone  Sutter  i:i9:i;  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Woman’s 
Hestern  Pacific  Building.  Los  .Angeles,  Telephone  ,  o  a  j  ts.  •»»  o  . 

Prospect  1975.  Club  Saturday  afternoon.  May  6,  at 

London  ofice:  Allan  Delaeons,  \ianaee<:  l^  the  Hotel  Traymore,  on  “Planting  at 
Ficclcston  square  Mews,  London.  S.  W.  1.  England  the  World’s  Fair  Gardens.” 

Paris.  Erance  Correspondent:  Bernhard  Ragner,  25  -o-  L.  j  r.  u  .  nr  c  -.l 

Rue  Rennequin.  Telephone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris.  Jay  Rlchter  and  Robert  W.  Smith 
Erance.  grprrrrniuii.f.  Sydney  R  Clarke,  imcr-  recently  joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
national  Service,  <b  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  lele-  7  ;  j  <4  ..i 

phone  Opera  06-27.  copy  desk.  Richter  and  Smith  are 

Ear  Easurr.  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johansen.  graduates,  respectively,  of  the  Uni- 
c-o  Osaka  .Mainichi.  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen.  versity  of  Minnesota  and  University 

the  Centre  .News  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  r  n,.  .  .  ,.  ,  ,  •' 

(;;hina.  Missouri  journalism  schools. 

Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1957-  Dorothv  Ducas.  of  New  York  Herald 


in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  10. 

John  H.  Murphy.  Galveston  corres- 


bus.  Special  Editions 

Bruce  Pinter,  reporter,  and  James  ..  w  e-  n-j—  a  t'  _ 

G.  Simonds,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mt.  News, 

Tribune  cable  desk,  have  joined  that  Anniversary  Progress  director  of  the  New  York  Doilv 


Edition,  64  pages,  3  sections,  with  first 
pages  of  each  section  in  full  page  color. 


Neics,  to  succeed  him  as  production 
manager,  were  announced  last  week 


T  RA-cN  r  on  .  .  -.1  Annual  Children  s  Spring  Book  Festi- 

Joe  McCoy,  for  20  years  state  caoitol  id.-  oo  „  j  .  j  . 

.  M  *  rAi\dj'  Section.  28  pages,  devoted  to  re- 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  7,  by  Cary  Bok,  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
nnual  Children’s  Spring  Book  Festi-  delphia  Evening  Ledger. 


reporter,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver-  ,  , 

j  ujfii-  views  of  children 
User,  has  been  made  head  of  the  ,  p. 

state’s  public  relations  department.  Aprtf  24  “Colder 
Mcllvaine  PeU'sons.  reporter.  New  pages,  4  sections. 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Par-  Elgin  (111.)  Con 
sons,  are  the  parents  of  a  son.  born  ig.page  section  d 
May  3.  vival  in  home  cor 

George  V.  Mather,  of  Albion  (Mich.)  Salt  Lake  Tribt 
Evening  Recorder,  was  elected  district  Section,  10  pages, 
steward  and  delegate  to  the  annual  Kinston  (N.  C. 


views  of  children’s  books. 

North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph, 
April  24.  “Golden  Spike”  Edition.  33 
pages,  4  sections. 

Elgin  (111.)  Courier-News,  April  25. 
16-page  section  devoted  to  spring  re¬ 
vival  in  home  construction. 


With  Ledger  Since  1929 

Mr.  Hampson  joined  the  Ledger  in 
1929  as  a  “general  utility  man.”  to  put 
in  his  own  words.  Specializing  in  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  work,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
son  advanced  rapidly  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department,  and  in  May,  1937,  was 


steward  and  delegate  to  the  annual  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Press, 
conference  at  the  recent  annual  meet-  May  1,  Editor’s  Silver  Anniversary 
ing  of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Edition,  44  pages.  May  1. 


Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  7.  Building  named  production  manner  follo^ 
>ction,  10  pages.  '  resignation  of  Leon  (Lucky)  Holt- 

Kinotrin  f  1  rtnH,.  Vr-cc  ^izcr,  uow  productiou  manager  of  the 


Albion. 

J.  W.  Johnston,  horticultural  editor. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  addressed  ®  pages, 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Woman’s  (Mas^)  Enterprise  May  gradu^tr course  aT  MaLcruse^  b- 

Club  Saturday  afternoon.  May  6.  at  5-  Mail-Away  Edition,  36  pages,  4  sec-  Technology,  where  he  re- 

the  Hotel  Traymore,  on  “Planting  at  tions.  ,  ,  .  .  .  ceived  his  master’s  degree.  He  joined 

the  World’s  Fair  Gardens.”  Leaf-Chronicle,  ^le  New  York  News  shortly  after- 

Jay  Richter  and  Robert  W.  Smith  edition  an- 

recently  joined  the  Minneapolis  Star  nouncing  the  faking  of  ground  there  He  is  married  and  is  the  father 

copy  desk.  Richter  and  Smith  are  /  $1,590,000  mechanical  rubber  three  children, 
graduates,  respectively,  of  the  Uni-  factory  of  B.  F.  Goodrich.  , 

versity  of  Minnesota  and  University  ^  ^  ^  A  AP 

of  Missouri  journalism  schools.  Baby  Week  AF  CxIOUp  btOrtS 

TN  1  ^  edition;  May  5,  12-page  tabloid  section  .„x 

Npm  York  Herald  the  “Newspiaper  Ball”  given  by  the  FllOtO  V^OIllGSt 
Tribune  Home  Institute  staff,  spoke  Junior  Service  League  of  that  city.  At  the  recent  spring  meeting  of 

be  ore  the  Rural-Urban  Conference  at  .  Associated  Press  members  fixio 

Atlanta.  Ga  .  April  28.  JJ.  S.  HOUSTON  INJURED  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 

Dan  Bowerman,  United  Press,  and  Herbert  Sherman  Houston,  editor.  Island  and  Vermont  held  in  Boston. 


Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  May  1, 
Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Week  Edition, 


Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Dodge,  a  native  of  Bradford,  Vt. 
has  been  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  graduated  fnwi 
Dartmouth  in  1929  and  took  a  posi 
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AP  Group  Starts 


Atlanta.  Ga..  April  28. 

Dan  Bowerman.  United  Press,  and 


At  the  recent  spring  meeting  of 
Associated  Press  members  from 
Massachusetts.  New  Hampishire.  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont  held  in  Boston 


Mrs.  Bowerman  are  on  a  San  Francisco  publisher,  and  former  president  of  seven  New  England  newspaper  pho¬ 


to  Mexico  City  motor  trip 


the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  tographers  were  awarded  cash  prizes 


-'  '  s' of  week  earns Ts  low  ^  Charles  C.  Cohan,  real  estate  editor,  the  World,  is  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hos-  for  news  photographs  adjudged  best 

a  cost  O  *•  P"  “{^er'ih'i^ule  n'ImeT,'s'i’s2*per  Los  Augc/es  Times,  presided  at  a  meet-  pital.  New  York,  with  a  fractured  hip  in  an  exhibit  which  it  is  planned  to 


pape:  *10:t  half  pape;  1.57  quarter  page.  ♦Quarter, 
eiphth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  apate  line  four  times. _ 

Situations  wanted:  50c  per  apate  line  one  time. 
40c  per  apate  line  four  times  (count  six  words  to 
the  line). _ 

Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 

Canada.  $4..50;  Foreipn.  $.5. _ 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — ^whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  subscriptions 
to  different  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  sul>- 
scriptionfor  five  years,  $15;  ten  subscriptions  one  year 
each  or  one  for  ten  years,  $25.  Member  .\sso- 

ciated  Business  Papers, _ 

Charter  Member  of  the  .^udit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  “A.B.C.”  as 
follows; 


ing  of  the  Hollywood  division  of  the  suffered  when  he  was  struck  by  a  taxi  be  made  an  annual  event. 

Los  Angeles  Realty  Board  at  the  Monday.  He  is  resting  comfortably  In  cities  of  more  than  50,000  popu- 

Hollyood  Athletic  Club  last  week,  the  Hospital  reports,  will  be  dis-  lation  winners  were:  George  P.  Co* 

R.  E.  Baxter,  head  of  the  Times  re-  charged  in  10  days  or  two  weeks,  caine  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
search  department,  and  J.  B.  McCorm-  Houston,  who  is  73  years  old.  gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  exhibiting 

ick,  classified  manager,  were  among  worked  on  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  a  flood  picture,  tied  for  first  place 

the  speakers.  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Outing  Mag-  with  Stanley  A.  Bauman,  of  the 

azine.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  vice-  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  with  a 


with  Stanley  A.  Bauman,  of  the 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  with  a 


- - - -  president  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  photo  of  a  falling  chimney,  in  the  spot 

W©ddina  BbIIs  later  became  editor  of  the  Span-  news  classification;  William  Meikle. 

_ _ _  ish  edition  of  World's  Work.  He  was  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  for  a  photo  of 

founder  and  president  of  Cosmos  a  mother  and  10  children,  in  the  fea- 
EDWARD  F.  LALLY,  of  Boston  Post  Newspaper  Syndicate  and  for  several  ture  class,  and  Leslie  Jones,  of  the 
staff,  to  Miss  Katherine  G.  Brennan  years  was  president  of  the  Cosmos  Boston  Herald,  for  a  baseball  actkKt 
of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  April  22.  Broadcasting  Company.  picture  in  the  spiorts  class. 
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30,  19:i« . 
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10,497 

11, .569 

1930 . 

10.810 

12,216 

1929 . 

9.878 

11,105 
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8.982 

10.221 

of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  April  22.  Broadcasting  Company. 

John  William  Tebbel,  of  Providence  r-rr-rri  * 

(R.  I.)  Journal  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  lAFFE  JOINS  KIVIA 
Charlotte  Kathryn  Carl,  manuscript  Frank  Jaffe  has  joined 
editor.  Country  Life  Press  of  Double-  KMA.  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  a 


roadcasting  Company.  picture  in  the  spiorts  class. 

■  In  cities  of  less  than  50,000:  Bill 

KFFE  JOINS  KIVIA  Jeffrey,  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evemg 

Frank  Jaffe  has  joined  the  staff  of  for  a  photo  of  Marblehead  har 


editor.  Country  Life  Press  of  Double-  KMA.  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  as  promotion  height  of  the  hurricane  a. 

day,  Doran  Co.,  Garden  City,  L.  I..  at  manager.  He  went  to  KMA  from  more.  September,  in  the  spot  news  class. 
Baldwin.  L.  I.,  April  29.  than  four  years  in  the  promotion  de-  Moran,  of  the  Haverhill  (MassJ 

Thomas  F.  C.  Quinn,  classified  ad-  partment  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  Gazette,  with  a  photo  of  an  Eng 

vertising  manager,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec-  <&  Tribune.  While  with  the  Register  setter  and  a  red  fox,  in  the  , 

ord  Newspapers,  to  Miss  Marguerite  &  Tribune  he  had  complete  charge  of  d^ss.  and  Melvin  R.  Jackson,  of 

R.  Flanagan,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  April  the  newspaper’s  radio  activities  which  Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribnne,  o 


10,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Scranton. 
Charles  Davis.  Jr.,  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 


included  promotion  programs  on  four  ^  photo  of  youthful  boxers,  in 

class. 


for  may  13.  1939 
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STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


NOUIUHiBESEUra 


Dfu 

INKS 

c^yemct/wuT 

TODAY 


Months  ago,  in  the  test-tubes 
and  retorts  of  Morrill  research 
chemists  they  were  born  —  the  fine 
news  black  and  news  color  inks  that 
meet  tomorrow's  standards  of  quality 
newspaper  printing.  Today,  Morrill- 
printed  newspapers  from  Canada  to 
Cape  Horn  are  profiting  from  their 
use  .  .  .  injecting  fresh  vigor,  new 
sparkle  into  reproduction  .  . .  making 
news  and  advertising  “come  alive" 
and  pay  out  in  stronger  reader- 
interest  and  keener  buying -response 
. . .  gaining  sharper,  cleaner,  clearer 
reproduction  of  text  and  halftone  .  .  . 
insuring  the  real  economy  of  perform¬ 
ance  dependably  trouble-free,  day 
in  and  day  out. 

A  glimpse  into  the  future  —  and  a 
99-year- old  background  of  forward- 
looking  research  —  have  made  Morrill 
News  Black  and  News  Color  Inks  the 
standard  of  the  newspaper  world  for 
today's  .  .  .  and  tomorrow's  .  .  .  more 
exacting  newspaper  reproduction  de¬ 
mands.  Proof  of  their  finer  efficiency 
is  at  your  command.  Write,  wire  or 
telephone  your  nearest  Morrill  Branch 
for  the  Morrill  Ink  Service  man. 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

too  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

FAC  TOBIES  •  Norwood,  Mati.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  Ill.  •  San  Franciico,  Calif. 
BBANCHE8  •  Botton  •  New  York  *  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louit 
Minneapolu  •  Fort  Worth  •  Lot  Angalet  •  San  Francisco  a  Seattle 


i  The  Sail  Lake  Tribune  Salt  Lake  Tel 

f  luinBKitKiA  AKin  ciiiunAv 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


evening  only 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


the  Sun’s  Data  Book  in  previous  years.  Sfa*-  with  a  novel  promotion  for 
it  is  hard  to  find  anything  new  to  say.  advertising.  Its  a  simple  little 

Except  that  thLs  year’s  edition  sur-  -’S-P^Se  booklet,  made  to  fit  an  ordi- 
pa.ss^  all  its  predecessors.  Where  ''^ry  business  envelope,  containing 
other  data  books  leave  off,  the  Sun’s  condensed  excerpts  from  the  society 
begins.  It  shines  with  a  bright  and 

revealing  light  on  the  world’s  greatest  These  show  definitely  tha  Alameda^s 

market.  It  Ls  an  invaluable  compila-  J}|g"  yea^^^M^at*  better  viding  all  cities,  boroughs  and  town- 

tion  of  facts  and  figures  covering  ships  into  census  tracts,  and  giving 

every  conceivable  question  advertis-  travel  advertiser?  Good  stuff!  each  tract  the  population,  number 

ing  people  might  ask  about  the  New  dwelling  units,  and  average  rental 

York  market  and  its  newspapers.  _  n  value.  For  quick  use,  the  map  is 

This  year’s  edition  has  a  timely  and  Faint  Pertume  printed  in  four  colors,  dividing  the  made  specific  investigations,  the 

valuable  section  devoted  to  ^e  New  jp  THERE'S  a  somewhat  sweeter  odor  rental  values  into  four  quarters  so  that  Journal  applied  the  findings  in  other 

York  Worlds  Fair  and  its  influ^ince  about  this  column  this  week,  put  high-income  and  low-income  areas  -  -  - 

on  the  market’s  business.  A.s  always,  it  down  to  a  charming  note  we  have  are  easily  spotted.  C.  F.  Ackenheil. 
the  book  is  well  arranged  and  han-  from  Mrs.  India  Napolis.  She  tells  research  director,  explains  that  gro- 
dily  ^indexed  and  cross-indexed.  This  quite  confidentially,  of  course,  eery,  drug  and  liquor  licensee  routes 

year  s  cover  is  attractively  illustrated  that  she  and  her  women  friends  en-  will  be  keyed  to  this  map  so  that  ad- 

with  drawings,  a  departure  from  the  joy  so  many  of  the  features  of  the  vertisers  may  tell  quickly  whether 

photographs  previously  used,  and  Indianapolis  Star  they  wouldn’t  think  a  retailer  is  in  a  high-  or  low-income 

pleases  the  eye  with  its  bright  colors,  of  missing  it  for  a  single  day.  And 
Here  is  an  outstanding  job,  one  of  the  they  find  it  most  convenient,  too,  to 
finest  promotion  jobs  ever  done  by  shop  from  the  Star’s  advertising  col- 
any  publication  anywhere.  umns.  The  note  is  hand  written  on 

rM  1  1.  ik/r  I  excellent  perfumed  and  feminine 

Uklanoma  Miracle  oote  paper.  Which  reminds  us  that 

THE  STORY  of  Oklahoma  is  pretty  we  must  caution  the  Star’s  promotion 
much  a  condensed  version  of  the  manager,  Richard  Harding,  against 
story  of  America.  When  you  con-  such  tricks.  They’re  calculated  to  get 
sider  that  it  has  all  happened  within  us  boys  in  trouble  with  the  missus, 
a  space  of  .50  years,  within  the  mem-  And  to  get  quite  a  rise  out  of  adver- 
ories  of  men  and  women  still  alive  and  tisers  on  Mrs.  India  Napolis’  mailing 
active,  there  is  .something  rather  re-  list,  too.  A  neat  gag.  with  the  per- 
markable  about  it.  A  big  part  of  fume  just  the  subtle  touch  that  lifts 
that  story  has  been  played  by  E.  K.  it  up  and  makes  it  noteworthy. 

Gaylord  and  his  papers — the  Daily 

Oklahoman,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  HaPDV  Birthday  Parties 
and  the  Farmer-Stockman.  And  to  j  i 

them  we  take  off  our  hats  this  week  in  ™  Boston  Record-American  cele- 
salute.  They  have  done  a  splendid  ^  Crated  its  first  birthday  as  a  com- 
job  of  marking  Oklahoma’s  fiftieth  newspa^r  with  some  600 

anniversary  by  publicizing  their  own  birthday  parties  held  in  the  offices  of 
important  part  in  building  the  Okla-  advertising  agencies  and  advertising 
homa  of  today.  We  have  previously  Tianagers  in  the  Boston  territory.  To 
mentioned  here  the  excellent  .series  of 

mailing  pieces  on  the  theme,  "Men.  a  birthday  cake  tearmg  a  lone  candle 
Methods  and  Machinery,”  each  de-  ®  explaining  that  we  didn  t 

voted  to  a  different  member  of  the  IT'" 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  fam- 
ily.  Now  closing  this  series  of  seven 

comes  a  handsome  brochure  com-  brated  also  with  full  page  ads  in  the 
bining  the  material  in  the  earlier 

pieces.  It  is  as  fine  a  job  as  we  have  for  the  combinations  first 

oo  ♦ -  yoa*'  success. 


New  York  Times  Baseball  Promotion  Window 

excellent  job  of  interpretation  of  th 
recent  Government  studies  of  famil; 
income  and  expenditure.  Althougl 
Milwaukee  was  not  included  amoni 


Baseball's  Centennial 

THE  New  York  Times  digs  into  it 
files  to  make  up  an  interesting  his¬ 
torical  window  display  marking 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  issues  centennial  of  baseball,  which  is  oele- 
a  handy  market  data  book,  tabbed  for  brated  this  year.  The  window  fea- 
filing  and  indexed  for  ready  classifies-  tures  a  picture  of  Abner  Doubleday 
tion  reference.  inventor  of  the  game,  and  a  series  o: 

Tn-  r  j-  I  c.  •  pages  from  the  Times  as  far  back  a- 

The  Indianapolis  Star  issues  a  t  i  loct  j  ■  • 

standard  mark^  data  folder 

The  Sioux  Citu  fla  i  Tribune  issues  charged  for  a  game  and  the  yea: 

the  Moux  City  Ua.)  irtoune  issues  ^  report  tht 

a  well-put-together  market  book.  „  „  ^  j-  i  !-.,i 

neatly  printed  and  designed  for  handy 

reference  cut-outs  of  baseball  players  in  th 

different  uniforms  they  have  wor 
The  Miheaukee  Journal  has  done  an  during  the  game’s  100  years. 


.A'  !  ' 

Winning  the  Younger  Generation 


Facts  and  Figures 

THE  Pittsburgh  Press  has  just  issued 
a  map  of  Allegheny  County  subdi- 


For  many  years  The  Tribune-Telegram  has  ponsored  a  Youth  Acth- 
ities  Clubs  program  offering  instruction  in  tennis,  swimming,  goH, 
handicraft  arts,  first  aid  and  other  activities  appealing  to  boys  and 
girls.  Approximately  100,000  youngsters,  10  to  16  years  of  age, 
take  part — with  enthusiasm. 

It's  another  example  of  Tribune-Telegram  reader  influence  and 
reader  response  among  up-and-coming  residents  of  all  ages  In  the 
Salt  Lake  Market  Area. 

The  Tribune-Telegram  is  one  of  the  four  leading  American  news¬ 
papers  in  per  cent  of  statewide  home  coverage.  It  has  one  of  the 
lowest  milline  rates  in  the  entire  publishing  field. 


AN 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  SERVICE 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


\alional  R^pr^n^nlatiteM: 

Reynold>-Filzg<‘rald.  Inr. 


Color  Repreaentotiteti 

Member,  Associated  Weekl- 


liked  that  shade  of  blue---and  other  things 
being  equal--- well,  why  not? 

That’s  the  way  it  goes.  Automobiles,  fur¬ 
niture,  soap,  vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators, 
right  on  down  the  line.  85  out  of  every 
100  purchases  are  influenced  by  women. 
No  wonder  national  advertisers  so  often 
choose  the  newspaper  that  has  proven  it 
has  the  greatest  feminine  influence---the 
one  paper  in  each  city  that  leads  in 
Women^s  Wear  Advertising. 

In  Los  Angeles  that  one  new  spaper  is  again 
overwhelmingly Times’  Here’s  the 
record: 


Dill  bosworth,  who  lives  in  Los 

Angeles,  has  just  made  a  $1400  investment. 
It  seems  that  about  two  months  ago  Mary, 
his  wife,  got  her  first  glimpse  of  the  1939 
Eureka  8.  Of  course  Mary  didn’t  know  the 
difference  between  a  Eureka  8  or  a  Juniper 
6  or  a  Mapleleaf  12.  But  Mary  did  notice 
that  the  Eureka  was  the  only  car  with  that 
"perfectly  wonderful  shade  of  blue.” 

Now’  sensible  Bill  Bosworth  is  not  the  sort 
to  invest  $1400  just  because  his  wife  likes 
blue,  but  on  comparison,  the  Eureka  stacked 
up  mighty  well  .  .  .  perhaps  the  Juniper 
w  as  every  bit  as  good ---might  even  have 
been  his  first  choice.  But  as  long  as  Mary 


As  measured  in  agate  lines  by  Nfudia  Rei'ord&. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


The  Times  lead  uould  be  increased  if  stores 


1st  Evening  Paper 
2nd  Morning  Paper 
3rd  Morning  Paper 
2nd  Evening  Paper 


added. 


This  and  unsegregated  mens  and 


u  oinen’s  uear  basement  department  linage  are 


^ttt  included. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Increased  Paper  Cost 
Cut  English  Revenue 

In  his  report  to  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
of  England,  May  1.  Lord  Kemsley, 
chairman,  outlined  the  1938  activities 
of  the  firm  which  publishes  six  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  16  morning  papers  and  16 
evening  papers. 

He  stated  that  after  allowing  for 
income  tax  reserves  and  National  De¬ 
fence  contributions  (£260,000  com¬ 
pared  with  £277,000  last  year),  inter¬ 
est  on  debenture  stock  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  preference  shares,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  balance  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  £406,379. 

£2,300,000  Reserve 
“Your  directors,”  he  said,  “recom¬ 
mend  transferring  £50,000  to  general 
reserve  (making  £2,300,000),  and  de¬ 
claring  a  dividend  on  ordinary  shares 
of  %%  less  tax  of  5s.  6d.  which  will 
absorb  £108.750,  leaving  £247,629  to 
be  carried  forward.” 

Lord  Kemsley  stated  that  profits  of 
the  firm  for  the  year  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  increased  cost  of 
paper,  which  he  estimated  ran  to  more 
than  £200,000  during  the  period.  He 
said  that  advertising  revenue  had 
fallen  off  slightly  owing  to  political 
crises  and  the  decrease  in  financial 
issues.  He  said  that  circulation  had 
been  maintained,  and  in  instances, 
even  increased  despite  the  cessation 
of  canvassing  and  the  making  of  free 
gifts.  Speaking  of  the  Sunday  Times 
alone  he  said  there  had  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  readership  amounting  to 
22,000  copies  per  issue  which  raised 
the  circulation  of  the  paper  to  324.920 
net  sales  per  issue,  an  all  time  high. 
Other  papers,  he  said,  had  held  their 
own  or  increased  the  number  of  their 
readers. 

■ 

Court  Suits  Dropped 
in  Philadelphia 

Phil>>  DELPHI  A,  May  10 — Libel  charges 
and  countersuits  filed  during  the  heat 
of  the  last  election  campaigns  in 
Pennsylvania  were  dropped  today  by 
Albert  M.  Greenfield,  prominent  real 
estate  operator,  and  M.  L.  Annenberg, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

An  amicable  agreement  between  all 
men  involved  was  reached  in  the  office 
of  Common  Pleas  Judge  Gerald  F. 
Flood.  District  Attorney  Kelley  said 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  in¬ 


tention  of  all  parties  concerned  to 
have  two  bills  of  indictment  nolle- 
prossed. 

These  were  against  Mr.  Annenberg, 
E.  Z.  Ditmitman,  city  editor  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  ,and  Daniel  G.  Mfcrphy,  a  law¬ 
yer  and  Republican  leader. 

Following  Judge  Flood’s  action,  Mr. 
Annenberg  withdrew  civil  suits 
against  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey, 
J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord;  the  Record  Company,  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WFIL,  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum, 
president  of  the  broadcasting  station, 
and  Mr.  Greenfield. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Coveney  Explains 
Shopper  Situation 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  head¬ 
ing  last  week  was;  “Shopping  News 
Officials  Veto  Coveney’s  Plan.” 

Your  article  .stated  that  Shopping 
News  in  eight  cities  recognized 
“a  moral  issue  in  which  they  would 
be  trespassing,”  were  they  to  step  into 
the  field  of  national  advertising. 

You  further  state  that  the  Shopping 
Newspapers  in  these  eight  cities  rep¬ 
resent  4,000,000.  out  of  a  total  of 
6,000,000  available  Shopping  News 
circulation. 

Three  Cities  Accept  National 

Three  of  the  eight  cities  have  always 
accepted  national  advertising,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  it  and  are  now,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  represented  in 
the  national  field.  If  these  papers  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  have  been  “tres¬ 
passing”  these  many  years,  they  have 
vetoed  nothing  and  will  continue  to 
“trespass.”  These  three  cities  are 
Boston,  Cleveland  and  Dayton. 

The  Shopping  papers  in  the 
other  five  cities  never  have  accepted 
national  advertising  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  will  continue  to  refuse  it.  Their 
policy  with  respect  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  same  as  the  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest,  with  respect  to  all  advertising. 
The  announcement  at  this  time  that 
they  or  the  Reader’s  Digest  are  not 
accepting  national  advertising  is  hard¬ 
ly  news. 

The  fact  that  these  papers  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  policy  of  refusing  not  only 
national  advertising  but  other  retail 


advertising  has  brought  about  a  result 
which  has  not  been  helpful,  either  to 
the  newspapers  or  to  the  Shopping 
News. 

In  three  of  the  five  cities,  the 
isolation  policy  of  the  Shopping  News 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
second  Shopping  News,  which  in 
each  case  not  only  carries  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  retail  advertising  but 
which  accepts  national  advertising  as 
well. 

A  policy  of  exclusion,  when  applied 
to  advertising,  has  defeated  a  policy  of 
exclusion,  when  applied  to  media,  and 
Shopping  Newspapers  in  such  a  city 
multiply.  Your  story  emanated  from 
Detroit.  Detroit  now  has  one  mer¬ 
chant  owned  and  one  merchant  spon¬ 
sored  Shopping  News,  with  a  third 
announcing  publication. 

Your  article  was  not  only  mislead¬ 
ing  in  its  implication,  but  it  was  less 
than  accurate  with  regard  to  facts. 
The  statement  that  these  eight  papers 
represent  4,000,000  of  a  possible  6,000,- 
000  circulation  is  a  violent  exaggera¬ 
tion. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  eight 
Shopping  Nows  listed  is  slightly  over 
1,500,000.  The  total  circulation  of  the 
five  who  have  never  accepted  national 
advertising  is  slightly  under  1,000,- 
000. 

You  may  be  interested  in  receiving 
the  following  information,  which  is 
more  exact.  Excluding  those  Shop¬ 
ping  Newspapers  that  refuse  to  accept 
national  advertising,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  90  cities  with  a  stable, 
successful  Shopping  News  avail¬ 
able  to  the  national  advertiser.  The 
total  circulation  of  these  90  publica¬ 
tions  is  approximately  5,500,000.  These 
90  Shopping  News  are  published  in 
urban  markets  of  35  states. 

All  of  these  “trespassing”  publica¬ 
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Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 
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tions  are  in  negotiation  with  us.  Ove; 
50%  of  them  have  concluded  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  balance  are  in  nego¬ 
tiation  leading  to  their  association 
with  us.  These  publications  have 
faced  “the  moral  issue”  and  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  unable  to  see  anythin; 
unmoral  in  their  policy. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  moral- 
ity  of  those  publications  which  refuse 
to  accept  national  advertising.  Vfe 
did  not  approach  for  representatior. 
those  publishers  whose  policy  was  one 
of  exclusion.  We  would  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  interested  in  them,  unless 
they  were  available  mediums  for  the 
national  advertiser. 

It  would  seem  that  the  “one  officia! 
of  the  dissenting  units”  was  stepping 
out  of  character,  in  attempting  to 
speak  for  a  group,  and  was  a  little  over¬ 
reaching  in  announcing  their  veto  and 
his  of  a  proposal  which  had  neve; 
been  submitted  to  him. 

The  only  meeting  of  the  Shoppin: 
News  Managers  Club,  which  has  beer, 
held  since  our  program  was  an¬ 
nounced,  passed  only  one  resolution 
with  respect  to  our  program.  The 
resolution  was  sponsored  by  the 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Shopping 
News. 

The  resolution  specified  that  the  only 
action  the  Shopping  News  Manager: 
Club  would  take  on  the  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  representation  was  that  it  take 
no  action.  The  resolution  specified 
that  the  decision  of  each  publication 
with  respect  to  our  proposal,  shoulc 
be  a  matter  of  concern  only  to  each 
publication,  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  publication  represented  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Shopping  News  Man¬ 
agers  Club. 

Cordially  yours, 
James  A.  Coveney, 
444  Madi.son  Ave.,  New  York, 


WESTERN  OrriCE 
Cro'^kar  First  Nst'l  Bk.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif, 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Strsst 
Nsw  York  City 


Washington  National  Insurance  Company 

Newspaper  Boy  Insurance 

PROTECTS 

SUCCESSFULLY— A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN, 

NOW  THREE  YEARS  OLD 


.\ppr<,)ved — 'Endorsed — Used — by  scores  of  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  as  the  only  plan  which  establishes  the  boy  as  being  a 
customer  of  the  newspaper.  Definitely  the  newspaper’s  interest 
is  only  that  of  an  intermediary. 


Costs  The  Newspaper  Nothing! 


BENEFITS 

Through  a  Coopcratiug  Company — a  Special  Liability  Policy 

Provides  the  NEWSPAPER  with  defense  and  all  expense  in  any 
suit  for  damages  because  of  injury  to  a  newspaper  boy,  GUARAN¬ 
TEES  indemnity  against  judgment  damages. 

PROTECTS  the  newspapers  when  boys  are  on  trips  given  by  the 
newspaper. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  BOY 

Protected  with  weekly  indemnity  against  total  accidental  disability 
occuring  anywhere  at  any  time. 

No  restrictions  as  to  when — how — or  under  what  circumstances 
injury  occurs. 

Pays  additional  hospitalization  indemnity  from  accidental  injury. 
Pays  benefit  for  death  from  natural  causes  same  as  life  insurance. 
Pavs  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IF  DEATH  IS  FROM 
ACCIDENTAL  CAUSES. 

Details  gladly  furnished  by 

DEANE  WEINBERG 

610  Church  St.  Evanston,  Illinois 


AN  Announcement 


COJSCERISING 

TIME’S  Index  of  Business  Conditions 


Since  February  1 3th,  a  new  barometer  of  business  has  appeared  each  week  in  Time’s  Business 
and  Finance  Department.  Different  in  objective  from  all  other  indices  heretofore  compiled,  it 
does  not  attempt  to  measure  past  or  present  business  activity;  it  attempts  to  measure  the 
economic  conditions  most  likely  to  influence  future  business  activity  or  inactivity. 

Already  6000  business  firms  have  asked  for  further  information  concerning  Time’s  Index. 
Already  the  TiME-line  has  become  a  major  business  reference,  consulted  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  by  men  who  have  noticed  how  it  tends  to  foreshadow  other  indicators.  (See  above.) 

B<Tause  TIME  is  a  inciiiber  of  the  .\ssocialed  Press,  the  TiMEl  Index  is 
now  available  to  all  A.P.  newspajUTs  «*very  Thursday  over  the  A.P.  wires. 

FOR  FINANCIAL  EDITORS!  Detailed  information  [on  Time’s  Index,  its  movements  in  past  years  and  the 
principles  used  in  compiling  it  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Editors  of  Time,  Time  &  Life  Building,  N.Y.  C. 


1  M.  J.  w  ^  The  Weekly  ISetvsmagazine 

TIME  &  LIFE  BLTLDING,  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Editorial  Offices  in  .\’eir  York,  i’.hirapo,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Los  Anpeles,  San  Francisco,  Washinpton,  London  and  Paris 

FELL  SERVICES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


AMONG  THE  MORE  THAN  160  NEWSPAPERS  REGULARLY  REPORTING  THE  TlME-/i/ie’s  POSITION  ARE: 


Albany . 

.  Knickerbocker-Neu’s 

Dallas . 

, .  . .  .Times-HeraU 

Memphis . Commercial  Appeal 

San  Antonio.  . . 

Atlanta  .... 

Denver  ....  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Milwaukee . 

Seattle . 

.  Post  Intelligencer 

Atlanta  .... 

Detroit . 

. Free  Press 

Milwaukee  .... 

Springfield.  .  .  . 

. . Republican 

Baltimore  . . . 

Duluth . 

Minneapolis  .  .  . 

Springfield  .  . . . 

. . Union 

Birmingham  . 

Emporia . 

Montgomery  . .  . 

St.  Louis . 

. .  Globe  Democrat 

Boston . 

Evansville  . . . . 

Oakland . 

. Tribune 

St.  Louis . 

.  .  .  .  Post  Dispatch 

Boston . 

Fort  Wayne  . . . 

Oklahoma  City. 

St.  Paul . . 

. Dispatch 

Boston . 

Fort  Worth  .  .  , 

Omaha  .  World  Herald  &  Eve.  World 

St.  Paul . . 

. Press 

Bridgeport.  . 

Hartford . 

Peoria  .  .  Evening  Journal  Transcript 

Toledo . 

. Blade 

Buffalo . 

Hartford . 

Philadelphia  .  . . 

Toledo . 

Cedar  Rapids 

Houston . 

Portland . 

Topeka . 

. State  Journal 

Charleston  . , 

Houston . 

Portland . 

Toronto . 

....  Globe  &  Mail 

Charlotte . . , 

Indianapolis.  . 

Providence  .... 

Tulsa . 

. Tribune 

Charlotte . . 

Jacksonville  . . 

Providence . 

Utica . 

Observer  Dispatch 

Chicago . 

Kansas  City  . . . 

Raleigh . 

.  News  &  Observer 

Washington  . . . 

Cincinnati  .  . 

Little  Rock _ 

Rochester  .  .  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

Washington  .  . . 

Cleveland  . . . 

Los  Angeles  . . 

Rochester . 

.  .  .  .Times-Union 

Water  BURY .... 

. Republican 

Cleveland.  . 

Louisville  .... 

.  .  .  Courier  Journal 

Salt  Lake  City  . . 

....  Desert  News 

Wichita . 

. . Eagle 

Columbus  . . . 

Lynchburg  ... 

San  Francisco.  . 

Winston-Salem 
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mechanical  regularity  from  two  or 
three  literary  hurdy-gurdies  which 
justify  their  existence  on  the  claim 
of  being  “liberal”  periodicals. 

To  these  writers  and  these  maga¬ 
zines,  anything  less  than  blind  alle¬ 
giance  to  dogma  of  the  Conununist 
fellow-traveler  is  Red-baiting.  Any¬ 
thing  resembling  open-mindedness, 
independent  thinking,  or  tolerance  of 
dissenting  political  opinion,  is  intol¬ 
erable  reactionaryism.  This  group  al¬ 
ways  vocal  and  vitriolic,  but  seldom 
consistent  or  coherent,  comprised  the 
world’s  greatest  proponents  of  paci¬ 
ficism  in  the  years  when  it  looked  as 
though  western  Europe  might  one  day 
move  against  Moscow’s  mass  murder¬ 
ers.  Over  night  they  became  the 
world’s  greatest  jingoists  when  it 
.seemed  that  Nazi  brutality  and  Fascist 
blustering  might  result  in  war  on  the 
Rome  -  ^rlin  Axis  —  a  war  to  be 
fought,  of  course,  by  others  than 
themselves  or  their  Russian  friends. 
Don't  Know  Meaning  of  Liberalism 
They  compose  the  group  which  still 
refers  to  Russia’s  Oriental  despotism 
as  a  “democracy.”  They  are  the  “lib¬ 
erals”  who  can  see  nothing  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  principles  of  politcal 
freedom,  in  Stalin’s  liquidation,  within 
two  years,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  of  his  top  flight  military  and  po¬ 
litcal  leaders — men  and  women  who 
had  the  courage  —  (or  the  indiscre¬ 
tion)  —  to  voice  a  slight  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Bolshevik  mil- 
lenium. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  them,  and  by 
what  authority,  such  as  these  rate  the 
right  to  pass  judgment  on  the  liberal¬ 
ism  of  American  journalism?  If  the 
word  liberalism  still  symbolizes  tol¬ 
erance  and  progress,  if  it  still  desig¬ 
nates  that  course  calculated  to  render 
the  greatest  service,  to  the  greatest 
number,  of  the  most  under-privileged, 
this  crew  has  long  since  disqualified 
itself  as  either  critic  or  judge. 

In  normal  times  these  borers  from 
within  would  merit  scant  considera¬ 
tion.  Their  perversions  of  the  truth 
would  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are — planned  efforts  to  undermine 
confidence  in  the  press  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  destruction  of  our 
democracy.  But  these  are  not  normal 
times.  Less  so,  will  be  the  years 
ahead. 

The  efficiency  and  the  durability  of 
American  democracy  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged.  But  the  challenge  does  not 
come  from  the  chaos  which  is  Rus¬ 
sia.  It  does  not  come  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  extreme  left,  which  for 
years  we  were  led  to  believe  was  lib¬ 
eralism  advanced  to  radicalism.  Odd¬ 
ly  enough  it  comes  from  the  extreme 
right. 

In  Italy  and  Germany,  Fascist  total¬ 
itarianism,  equally  as  repugnant  as 
Communism,  is  evolving  a  ruthless 
and  liberty-less  ideology  that,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  inhuman  and  machine-like 
efficiency,  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
democracy  that  has  never  been  in¬ 
herent  in  Communist  disorganization 
and  inefficiency. 

Greatest  Changes  Since  Feudalism 

It  is  the  situation  created  by  this 
new  and  little  understood  threat, 
which,  conceivably  may  force  on  the 
world  the  greatest  social  and  political 
changes  since  feudalism. 

It  is  this  new  development  which 
makes  it  imperative  that  journalism 
put  its  house  in  order  and  accept  its 
full  responsibility  for  maintaining  an 
informed  electorate. 

It  is  this  same  threat,  which  im¬ 
poses  upon  the  public,  an  obligation  to 
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base  its  appraisal  of  the  press  on  a 
serious  study  of  the  facts,  that  it  may 
not  be  misled  by  the  malignant  propa¬ 
ganda  of  those  who  despise  a  free 
press,  because  they  recognize  it  as 
democracy’s  greatest  defense. 

Never  in  its  history,  has  American 
journalism  faced  so  important  a  task 
as  confronts  it  today — the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  public  opinion  for  a  construc¬ 
tive  program  of  steadily  advancing 
political  and  economic  evolution.  For 
no  open-minded  observer  can  any 
longer  doubt,  that  only  through  sane 
evolution  of  our  political,  economic, 
and  social  processes  do  we  stand  a 
chance  of  escaping  involvement  in 
some  form  of  world  revolution.  No 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  world  con¬ 
ditions,  can  believe  that  even  so  great 
a  nation  as  ours,  can  hold  out  for  long, 
as  an  isolated  citadel  of  laissez  faire, 
in  a  world  undergoing  political  and 
social  metamorphosis. 

Witnessing  Titanic  Struggle 

In  international  affairs  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  a  titanic  struggle  between  the 
have  and  the  have-not  nations.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  but  springing  from  the 
same  basic  urge,  this  identical  contest 
is  either  developing,  or  is  in  full 
swing,  within  every  great  nation  on 
earth. 

In  an  eight-months’  tour  of  the 
world  in  1935  and  ’36,  I  studied  this 
movement  in  some  twenty-four  na¬ 
tions  and  great  colonial  territories. 
Superficially  the  manifestations  differ, 
but  basically  the  motivating  force  is 
the  same. 

The  rapid  spread  of  literacy,  and 
the  world-wide  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers;  the  speeding  up  of  communi¬ 
cations;  the  movies  and  the  radio, 
have  shrunk  the  world  to  a  fifth  of  its 
size  of  a  century  ago.  Totalitarianism 
maintains  an  air-tight  quarantine 
against  the  inroads  of  democratic 
ideas,  but  simultaneously  and  unceas¬ 
ingly  it  spreads  the  germ  and  the 
challenge  of  its  perverted  ideology 
on  the  four  winds.  No  nation  or  no 
people  is  completely  immune,  we  less 
than  others,  since  the  very  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  which  they  would 
destroy  in  America  insures  to  the 
ajjostles  of  totalitarianism  carte 
blanche  to  spread  their  poison  here 
unmolested. 

Journalism's  Great  Task 

In  America’s  struggle  with  challeng¬ 
ing  foreign  ideologies,  American  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  called  upon  to  play  its 
greatest  and  probably  its  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  role.  To  the  newspapers  will 
fall  the  task  of  telling  the  short-sighted 
and  the  unimaginative  in  the  ranks 
of  both  capital  and  labor,  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  neither  can  continue  para¬ 
mount  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people. 

Labor  cannot  continue  blind  to  the 


NIEMAN  WINNERS 


Edward  Allen  Oscar  J.  Buttedahl 


Edward  Allen,  Boston  Herald  reporter,  and 
Oscar  J.  Buttedahl,  editor  of  the  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Leader,  shown  above,  were  among 
the  12  winners  of  Nieman  Journalism  Schol¬ 
arships  at  Harvard  announced  last  week 
(E.  &  P.,  May  6,  page  6)  to  be  effective 
in  the  fall.  These  pictures  were  unavail¬ 
able  last  week. 


fact  that  wealth  must  be  created  be¬ 
fore  abundance  can  be  widespread. 
Labor  must  see  that  except  perhaps 
in  the  more  arduous  and  health-tax¬ 
ing  vocations,  there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  reduction  of  work  hours,  if  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  is  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  as  she  must  compete  if  liv¬ 
ing  standards  are  not  to  be  lowered. 
Even  American  efficiency  cannot  long 
expect  a  thirty-hour  week  to  meet 
the  competition  of  a  work  week  of 
sixty  hours  of  German  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  capital  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  never  again 
can  the  division  of  created  wealth, 
be  on  the  old  basis  of  the  lush  days. 
Also  it  must  accept  it  as  a  fact,  that 
in  any  sacrifices  which  readjustment 
may  entail,  those  best  able  to  do  so, 
will  inevitably  bear  the  greater  bur¬ 
den. 

Breathing  Spells  Necessary 

Politicians  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  breathing  spells  for  con¬ 
solidation  of  gains,  are  practical  ne¬ 
cessities  not  to  be  denied,  despite 
demagogic  yammerings  for  a  break¬ 
neck  dash  toward  Utopia. 

Coincidentally,  capital,  and  labor, 
and  politics,  must  realize  that  no  po¬ 
litical  or  economic  system  has  ever 
changed  human  nature  or  altered  the 
glandular  set-up  of  the  human  being. 
There  must  be  acceptance  of  the  fact 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  collapsed 
Russia  today,  that  so  long  as  human 
nature  remains  unchanged,  the  desire 
for  personal  gain  will  continue  the 
mainspring  of  human  enterprise,  and 
that  the  laborer  who  excels  with  hand 
or  brain  must  be  cnmpen.sated  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  value  to  society,  if  society 
is  to  profit  by  the  extraordinary 
genius  with  which  nature  endows  a 
few  of  its  favorite  sons  and  daughters. 

That  all  this  can  be  done,  must  be 


done,  and  will  be  done;  that  our  dem¬ 
ocracy  will  survive  and  go  forward  to  | 
new  and  greater  achievements.  I  am 
convinced.  That  it  can  be  done  with-  [ 
out  revolution,  without  confiscation  of  , 
property,  and  without  blocking  the 
great  currents  of  our  national  life,  is  L 
something  of  which  I  am  certain.  But  f 
it  will  require  coolness  and  courage  ii  t 
it  is  to  be  done  in  the  American  way,  [ 
in  the  democratic  way,  and  throu^  i 
Constitutional  processes. 

In  this  situation  American  journal-  \ 
ism  will,  I  believe,  prove  to  be  in  the 
future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past- 
the  people’s  refuge  and  champion  in 
times  of  stress  and  readjustment. 

The  newspapers  will  continue  to  be 
the  bane  of  the  demagogue  and  the  i 
liar,  and  the  chief  reliance  of  those 
who  seek  the  truth  to  use  it  in  the 
service  of  humanity.  And  when  1 
speak  of  the  press  in  this  connection. 

1  do  not  mean  one  paper,  one  group 
of  papers,  or  one  school  of  journalistic 
thought.  There  will  be  objectors  and 
recalcitrants.  But  these  too,  may 
serve  a  worth  while  purpose  by  their 
challenging  attitude. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  the  past,  1 
am  certain  American  journalism  will 
not  fail  in  the  task  that  is  ahead.  Crit¬ 
icize  it,  check  up  on  it,  call  it  to  ac¬ 
count,  but  keep  your  faith  in  it.  Per¬ 
mit  no  force  to  undermine  it  or  abridge 
its  freedom,  for  when  its  freedom  is 
abridged  or  ended,  so  also  will  be 
yours.  Ended  also  will  be  this  de¬ 
mocracy  of  ours  which,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  is  still  the  freest  and 
the  most  enlightened  government  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  yet  evolved. 

■ 

2  DAILIES  SUSPENDED 

The  Melbourne  (Fla.)  News  and  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Independent  have 
suspended  publication. 
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Do  You  Know 

You  Are  Coming 
to  I 
The  Waldorf?  I 


Kven  if  yoii’r)'  not  roiiiiiiu  as 
a  you’rt'  roiiiin):  as  a 

vi>ilor  .  .  .  every  Ixxly  duo 
.  .  .  nieetint!  the  world’s  nio-t 
famous  hotel  is  part  of  see¬ 
ing  New  York  and  The 
World's  f’air  .  .  .  and  if.  as 
a  visitor,  you  will  look  into 
the  small  difference  in  cost, 
next  time  you’re  sure  to 
come  as  a  guest! 

S^nd  for  Chmrt  Hap  of  Hanhalian 

THE 

WALDORF 

ASTORIA 

Park  Avenue  •  49th  to  50th 
New  York 


AN  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  FILE 

These  Binders,  designed  for  this  specific 
use,  come  in  sets  of  two,  and  together  safe¬ 
guard  a  year’s  issues  compactly,  handily. 

Single  Binders,  $4.00;  the  set,  $7.50. 

They’re  attractive,  durable,  sturdy.  Issues 
can  he  inserted  easily.  Actually,  they  are 
invaluable  “Office  Files.”  It  isn’t  easy  to 
keep  52  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
otherwise — someone  is  always  clipping, 
cutting  or  borrowing  them.  So  sure  are 
we  that  you’ll  approve  of  the  idea,  the 
Binders  will  be  sent  on  approval. 

At  the  end  of  each  six  months,  add  the 
Editor  Sr  Publisher  Index  tefctek  gives  quick 
reference  to  any  desired  item. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Tim«t  Bld9.  Times  Sqeore  New  York 
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AT  T  TFT)  NEWSPAPERS  LIMITED 

Lord  K im si e y  Surveys  Activities 
of  British  Newspaper  G  ro  ti  p 


Lord  Kemslcy.  presiding  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  Allied  Newspapers,  Limited, 
held  on  Monday,  May  1st,  at  Stationers’  Hall,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  was  supported  by  Hon.  Lionel  Berry 
(Deputy-Chairman)  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Company. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said: 
The  profits  for  the  year  have  been  .seriously  af¬ 
fected  by  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  which  is 
3ur  largest  single  item  of  expenditure.  The  rev¬ 
enue  from  advertising  has  fallen  slightly  owing 
to  the  political  crises  and  to  the  decrease  in  finan¬ 
cial  issues.  A  considerable  saving  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  cessation  of  other  directions,  and 
the  final  result  for  the  year  must  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

Ordinary  Dividend 

The  Directors  recommend  transferring  £50,000 
to  General  Reserve,  making  £2,300,000  and  de¬ 
claring  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  6 
per  cent  less  tax,  which  will  absorb  £108,750, 
leaving  £247,629  to  be  carried  forward. 

In  1939,  while  there  has  been  a  small  reduction, 
the  extra  cost  of  paper  is  still  a  heavy  burden  on 
us. 

In  order  to  meet  this  increase  in  our  expenditure 
we  took  a  bold,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced,  a  wise 
decision,  and  determined  to  abandon  canvassing 
and  free  gifts  in  connection  with  every  one  of 
our  papers. 

Our  policy  of  selling  our  newspapers  on  their 
merits,  and  on  their  merits  alone,  has  been  amply 
justified.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  these  two  evils, 
canvassing  and  free  gifts,  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  newspaper  world. 

Advertisers  and  advertising  agents  know  how 
to  calculate  circulation  obtained  in  this  way  and 
circulation  figures  ba.sed  on  the  results  of  these 
methods. 

The  year  1938  was  one  of  unusual  difficulty  not 
only  in  our  own,  but  in  the  majority  of  industries 
in  this  country.  At  most  times  there  were  lack  of 
confidence  and  grave  uncertainty.  1  think  I  can 
claim  that  your  Company  has  come  through  these 
difficult  times  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  has 
weathered  these  storms  with  the  minimum  of 
damage. 

It  has  done  so,  in  my  opinion,  because  all  our 
properties  are  well  and  soundly  established,  and 
because  of  our  sense  of  responsibility  in  present¬ 
ing  the  news  with  accuracy,  fairness,  and  lack  of 
sensationalism.  We  have  tried  to  preserve  a  sane 
and  even  policy,  not  only  in  the  views  we  present, 
but  in  the  method  and  manner  of  their  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Advertising 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  businesses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  their  advertising  agents  that  they  have 
maintained  during  most  of  the  year  a  .steady  policy 
with  regard  to  their  advertising  appropriations. 
During  one  or  two  periods  of  acute  crisis  there 
was  a  falling  off,  notably  in  regard  to  the  advertis- 
mg  of  the  more  expiensive  articles.  It  is  generally 
realized,  however,  especially  in  the  areas  covered 
by  our  newspapers,  that  the  population  are  for 
the  most  part  fully  employed  at  good  rates  of  pay 
and  their  consumption  of  household  products  and 
necessities  was  never  higher.  Although  certain 
national  advertising  has  been  reduced  in  nearly  all 
the  areas  that  we  serve,  local  advertisers  having 
a  vei^  exact  knowledge  of  the  value  of  our  pub¬ 
lications  are  responsible  for  a  welcome  increase. 
In  my  position  as  Chairman  of  this  Company  I 
r^ive  very  full  information  as  to  conditions  of 
tie  and  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  provinces  that 
ay  are  less  affected  by  alarming  news  either  of 
ntemational  upheavals  or  financial  panics.  Their 
a  tends  to  flow  in  a  more  even  way  and  adver¬ 
sers  can  depend  on  their  stability  as  regular 
purchasers  of  commodities. 

We  publish  six  Sunday  newspapers  and  sixteen 
any  morning  and  evening  papers.  Sunday  news- 
^pers  are  e^ntially  journals  for  the  home,  they 
a  Widely  circulated  and  read  by  all  members  of 
a  tamily  and  offer  to  advertisers  a  market  of  im- 
'Panse  value. 

with  our  national  publications.  I  come 
a  Sunday  Times,  which  has  been  described  as 


the  greatest  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  world.  I 
can  claim  for  it  that  it  has  had  one  of  the  most 
notable  years  of  progress  in  its  history.  The  av¬ 
erage  sale  for  the  year  under  review  was  over 
22,000  copies  per  issue  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year. 

During  March  of  this  year  the  average  guaran¬ 
teed  net  circulation  was  324,920  copies  per  issue, 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  hi.story  of  the  paper 
and  has  never  been  attained  before  by  any  Sunday 
journal  of  similar  standing  and  quality. 

‘•Daily  Sketch"  and  “Sunday  Graphic" 

The  Daily  Sketch,  our  popular  illustrated  na¬ 
tional  daily,  is  published  simultaneously  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Manchester. 

Whereas  in  the  past  a  picture  paper  could  and 
often  did  concentrate  on  pictures  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  but  the  most  important  news,  conditions 
have  changed  and  the  Daily  Sketch  in  its  new 
form  provides  the  complete  guide  to  world  affairs, 
both  in  news — and  pictures. 

And  we  are  determined  that  it  shall  remain  a 
newspaper  which  can  safely  be  introduced  into 
any  home. 

By  its  brilliant  combination  of  features  and  pic¬ 
tures  the  Sunday  Graphic  today  commands  a  dom¬ 
inant  position  in  the  homes  of  Britain.  Today,  no 
newspaper  is  more  ideally  suitable  for  home  read¬ 
ing.  Its  pages  are  designed  to  interest  and  in¬ 
form  every  member  of  the  family. 

In  the  provinces  we  publish  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  morning  and  evening  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  Manchester  we  publish  the  Daily  Dispatch 
— the  national  newspaper  of  the  North — which  still 
retains  its  position  as  having  by  far  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  morning  paper  published  wholly  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  Evening  Chronicle  main¬ 
tains  a  similar  .supremacy  in  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  field. 

I  think  adverti.sers  should  be  aware  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  developments  in  the  engineering  industry, 
c.specially  munitions,  which  are  taking  place  in 
Lanca.shire.  A  big  expansion  is  apparent  al.so  in 
aircraft  and  metal  working  factories  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  steadily  on  the  upgrade. 

More  than  90  new  industrial  concerns  have  been 
attracted  to  this  area  and  most  of  these  are  now  in 
production.  These  facts  indicate  a  widening  and 
an  increase  in  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  covered  by  our  papers. 

Two  of  our  Sunday  papers  are  published  from 
Manchester,  the  Sunday  Chronicle  and  the  Empire 
News. 

The  Sunday  Chronicle  is  the  outstanding  paper 
in  the  field  of  national  popular  Sunday  journalism. 
Its  spectacular  success  is  due  to  its  policy  of  bold¬ 
ness  and  brightness. 

The  Empire  News  is  the  popular  Sunday  paper 
circulating  amongst  the  masses  of  the  industrial 
workers,  men  and  women,  throughout  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire  and  the  North. 

Progress  in  Scotland 

The  announcement  at  the  end  of  March  of  the 
shipping  subsidy  of  £2,750,000  a  year  for  five  years 
to  tramp  shipping,  and  £10,000,000  for  loans  to 
shipowners  for  the  building  of  tramp  steamers  and 
cargo  liners  has  put  new  heart  into  the  vast  in¬ 
dustrial  area  of  Clydeside,  with  encouraging  re¬ 
actions  on  those  many  leading  industries  which 
are  so  closely  allied  with  shipbuilding. 

Our  papers  in  Glasgow,  in  spite  of  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances,  are  maintaining  their  position,  and  I 
am  happy  to  record  that  our  morning  paper,  the 
Daily  Record,  as  well  as  The  Evening  News  and 
Sunday  Mail  all  show  increased  circulation  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Regarding  Newcastle,  where  our  newspapers  in 
the  North  East  are  published,  sound  progress  has 
been  made.  The  North  Mail,  our  popular  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  and  the  Newcastle  Evening  Chron¬ 
icle,  are  held  in  high  regard  throughout  the  area. 
The  Sunday  Sun  in  particular  has  made  a  marked 
advance  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  devel¬ 
opment  both  in  circulation  and  revenue. 

The  Newcastle  Journal,  the  purchase  of  which 
v/as  reported  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  has  also 


more  than  maintained  its  influential  position. 

Here  again  shipbuilders  ai'e  looking  forward  to 
a  time  of  greater  prosperity,  which  will  reflect  it¬ 
self  throughout  the  whole  North  East  area. 

In  Middlesbrough,  the  transfer  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Gazette  to  its  new  building  was  carried 
out  smoothly  in  August  last.  More  up-to-date 
plant  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  larger  and 
better  papers.  The  public  of  Tees-side  has  fully 
appreciated  this  and  the  opinion  has  been  reflected 
in  steadily  increasing  sales.  There  are  now  clear 
indications  of  a  vigorous  industrial  revival.  The 
result  is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  employment 
and  spending  power,  which  is  exercising  a  favor¬ 
able  influence  on  the  retail  trade  of  the  district. 

Our  newspapers  in  Sheffield  have  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  past  year.  Mechanical  im¬ 
provements  at  our  office  have  increased  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Telegraph  and  Independent  and  of 
The  Star  and  have  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the 
newspaper  organization  serving  the  area  of  which 
the  city  is  the  natural  centre. 

The  Star,  our  evening  paper,  is  gaining  popular¬ 
ity  throughout  South  Yorkshire,  North  Derbyshire 
and  the  surrounding  area.  By  extending  its  news 
services  and  adding  to  its  many  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  it  has  consolidated  its  unrivalled  position  in 
a  very  thorough  manner. 

The  national  importance  of  Sheffield’s  industry, 
particularly  its  special  steels  and  its  armament 
plants,  is  well  known.  Output  in  the  steel  city 
has  reached  a  high  standard  of  quality,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  Sheffield  newspaper  production 
has  attained  a  similarly  high  standard. 

South  Wales 

I  have  a  deep  affection  for  Wales,  which  is  my 
native  land,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  that  country  the  Western  Mail,  the 
National  daily  paper  of  the  Principality — in  fact 
the  only  morning  newspaper  published  in  Wales — 
maintained  its  position  both  as  regards  sales  and 
advertisement  revenue  in  1938  and.  what  is  still 
more  important.  I  believe  it  enhanced  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  leader  in  the  best  type  of  journalism. 
TTie  same  is  true,  I  am  glad  to  say,  of  the  popular 
evening  paper  in  South  Wales,  one  of  the  leading 
papers  in  the  country,  the  South  Wales  Echo. 

Incidentally,  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
today  is  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Western  Mail. 

In  Aberdeen  almost  every  branch  of  industry 
showed  an  advance  during  1938  over  the  previous 
year,  and  the  agricultural  worker  has  lately  had 
big  additions  to  his  wages  and,  therefore,  his 
spending  power. 

Our  two  Aberdeen  papers — The  Press  and  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Evening  Express — are  continuing  to 
expand  in  influence  and  circulation. 

Thanks  to  Staff 

The  efforts  and  loyal  support  of  our  staffs 
through  the  different  crises  of  the  past  year  have 
been  of  immense  value.  An  extra  strain  has  been 
placed  upon  them  to  which  they  have  most  gal¬ 
lantly  responded  and  the  thanks  of  the  share¬ 
holders  are  due  to  them. 

In  concluding,  this  much  can  certainly  be  said 
of  our  company:  that  with  our  magnificent  new 
buildings,  our  unrivalled  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  our  efficient  organization  we  are  in  an 
outstanding  position  to  benefit  when  international 
conditions  improve.  As  soon  as  ihe  period  of 
crisis  passes  and  sanity  returns  in  Europie  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  world  will  see  a  period  of 
prosperity  such  as  it  has  seldom  known.  In  this 
prosperity  I  am  certain  our  business  will  have  its 
full  share. 

We  propose  to  go  steadily  forward,  maintaining 
our  present  policy  and  as  far  as  possible  raising 
our  standards  of  efficiency  in  production  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  the  retiring  directors  and  the  auditors 
having  been  re-elected,  the  meeting  concluded 
with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
directors  and  staff. 
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The  Marines  Have  Landed 
On  Sunday  Comic  Page 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

FOR  ALMOST  two  years  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  been  distributing  a  daily 
comic  authored  by  two  personalities 
who  probably  never  dared  to  dream 
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F.  H.  Rentfrow  Lt.  Don  L.  Dixon 


that  such  would  eventually  be  their 
lot.  But  they  have  done  their  job 
with  such  success  that  they  have  been 
persuaded  to  give  up  their  first  calling 
altogether  so  that  they  might  devote 
their  full  time  to  preparing  the  feature 
seven  days  a  week. 

Authors  Are  Leathernecks 
The  collaborating  authors  of  the 
features  are  two  Leathernecks,  Frank 
H.  Rentfrow',  technical  sergeant,  and 
Don  L.  Dixon,  lieutenant  in  the  reserve 
corps.  Their  strip,  ‘Sergt.  Stony 
Craig.”  appears  in  about  50  papers. 
This  week  Bell  announced  that  Rent¬ 
frow  and  Dixon  would  do  a  Sunday 
page  in  addition  to  their  daily  begin¬ 
ning  June  18.  The  page  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  a  half-page  on  “Sergt. 
Stony  Craig,”  and  a  half-page  to  be 
called,  tentatively.  “Daredevils  of 
Destiny,”  based  on  actual  facts  and 
history  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 
This  second  portion  will,  at  the  outset, 
be  devoted  to  the  tradition  behind 
the  marine  song  "From  the  Halls  of 
Montezuma  to  the  Shores  of  Tripoli, 
etc..”  and  later  to  marines  who  have 
won  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor. 
The  Sergt.  Craig  Sunday  continuity 
will  be  separate  from  the  daily  story. 

Because  of  the  increased  amount 
of  w'ork  required  for  the  Sunday  page, 
Sergt.  Rentfrow  will  retire  from  active 
duty  May  15.  Lt.  Dixon  retired 
earlier  in  order  to  become  a  com¬ 
mercial  artist. 

Rentfrow  was  born  in  an  actors’ 
rooming  house  in  Chicago  in  1900. 
His  parents  were  on  the  stage,  but  he 
shunned  a  theatrical  career  and  be¬ 
came  a  bank  clerk.  Dissatisfied,  he 
went  from  one  job  to  another  and 
when  war  broke  out  he  joined  the 
army.  Shortly  after  the  war  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Marines,  and  achieved 
an  ambition  to  become  an  officer  in 
the  corps. 

Always  Interested  in  Writing 

Almost  cis  long  as  he  can  remember, 
he  has  been  keenly  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing.  When  given  the  opportunity  he 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Leath¬ 
erneck,  and  ten  years  ago  he  was 
made  its  editor  (he  is  the  first  en¬ 
listed  man  to  hold  that  post).  In  1926 
he  began  writing  for  pulps  and  has 
been  doing  so  ever  since. 

He  had  been  editor  of  the  Leather¬ 
neck  for  one  year  when  a  newly  en¬ 
listed  man.  Don  Dixon  submitted  some 
drawings  to  him  for  use  in  the  marine 
magazine.  They  were  good  and  from 
that  day  on  Dixon  has  been  drawing 
for  the  paper.  He  has  become  so 
skillful  that  he  draws  color  pictures 
in  three  parts,  taking  into  account  the 


blending  of  colors  so  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  process  is  not  necessary. 

Promoted  through  the  various 
grades,  Dixon  was  finally  commis¬ 
sioned.  He  was  called  into  active  ser¬ 
vice  to  make  official  drawings  for 
Headquarters  about  a  year  ago  and 
was  retained  as  long  as  regulations 
permit  a  reserve  officer  to  be  in  active 
service  in  peace  time.  He  does  con¬ 
siderable  work  for  the  Infantry  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  publications,  mostly 
military.  One  of  his  proudest  boasts 
is  that  he  is  an  expert  rifle  shot  and 
at  present  holds  two  of  the  three  legs 
on  a  Distinguished  Rifleman  award. 

Both  men  say  that  their  strip  con¬ 
tains  no  propaganda  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  Some  of  the  incidents  are 
based  on  actual  happenings.  Most  of 
them  are  fiction,  however,  and  as  full 
of  action  as  the  authors  can  make 
them. 


NEA  Activity 

TO  TIE-IN  with  the  projected  visit 
of  the  Dionne  Quints  to  Toronto  to 
meet  their  King  and  Queen,  NEA 
Service  is  issuing  two  exclusive  pic¬ 
ture  layouts  for  release  Saturday, 
May  20,  and  Monday,  May  22.  This 
service  is  in  addition  to  the  complete 
coverage  on  the  general  story  of  the 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

Returning  to  the  domestic  front. 
NEA  has  called  on  Major  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  expert  on  military  af¬ 
fairs,  to  appraise  the  effects  of  un¬ 
precedented  peace-time  appropriations 
on  America’s  war  machine. 

Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Service  sports 
editor,  carries  on  in  the  belligerent 
mood  with  an  exclusive  story  he  has 
dug  up  on  Lou  Nova.  California 
heavy-weight  who  will  fight  Max 
Baer  in  June.  Also  starting  soon  on 
the  sports  page  will  be  a  series  of 
short  releases  by  Art  Krenz  on  how 
to  play  golf. 

“This  Man  Cameron,”  a  forth¬ 
coming  story  by  Willis  Thornton,  NEA 
special  writer,  deals  with  W.  J.  Cam¬ 
eron,  of  the  Ford  organization,  whoso 
U.  S.  citizenship  is  now  being  probed 
by  the  Immigration  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Pulitzer  Novel 

THIS  year's  Pulitzer  prize  winner  for 
the  best  American  novel,  THE 
YEARLING,  by  Marjorie  Kinnan 
Rawlings,  is  being  released  as  a  news¬ 
paper  serial  by  the  publishers.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  and  syndicated 
through  the  Ralph  H.  Graves  Agency. 

New  Religious  Feature 
RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE  will 
shortly  release  a  daily  inspirational 
column  entitled  “Religion  in  Life” 
written  by  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones, 
minister  of  the  Central  Woodward 
Christian  Church,  Detroit,  and  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Personals 

WESTBROOK  PEGLER,  author  of 
“Fair  Enough”  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  has  been  requested  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  to  support  his  statements 
in  his  column  that  crime  was  un¬ 
bridled  in  Miami  and  that  vice  there 
was  awaiting  the  return  of  A1  Capone 
to  his  home  on  Palm  Island  to  rule  as 
overlord.  Mr.  Pegler  wrote  in  his 


column  May  10  that  he  will  decline 
the  invitation. 

J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling  New  York 
Heradd  Tribune  Syndicate  cartoonist, 
who  retired  May  1  as  president  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  visited 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  in  South¬ 
west  Virginia,  near  Roanoke,  last 
week  prior  to  a  series  of  conferences 
attended  by  wildlife  leaders  of  six 
states  in  Bristol,  May  9  and  10. 

Charles  B.  Driscoll,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  McNaught  Syndicate,  and  author 
of  “New  York  Day  by  Day,”  daily 
syndicated  column,  recently  addressed 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Greensboro. 

Dorothy  Thompson,  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  will  have  a  group  of  her  col¬ 
umns  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  under  the  title  “Let  the  Record 
Speak.” 

Fred  Neher,  creator  of  “Life’s  Like 
That”  for  Consolidated  News  Fea¬ 
tures,  and  Mrs.  Neher  are  parents  of 
the  second  son  born  recently. 

John  Hix,  author  of  “Strange  As  It 
Seems”  for  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
is  on  his  way  back  to  his  home  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  after  a  stay  in  New  York  to 
supervise  the  opening  of  his  oddity 
show  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

■ 

Royalty  to  Bring 
Restrictions  on 
Press  Coverage 

Inilux  of  Writers  Expected 
In  Washington  .  .  .  Dress 
Rehearsal  Held 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — Restric¬ 
tions  on  press  coverage  of  the  visit 
of  King  Cieorge  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
will  be  required  by  “the  necessities 
of  the  situation”  when  the  royal  guests 
come  to  Washington  June  8.  and  the 
White  House,  State  Department  and 
War  Department  are  working  on  the 
problem  of  holding  down  the  numeri¬ 
cal  force  of  newsmen. 

More  than  500  reporters  hold  con¬ 
gressional  press  gallery  cards  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  identification  to  admit 
the  writers  to  public  functions.  To 
this  may  be  added  at  least  100  more 


Washington  reporters  who  are  not 
gallery  members.  Expectation  is  that 
special  writers  will  come  into  the 
Capital  by  droves  during  the  visit  of 
the  King  and  Queen. 

How  to  allocate  press  privileges  to 
this  army  of  newspapermen  without 
calling  down  the  wrath  of  the  disap¬ 
pointed  applicants  is  the  task  con¬ 
fronting  public  relations  aides  of  the 
three  departments  in  charge.  They 
admit,  frankly,  that  complaint  and 
criticism  are  unavoidable,  but  they 
hopie  to  minimize  it. 

Dress  Rehearsal  Held 
The  outline  of  their  plan  was  tried 
May  5  when  General  Anastasio  So- 
moza.  President  of  Nicaragua,  visited 
Washington.  Word  was  passed  along 
the  line  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  and  the  Secret 
Service  that  the  reception  to  Somoza 
would  be  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
June  function.  This  idea  was  carried 
out  to  the  extent  of  releasing  govern¬ 
ment  employes  from  their  work  to 
build  up  throngs  of  spectators  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  expiected  when  the  King 
and  Queen  are  met  at  the  railroad 
station  and  escorted  with  pomp  and 
pwgentry  through  the  Capital  streets 
to  the  White  House. 

Some  newspaper  criticism  followed 
the  restrictions  impiosed  upon  news- 
papiermen  last  Friday,  but  the  official 
press  aides  merely  expressed  their  re¬ 
grets  and  warned  that  curtailment 
may  be  even  greater  June  8. 

Only  those  reporters  who  carried 
special  White  House  badges  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  railroad  station 
and  cover  the  actual  greeting  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  of  President  Somoza 
A  single  press  car  was  permitted  in 
the  line  of  march,  and  its  occupiants 
were  the  corresp>ondents  who  habitu¬ 
ally  accompiany  the  President  on  hL= 
numerous  trips  about  the  United 
States.  Photographers  likewise  were 
restricted  in  number. 

■ 

HEARS!  REALTY  DEAL 

Representing  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  publisher,  American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Hearst  parent  organization, 
has  transferred  a  12-story  apartment 
building  at  515  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y^  to 
the  515  Park  Ave.  Corp.,  according 
to  a  transfer  recorded  in  the  New 
York  Register’s  Office  this  week.  Ute 
building  was  conveyed  subject  to  a 
mortgage  of  $662,000. 
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ART 

<  VKTOONS.  HKESSLER  EmTOUIAL  CAR¬ 
TOONS — Tli(‘  Cholsoa.  Ma.-s .  Kvc.  Record 
n-|iort»;  “Althoui.'h  we've  useil  your  ear- 
loons  onl.v  a  short  lime,  we  pet  numerous 
favorable  eomments,  both  as  lo  quality  ot 
work  and  the  point  emphasized  by  the  pic- 
tur<>.'' — H.  n.  Hancock.  Gen’l  Mirr.  Address, 
Times  Riiildiinr,  New  York. 


FEATURES 


NEWS 


r.\BI,E.  BackCTound  of  cable  news  by  au- 
thoriiative  writers  from  all  comers  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Service,  Newton,  Mass. 

COVERAGE.  GENERAil~bR  SPOT  COVIeR- 
AGE  anywhere.  Interviews,  photos,  follow¬ 
ups.  features.  Use  Industrial  News  Service, 
400  Market  St.,  St.  Louts. 
MKXIC.4N^NEM"S:  “CAVALCADE  OP  MEX- 
ICO"  b.v  “Bill"  Wells  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Features.  Box  2035,  Hollywood,  Cal. 
NEW  YORK”  EXCLUSIVE~NEW3“iriJew 
York  as  well  as  features,  interviews,  photos, 
peneral.  technical;  write  Anglopress,  873 
Lorimer,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

SWEDEN,  What  is  happening  in  Sweden? 
Daily  or  Weekly  Syndicate.  Lively — au¬ 
thoritative  —  up-to-date.  Also.  special 
articles  on  order.  Ask  for  terms.  The 
American  Swedish  News  ExehnnKe,  Inr.,  630 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


BOXING — “Those  Were  The  Days" — 

A  unique  column.  D.  Or  W. 
THOMPSON  Service 
818  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

INFOR>r\TIV^  TELEFACT~tells  factTb 
pictures.  Readers  who  forxret  words  wi 
figures  appreciate  this  modern  method  cl 
maslerinK'  important  facts.  Fascinatiaf 
TELEFACT  stands  out  on  editorial,  fcaltu*' 
picture,  financial  and  general  news  pax* 
For  more  information  write  or  wire  Seles* 
Servlee,  3101  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington. 
1).  C. _ _ 

INFORMATION  SERVICE.  Complete  servi* 
for  your  readers.  Newspapers  have  for  yea* 
found  our  service  of  invaluable  assistance  W 
circulation  and  reader  interest.  For  detain 
write  or  wire  The  Haskin  Servlee,  .116  Ev* 
St..  N.E..  Washington,  D.  C. 


KELIGIOI'S.  THE  WEEK  IN  RELIGIOS 
authoritative  n-view  of  imiKirtant  evenU 
for  your  week-end  church  page.  Kelix'oy 
News  S«Tvire,  .300  Fourth  .Avenue  ,N.  V-  '• 


_ PHOTOS  _ 

LOCAL.  Let  us  picture  your  local  folks  ar¬ 
riving  by  airplane  to  viait  NYC  and  the 
Worlds'  F-air.  Pnblieize  transcontinental  pas¬ 
senger  travel — cash  in  on  air  transport  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ralph  Morgan  Mcwsplctures, 
Newark  .Airport,  N.  J. 


KELIGIOl  S.  A  dail.v  reminder,  u-ually  B 
anecdotal  form,  of  man’s  di’epest  interest.  >* 
“Religion  Day  By  Day,"  200  words  or  le*- 
Ellis  Serviee,  Swarthmore,  Penini.  _ _ 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane’s  “Case  Records^ 
Daily,  illustrated.  ‘’6-in-l’’  feature.  covenM 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  !>*■ 
Bonality  improvement,  business  psycholoO' 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ^ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndiratr,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  A'ork, _ 

YOl  R  F-EATCKE.  If  .vour  feature  is  wojl 
writinsr.  il'n  worth  advertisinir.  A-sk  Ui  ** 
rates  in  SYNDICATE. 
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^AMK  Ra»lii)I  Ami  I’iami  inanut'ai  liir('r.>  wirr 
told  tlii>  \va>  tli(>  climaNinji  catastroplu'. 
('oiiiprtitioii  was  ficlliiiji  the  upper  hand  on  a 
idee,  tenipestuous  eresi  nf  luiinaii  pros^ress.  Did 
the  iiiamil'aeturers  of  pianos  take  it  on  the  ehin 
placidly?  They  did  not  I  In  the  first  place  they 
knew  NOTIIIXCl  could  take  tin*  place  of  tlie 
piano.  It  meant  self-expression,  hninanized  music. 

What  did  the  jiiano  mannfaetnrers  do?  Th  ‘y 
increased  their  advertisinji  ap])ropriations  at  the 
exact  time  when  yon  could  sell  fur-lined  hath- 
tnl)s  easier  than  a  jiiano.  They  ]>onnded  away 
at  the  thought  of  humanized  music  flowing  from 
finger-tips  in  the  home  .  .  .  they  did  more  than 
that — they  streamlined  their  instruments — gave 
them  new  form  and  e(»l(»r  and  variety  as  to  size. 
.\nswer — demand  exee»‘ds  supjily.  The  piano 
business  is  booming. 

Live  publishers  of  newspapers  today  are  not 
alarmeil  by  the  advance  of  other  media  as  a  im)s- 
sible  competitor  or  as  a  very  present  one.  They 
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1700  Times  Building 


O 
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kmtw  that,  exactly  as  in  the  piano  business,  com¬ 
petition  is  a  ghost  if  MET  couragi'ously.  NOTIl- 
1N(1  can  EVER  take  the  jilace  of  the  “home 
town"  nca  Kpaper.  It  is  the  last  word  in  “self- 
expression.”  As  an  advertising  medium  for  the 
National  Advertiser  it  i>  FIXED  and  INVIX- 
(IRLE. 

lU’T — newspapers  Ml’ST  tell  their  story  and 
exjm'ss  the  .same  invincibility  of  spirit — as  the 
jiiano  manufacturers.  They  are  doing  it  by 
modernizing  their  product  and  by  modernizing 
their  story  to  tho.se  wlio  buy  newspaper  space. 
It  is  but  natural  that  they  should  narrow  their 
media  down  to  a  wei'kly  publication  that 
reaches  schedule-arranging  executives.  Editor 
&  FruLi.siiKK  is  as  much  a  "Xew.s-Hash"  to  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  advert i.sing  managers,  as  to  the 
newspaper  fraternity.  Xewpapers  today  need 
have  no  fear — they  are  more'  sia-ure  than  EVER. 
Rut  they  Ml’ST  be  as  aggressive  as  their  coin- 
jtcfiior.'t. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  116.  The  Advertising  of  "Solid  Fuels' 


with  a  similar  series  to  run  next 
winter.’ 

"This  is  particularly  interesting  as 
there  are  62  small  coal  mines  within 
a  radius  of  15  miles  of  Alliance.  There 
are  a  number  of  small,  independent 
truck  owners  who  buy  coal  at  the 
mine  and  truck  it  into  Alliance  at  a 
.small  amount  per  ton  above  the  mine 
price.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
larger  trucks  who  specialize  in  truck¬ 
ing  coal  to  local  industrial  plants.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  E.  DcGraw,  advertising  manager. 

Review  Publishing  Co. 


IN  1920  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal 
production  totalled  89.598.249  tons. 
The  value  of  this  coal  was  $434,250,000. 
In  1937  Pennsylvania  anthracite  pro¬ 
duction  had  dropped  to  51,856,433 
tons  with  an  estimated  value  of  $197,- 
599,000.  In  17  years  the  production 
of  anthracite  has  fallen  off  about  46''{- 
on  tons  and  56%  in  dollar  value. 

In  1920  our  bituminous  coal  mines 
produced  568,666,683  tons  of  coal  with 
a  gross  value  of  $2.129,9.33,000.  In  1937 
bituminous  production  dropped  to 
442.445.000  tons  with  a  gross  value  of 
$778,000,000.  Total  production  in  the 
last  17  years  has  dropped  about  25% 
but  the  value  of  the  coal  mined  has 
dropped  66%. 


A  Sick  Industry 

BECAUSE  of  the  agitation  of  farmers, 
cotton  growers,  and  consumers, 
most  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  surrounding  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
hogs,  cattle  and  other  produce.  From 
time  to  time,  we  are  also  conscious 
of  the  problems  that  confront  coai 
mining  owners.  Our  information, 
however,  is  rather  sketchy  and  about 
the  only  thing  the  layman  knows 
about  the  coal  mining  industry,  is 
that  periodically  the  operators  and  the 
miners  differ  as  to  hours  and  wages, 
w'ith  the  result  that  a  strike  is  called, 
surplus  stocks  are  quickly  reduced, 
prices  raised  and  later  when  stocks 
are  depleted  the  opierators  and  the 
miners  arrive  at  some  decision  and 
the  mines  are  reopened. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  miners  are  engaging  in  one 
of  their  periodical  scraps.  One  oper¬ 
ator  tells  us  that  the  total  losses,  of 
his  group,  over  the  last  10  years  have 
exceeded  $100,000,000.  This  figure 
may  be  high  or  it  may  be  low — it  is 
our  guess  that  it  is  low.  While  many 
basic  industries  in  the  United  States 
are  today  ill,  the  coal  mining  indus¬ 
try  is  really  sick.  What,  if  anything, 
might  newspapers  do  to  help  this  in¬ 
dustry? 


A  Consiuner  Test 


ABOUT  A  YEAR  AGO  the  Alliance 
(O.)  Review  discussed  with  a  large 
local  coal  yard  the  idea  of  using  the 
Review  to  increase  the  sale  of  solid 
fuels — soft  coal,  hard  coal,  coke  and 
wood;  the  other  two  fuels  being  gas 
and  oil.  Consumers  interviewed  an¬ 
swered  a  set  of  simple  questions  re¬ 
garding  their  ideas  about  fuel  used 
in  homes.  During  this  survey  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  dozens  of  families  were 
using  the  wrong  fuel.  Others  were 
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Van  Kenthiiysen,  Henry  &  Co. 


buying  inexpensive  fuels  that  would, 
in  time,  ruin  their  heating  plants. 
Few  of  these  consumers  had  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  as  to  what  a  ton  of  coal 
at  a  given  price  is  supposed  to  deliver. 
Any  heating  engineer  knows  that  coal 
can  be  appraised  and  the  best  fuel 
for  a  given  use  can  be  determined  in 
a  laboratory. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  consumer 
investigation  various  copy  themes 
were  developed  that  the  typical  home- 
owner  could  understand.  A  group  of 
advertisements  was  written — 62  lines 
on  2  columns — and  scheduled  to  run 
six  times  a  week.  In  each  advertise¬ 
ment  the  coal  dealer  listed  about  10 
different  grades  of  coal,  ranging  in 
price  from  $4.70  to  $8.50.  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  carried  a  free  offer.  The 
coal  dealer  said  in  his  advertisements 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  send  one  of 
his  engineers  to  any  home,  store, 
church  or  factory  and  examine  the 
heating  plant  in  use.  He  would  then 
recommend  a  certain  type  of  coal. 
The  consumer  was  urged  to  buy  one 
or  two  tons  of  this  coal  and  test  it  to 
see  if  the  engineer’s  analysis  was 
correct. 


What  Happened 

ON  APRIL  20,  1939,  the  following 
letter  was  received  from  the  Al¬ 
liance  Review:  — 

“Mr.  Frank  E.  Fehlman, 

110  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

"Dear  Mr.  Fehlman: 


tion,  oil  production  and  the  proxiraitj 
to  these  two  fuels  but,  in  the  last 
analysis,  pieople  are  all  alike  in  that 
they  want  the  fuel  that  will  give  them 
the  greatest  number  of  heat  units  at 
the  lowest  net  cost,  and  the  simplest 
way  to  learn  what  consumers  reaUv 
want  from  their  fuel  is  to  go  out  and 
talk  to  them  in  their  own  homes  or 
their  own  offices. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within 
a  radius  of  15  miles  of  Alliance  there 
are  62  small  coal  mines  selling  coal  at 
almost  cost.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  newspaper  had  a  net 
increase  of  7.392  lines  of  advertising 
and  the  advertiser  is  planning  to  con¬ 
duct  the  same  type  of  campaign  in  the 
winter  1939-40. 


Consumers  Now  Hold 
the  Whip  Hand 

WHETHER  we  like  it  or  not,  consum¬ 
ers  are  today  becoming  more  crit¬ 
ical  of  advertsing,  more  skeptical  of 
the  statements  we  print,  and.  because 
of  the  tremendous  growth  in  con¬ 
sumer  movements,  co-operative  stores 
and  the  constant  flow  of  propaganda, 
they  are  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  careless  advertiser  who  does  not 
take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  learn 
from  these  consumers  how  he  should 
operate  his  business.  As  has  been 
stated  in  this  column  repeatedly,  we 
believe  that  local  advertising,  as  well 
as  national  advertising,  should  be 
built  on  consumer  research. 

Markets  differ  in  the  number  of 
people  employed  and  the  number  of 
people  on  relief.  They  differ  because 
cf  freight  rates,  natural  gas  produc- 


Newspapers  Best  Equipped 

NEWSPAPERS,  because  of  their  close 
contact  with  their  subscribers  and 
because  of  their  tremendous  coverage, 
are  better  equipped  to  do  intensive, 
thorough  research  for  their  advertis¬ 
ers  than  is  any  other  medium.  The 
time  to  start  building  coal  linage  for 
next  winter  is  now.  Build  a  simple  I 
questionnaire.  It  can  cover  all  types 
of  fuel — oil,  gas  and  solid  fuels.  Let  j 
your  own  subscribers — consumers- 
tell  you  why  they  buy  a  given  type  of 
fuel — why  they  pay  what  they  pay 
for  it,  and  what  they  would  like  to 
have  the  fuel  dealer  deliver  to  them 
in  the  way  of  service. 

Once  this  information  is  at  hand, 
the  preparation  of  advertising  is  very 
simple. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  large  campaign  whid 
the  Alliance  Review  ran,  they  also 
carried  the  advertising  schedules  td 
six  other  coal  companies  who  use  the 
classified  section  exclusively  and.  ir. 
addition  to  this,  they  had  nine  other 
display  advertisers.  The  total  linage 
of  all  of  these  customers  makes  the 
solid  fuel  classification  of  the  Alliance 
Review  a  large  one  and  a  profitable 
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"Here  is  the  story  on  Tolerton  coal 
campaign. 

"This  concern  .started  the  .scries  of 
advertisements  Sept.  1.  1938  and  used 
62  lines  x  2  columns  every  day  until 
April  1,  this  year.  Copy  was  changed 
regularly  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  total  linage  was  19,992 
against  12.600  lines  during  the  same 
months  last  year. 

“Mr.  Edgar  Tolerton  commented  as 
follows  several  weeks  ago: 

"  ‘We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  number  of  new  customers  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  the  Review.  We 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  furnish  us 


James  Wright  Brown  Exhibit 
of  American  Cartoons 


Reprvsenlintf  nnilriluilions  hy  our  loremosi  /ir- 
inq  tarloonisls.  as  u'oU  as  many  notahio  carloon* 
of  an  earlier  period. 


ON  DISPLAY  THIS  W’KLK  IN  TIIL 
LOl  ’M  .i:  OF  IT  IF  NATIONAL 
PkFSS  CLUB 


National  Press  (  liil>  Building 
Foiirteenlli  and  F  Streets.  Nortliwest 

W  ASHINGTON.  1).  ('. 


PRESSES  and 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


( )n  Mild  Miter  MoikImv.  Mmv  ii.  lliis  Kxlii- 
liil  will  lie  sliiiwii  for  m  |M‘riod  of  two 
weeks  in  Suite  iiOO.  Tillies  Hiiildiii(<. 
1173  IWoMdwMV.  New  ^  ork  (  itv. 


YOt  .\kt:  ('OKDIALTY  INA  H  KD  to  .Vri  KM) 


If  local  managers  are  seeking  in¬ 
creased  linage  in  a  “dormant"  classi¬ 
fication,  the  solid  fuels  offer  a  real 
opportunity. 
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CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND  MASSACHUSETTS* VERMONT-  NEW  HAMP;HIRE-MAtN»= 


20  MILES  FROM  THE  WORLD  OF  TOMORROW  BtfimlHl  VACATiONUND  OF  TODAY-  NEW  ENGLAND 
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Maine 

Bangor  DaUy  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  Express. 
Sunday  Telegram  (M*ES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
^ncord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Hnlon-Iieader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

Massachusetts 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 


Boston  Olobe  (M&E) 

Boston  Olobe  (S) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 
Leader  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 


New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 


Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Conrant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(E&S) 


MARKET 


'MU  STS! 


New  FiiLrland  is  a  “Must”  Market  for 
National  Advertising!:  for  e\ery  lotjical, 
demanded  reason.  It  is.  of  course,  com¬ 
posed  of  many  indi\  idual  markets,  each 
one  noted  for  a  thriving!:  source  of  in¬ 
come  —  farms,  industries,  fisheries, 
hitjhly  specialized  activities.  It  is  not 
Ljenerally  known,  for  e.xample.  that  live¬ 
stock  and  lixestock  products  averaj^e 
around  $140.5 14,000  per  year,  ('ash  farm 
income  is  frequently  more  than 
$227,757,000.  Lumber  is  a  profitable 
source  of  income. 

-At  the  moment,  doubly  celebratiiiLj  the 
new  Vacation  Period.  New  Fntjland 


tells  its  dramatic  story  at  the  New  ^’ork 
World’s  h  air.  and  opens  wide  its  interest¬ 
ing!:  Ljates  to  millions  of  visitors.  That  it 
should  occupy  such  enviable  space  at  the 
“cross-roads,”  as  suggested  by  the  artist’s 
sketch  above,  is  significant.  National 
Advertisers  imariably  use  Big  ('ity 
papers  in  this  territory,  but  now,  more 
than  ever,  they  are  using  the  group  be¬ 
low.  as  the  one  and  only  way  by  which 
all  New  Fngland  can  be  economically 
reached.  Interested  as  they  are  in  world 
affairs,  the  people  of  these  smaller  sec¬ 
tions  always  are  and  always  leill  be 
influenced  FIRST  by  their  local  news¬ 
papers. 


Daily  Guards  Against 
Exploding  Bulbs 

By  JACK  PRICE 


WHAT  price  safety?  The  New  York  was  to  be  expected  but  we  have  been 

Daily  News  has  recently  ordered  assured  that  they  will  help  in  this 
its  photographic  department  to  insure  program  by  experimenting  to  find 
against  the  one  chance  in  10,000  of  ex-  some  method  to  make  every  bulb  ex¬ 
ploding  flash  bulbs.  This  does  not  plosion  proof.  It  has  been  suggested 
mean  they  consider  that  bulbs  are  that  shatter-proof  glass  with  a  wdre 
unsafe  but  that  they  intend  to  take  netting  inside  may  be  the  solution, 
every  precaution  against  the  possi-  One  thing  is  certain,  only  close  co- 
bility.  operation  between  manufacturers  and 

As  it  stands  today,  the  manufac-  ^^ws  cameramen  will  result  in  the 
turers  have  done  almost  everything  desired  objective, 
possible  to  make  the  bulbs  safe  but 
many  circumstances  are  beyond  their  Photo-Montage 
control.  For  example,  the  carrying  AGAIN  pictorial  journalism  is  turn- 
of  loose  bulbs  in  a  bag  tightly  packed  ing  to  modernized  adaptation  of 
with  other  paraphernalia.  If  the  bulb  news  photographs.  Years  ago  maga- 
chips  or  cracks  the  chances  of  explo¬ 
sion  are  enhanced. 

Coot  Bulbs  with  Lacquer 

A  precaution  taken  by  the  manu-  -  -  - 

facturers  is  that  of  coating  the  bulbs  spot  news  spread, 

inside  and  out  with  lacquer.  Even 
these  bulbs  will  send  flying  glass  as 
far  as  20  feet  when  they  explode.  - 

These  dangers  might  involve  worried  pi'csentation  for  some  time, 
legal  departments  if 
bulb  should  injure  some  prominent 
dignitary  or  perhaps  visiting  Royalty. 

Hence,  the  slogan  '  -  -  -- 

photographic 


zines  attempted  to  utilize  the  con-  T 

tinuity  thought,  by  presenting  pic- 
tures  in  montage  style.  Rarely  has 

the  daily  newspaper  used  this  means  Sample  of  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin  Photo-montage. 

“It’s  a  different  sort  of  picture  cov-  of  Providence  Journal  and  Bulk 
erage,  to  which  we  have  had  most 
satisfactory  reaction. 

“Naturally,  when  you  have  a  domi¬ 
nating  new  picture,  graphic,  which 
,  ,  ,  tells  the  story  in  itself,  that’s  the  pic- 

it  nas  be-  other  things  we’re  be¬ 

ginning  to  think  that  we’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  a  little  different  at  which  read- 
own  version  twice  and  study  a  bit. 

“To  be  sure  it’s  a  lot  of  work.  Five, 
ihe^  >pontage  gjx  or  seven  negatives  have  to  be 
taken,  developed  for  the  same  quality, 
tests  taken  on  all  to  see  what  time  is 
necessary  for  developing  a  print,  and 
then  all  printed  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  holding  out  one  part,  fading  in 
another. 

Impression  Is  Worthwhile 

“But  we  believe  it  worthwhile  for 
the  impression  that  it  gives.  You  can 
.see  what  might  be  done  on  a  county 
fair  with  the  same  technique.  A 
.straight  picture  of  a  ferris  wheel  and 
two  girls  on  the  midway  eating  pop¬ 
corn  doesn’t  tell  a  story  of  the  fair. 

But  taking  six  or  seven  pictures,  and 
doing  the  montage,  you  get  some  im¬ 
pression  of  the  sound  and  action  at 
a  thing  of  this  sort.” 

Mr.  Serbe  is  no  novice  at  this  work. 

He  served  as  picture  editor  of  the 
Albany  Times-Union  where  he  first 
introduced  the  montage  effect.  Later, 
he  joined  the  Associated  Press  staff 
in  New  York  and  then  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  night 
picture  editor  where  he  again  tried 
out  his  ideas.  His  next  venture  was 
with  the  staff  of  the  Manila  Tribune 
in  the  Philippines  as  Sunday  editor 
and  feature  writer. 

Finally  he  became  the  picture  editor 


This  week  we  are  informed  that  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin  have 
been  trying  this  form  of  picture 
'  The  idea 

an  exploding  comes  from  M.  J.  Serbe,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  these  newspapers.  It  has  be- 

. .  . .  come  quite  popular  and  already  it  is 

in  the  Daily  News  being  adopted  by  other  papers.  We 

department,  “Guard  present  Mr.  Serbe’s  - ’ 

against  that  one  possibility.”  which  follows: 

The  present  situation  is  a  matter  seems  to  rne  th; 

which  the  executives  of  the  Daily  can  do  what  straight  cuts — if  they  t 
News  pwndered  over  for  some  time,  ^be  ordinary  run  of  pictures — can  t 
Not  long  ago  at  the  Golden  Gloves  jn  giving  a  photographic  impress 
competition,  a  photographer’s  bulb  ir>  picture  coverage, 
exploded  and  the  flying  glass  landed  in  “For  in.stance  at  fights,  the  phi 
the  center  of  the  ring.  The  fight  was  are  usually  the  same,  the  still  pho 
stopped  in  order  to  prevent  damage  lailing  often  to  catchy  the  swing 
to  the  contestants  should  they  acci¬ 
dentally  fall  or  be  knocked  down.  An¬ 
other  instance  was  the  halting  of  a 
basketball  game  because  an  explod¬ 
ing  bulb  covered  the  floor  with  small 
pieces  of  glass. 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  the 
authorities  in  charge  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  will  not  permit  the 
use  of  flash  bulbs  unless  a  safety 
guard  has  been  placed  over  the  bulbs. 

Along  this  line,  we  were  informed  that 
the  Daily  News  started  a  cam{>aign 
which  has  already  reached  to  other 
organizations.  International  News 
Photos  in  New  York  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  when  apprised  of 
the  movement  quickly  followed  suit. 

Callophan*  Bag  Effective 

When  the  problem  was  referred  to 
Walter  Ranzini  of  the  Daily  News 
photo  department  he  started  at  once 
to  find  some  simple  and  effective 
measure  to  insure  against  flying  glass. 

After  many  experiments  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  small  cellophane  bag 
packed  loosely  about  the  bulb  would 
minimize  the  danger.  To  complete 
his  experiments  he  caused  hundreds 
of  bulbs  to  be  exploded  and  used 
every  type  of  guard.  The  small  bags 
now  used  cost  approximately  a  half 
cent  each.  They  are  cut  to  the  length 
of  the  bulb  and  taped  at  the  base 
with  a  cellulose  binding. 

The  office  boy  packs  all  bulbs  be¬ 
fore  they  are  given  to  the  cameramen. 

It  is  mandatory  in  the  Daily  News 
photo  department  that  every  camera¬ 
man  use  only  such  prepared  bulbs. 

We  have  been  asked  how  Ranzini 
could  explode  so  many  bulbs.  The 
answer  is,  he  cut  a  nick  in  the  bulbs 
with  a  file  and  when  fired  in  that 
weakened  condition  they  exploded. 

Manufacturers,  when  asked  if  they 
could  give  some  definite  assurcmce 
and  guarantee  that  every  bulb  would 
not  explode,  naturally  refused.  This 


The  news  story  on  the  recent  erec¬ 
tors’  hearing  in  the  proposed  ;c  ■ 
ganization  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  - 
der  Chapter  11  of  the  Chandler  L 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Po¬ 
lisher  stated  incorrectly  that  “teiG- 
tive  total  assets”  of  the  Eagle  'tv. 
$345,393.68  and  liabilities  amounted - 
$1,319,837.98.  This  should  have  : 
“tentative  current  assets.”  Frank  I 
Schroth,  publisher,  who  filed  the  pc- 
tion  for  reorganization,  has  bee 
named  trustee  of  the  paper  under  a 
Chandler  Act,  and  not  trustee : 
bankruptcy,  as  stated  in  the  stor)’. 
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tity  in  English,  Mr.  Kieran  had  all ' 
five  of  them  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
Curiosity  about  the  bugs  which  he 
found  on  the  golden-rod  led  him  to 
add  the  world  of  insects  to  the  field 
of  his  explorations.  In  fact,  with  such 
a  system  and  time  enough,  it  seems 
the  trip,  six  days  a  week,  with  a  likely  that  Mr.  Kieran  might  trace 
French  book  and  a  dictionary.  That  knowledge  to  its  ultimate  lair, 
gave  him  12  hours  a  week  for  12  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  of 
months.  ‘‘You  can  learn  a  lot  of  his  admirers,  however,  Mr.  Kieran  is 
French  in  that  time,”  he  says — and  he  not  infallible.  “Here,”  said  the  Mas- 
did.  The  next  year  having  made  the  ter  of  Ceremonies  one  night,  “is  a 
New  York  Times  with  several  short  problem  from  a  Yale  undergraduate — 
pieces  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  one  John  F.  Kieran,  Jr.”  Young  Mr. 
Dutchess  County,  he  was  given  a  Kieran  had  offered  the  second  verses 
place  as  sports  writer  on  the  bottom  of  three  famous  pKjems  from  which  he 
rung  of  that  newspaper’s  sky-tipped  called  on  the  experts  to  identify  the 
ladder.  Shortly  thereafter  he  fell  in  poems  and  supply  the  first  verses.  By 
love  with  another  Times  employe  common  consent  the  question  was  re- 
whom  he  married  a  few  months  before  fcrred  to  Mr.  Kieran,  Sr.  He  came 
his  National  Guard  regiment  was  sent  up  with  the  first  two — Gray's  “Elegy’’ 
to  the  Mexican  border.  His  outfit  in  and  Coleridge’s  “Rime  of  an  Ancient 
France,  the  11th  Engineers,  was  Mariner” — without  a  pause.  On  the 


How  the  Encyclopedic 
Kieran  Got  That  Way 

continued  from  page  7 


Time*’  First  Signed  Daily  Column  without  calling  on  Shakespeare  for 
After  the  war  he  worked  for  several  word.  How  sharper  than  a  I 

New  York  newspapers  but,  in  1927,  thankless  tooth  it  is.  he  paraphrased 
he  returned  to  the  Times  with  a  sports  „King  Lear,  to  have  a  serpent  i 

column  of  his  own — the  first  signed  child. 

daily  column  which  it  had  over  i 

printed.  U.  S.  Issues  Latest 

Mr.  Kieran  declared  that  his  luckiest  «  i  x  TN  i.  ^  J 
break,  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  JViarKet  JLyata  V^UlOe  , 

came  when  his  paper  assigned  him  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  I 
go  on  the  road  with  one  or  the  other  Hopkins  this  week  announced  that  I 
of  New  York’s  baseball  teams.  “No-  the  1939  edition  of  the  “Consumer  j 
body  on  a  ball  team,”  he  explains.  Market  Data  Handbook”  is  now  avail-  ! 
"gets  up  early  and  I  had  almost  every  able  to  businessmen  for  use  in  an- 
moming  to  myself.”  As  a  result  he  alyzing  markets.  The  book,  com-  j 
can  tell  you  the  culture-potential  of  piled  by  the  Consumer  Market  Sec-  ' 
every  major  league  city  in  the  coun-  tion  of  the  Marketing  Research  Divi-  ; 
try  and  the  accessibility  to  the  best  sion,  containing  463  pages  of  Con-  ; 
hotels  of  all  the  most  promising  parks  sumer  Market  data,  can  be  pur-  ' 
and  museums.  It  was  in  the  St.  Louis  chased  for  $1.75  from  the  Superin-  i 
library  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  tendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
of  Marcel  Proust  who  was  under  ban  or  from  the  nearest  district  office  of 
:  in  the  New  York  library.  His  Chi-  the  Bureau.  ' 

icago  hotel  was  two  blocks  from  the  The  handbiwk  released  on  May  12,  i 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  Mr.  Kieran  contains  82  scries  of  statistical  data 
knows  everything  of  importance  in  it.  as  compared  with  the  25  series  con-  | 
When  the  games  of  one  world  series  tained  in  the  last  edition  in  1936. ' 
in  Pittsburgh  happened  to  coincide  Over  one-third  of  these  series,  in- 
j  with  an  International  Art  Exhibition,  eluding  1937  magazine  circulation  . 
.  Mr.  Kieran  put  in  every  morning  data,  total  income  tax  returns  classi-  | 
‘  among  the  pictures.  fied  by  major  income  classes  and  ' 

He's  Not  Infallible  specially  prepared  indices  of  local ! 

As  a  result  of  his  own  experiences,  consumer  acceptance  of  various  kinds 
;  Mr.  Kieran  is  inclined  to  believe  in  •'ctail  stores,  have  never  been 
the  chain-system  of  education.  “One  published  before.  Secretary  Hopkins 
thing,”  he  says,  “leads  to  another.”  In  said. 

*  his  teaching  year  in  Dutchess  County  Market  facts  for  each  city  of  more 
,  an  unusual  picture  of  a  white-breasted  2,500  population  and  for  every 

i  nut-hatch  awakened  his  interest  in  county  in  the  U.  S.  are  included  in 
buds.  Now,  in  his  wanderings  in  the  publication, 
larks  of  New  York,  he  annually  iden-  __ 

tifies  some  200  different  kinds.  But  IN  NE^A^  QUARTERS 
birds  got  him  started  on  trees  and  Paul  Block  and  Associates  moved 
j  flowers.  When  Information  Please  their  New  York  office  recently  to  400 
^cently  offered  the  Latin  names  for  Madison  Ave.,  occupying  the  entire 
five  flowers  and  asked  for  their  iden-  11th  floor. 


The  Oklahoma  Citi/  Oklahoman  Timeg'  “Big  Bertha' 
with  Benjamin  M.  Turner  at  the  controh' 


‘‘BIG  the  Answer 

to  a  Press  Photographer's  Prayer! 


llen‘'.>  ii  camera  lo  win  llic  heart  of  any  press  ])holovrai)her — 
and  pnhlisher.  She's  a  true  aristeterat — tlie  finest  of  all  sports 
cameras.  Available  with  either  a  ^8"  or  a  40"  telephoto  lens,  she 
makes  elose-iij).s  of  .s))ort.s  action  from  considerable  distances.  And 
beean.se  she  is  most  often  u.sed  in  the  grandstand,  any  paper  .so 
erpiipped  is  able  to  get  elose-up  shots  that  would  be  impossible 
along  the  baselines.  "Big  Bertha”  is  equipped  with  visual  diaphragm 
ring  for  setting  the  diaphragm  from  the  rear  of  the  camera,  .sunshade, 
and  a  pre-foeusing  gear  shift  mechanism  that  i)ennits  pre-setting  the 
unit  to  any  of  four  predetermined  distances.  Her  picture  size  is  5x7. 


Telephoto -Equipped 

SPEED  QRAPHIC 


HE  THOUGHT  OF  MAKING 

expensive  changes 


When  telephoto  -  »-«juip[>ed,  the  Sj)eed 
Gruphie  i.s  the  ino.st  versatile  camera  available 
for  all-around  sports  work.  I 'sing  a  variety 
of  telephoto  lenses  with  easy  and  rapid  inter¬ 
changeability  it  is  etpial  to  the  fastest  sports 
action — close-tip  or  at  a  distance.  For  paper¬ 
selling  action  pictures,  equip  your  Sjieed 
(Irajihics  with  telephoto  lense.s  NOW! 


Re-equipment  seemed  the 
only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
aggravating  uncertainty  in 
press  time  schedules.  Then 
suddenly  the  delays  ceased 
and  equipment  plans  have 
been  gathering  dust  for 
more  than  a  year.  Without 
a  cent  for  added  outlay. 
Certified  speed  had  solved 
the  problem. 
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Tells  Value  of 
Training  Boys 
As  Substitutes 


Jack  Ambrose  Outlines 
Plan;  Oklahoman  Moves 
Jubilee  Issue 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Much  thought  and  discussion  have 
been  given  to  carrier-salesmen  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months,  but  how  many  cir¬ 
culation  managers  are  devoting  se¬ 
rious  study  to  building  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  substitute  carriers? 

Granted  the  substitute  carrier  is 
definitely  secondary  in  today’s  cir¬ 
culation  set-up,  but  in  building  up  his 
regular  or  primary  organization  of 
carriers,  the  circulator  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  substitute.  As  Jack  Ambrose, 
Fremont  (O.)  News  Messenger,  re¬ 
cently  pointed  out  in  a  talk  before 
Ohio  circulators,  “the  boy  on  the 
bench  today  may  be  the  star  of  to¬ 
morrow  and  must  not  be  neglected.” 

On  Training  Carriers 

Speaking  on  training  substitute 
carriers,  Mr.  Ambrose  stated: 

■‘Our  regular  org-anizatiun  has  reached  the 
'lagc  ot  being  very  desirable.  The  ‘City 
Fathers'  have  nothing  but  praise  and  the 
buys'  parents  are  enthusiastic  to  the  extent 
■  »1  insisting  up<in  younger  menihers  ot  their 
laniilies  becoming  substitutes  so  that  they 
may  eventually  be  members  of  our  carrier 


delivered  Sunday,  April  23  to  some 
200,000  subscribers.  The  newsprint 
alone  weighed  870.000  ptounds.  Yet 
the  entire  job  of  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  paper  was  carried  out 
with  regular  facilities,  plus  augmented 
man-power. 

Provide  Cars  for  Carriers 

The  boys  didn’t  have  to  carry  the 
papers  in  their  arms.  For  example, 
in  Oklahoma  City,  each  of  the  340 
carriers  had  an  automobile  or  a  truck 
to  carry  his  load  right  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  door.  He  also  had  a  helper 
or  a  driver.  Here’s  how  the  distribu¬ 
tion  was  handled: 


Editors'  Short 
Course  Held 
At  Minnesota  U. 


John  Cowles,  Carl  Jones, 
Gail  Borden,  James  Wiggins 
Address  Annual  Gathering 


•  HKanization.  And  right  here  it  secni«  ap¬ 
propriate  to  mention  that  we  do  have  a  puh- 
li'-her  who  i«s  very  symjiathetic  and  agreeable 
to  oiir  boy  organization  work. 

“Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  an  ai»pea1 
to  a  boy’s  better  nature  will  eventually  bring 
•satisfactory  results  we  have  e<iuii»iH-tl  a  g<K»d 
•size  rof»m  in  a  desirable  boy  fashion  iiKbitling 
library,  table  tennis,  checker  boanls.  games 
and  radio.  His  cUb  rf>om  is  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  meeting  place  to  conduct  newspaper 
business.  The  boys  conduct  their  meetings  in 
a  very  grown  up  manner  and  realize  as  well 
that  they  must  adhere  to  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  respect  them,  as  per  example,  when 
a  hoy  Ijegins  to  smoke  he  gives  up  his  route 
and  club  privileges.  We  have  regular  nifmthly 
meetings  and  invite  parents  of  the  bf)ys  to 
.attend  and  also  include  a  special  guest  speaker. 
This  arrangement  increases  the  parents  in¬ 
terest  and  a  parent  sold  is  a  boy  in  the  bag. 

Same  Club  Privileges 

“Our  substitute  carrier  enjoys  the  same 
club  privileges  as  the  regular  carrier  hut  in 
addition  he  is  required  to  attend  a  special  sales 
meeting  each  Saturday  morning — the  purpose 
of  this  meeting  is  to  bring  him  up  to  par 
with  the  regulars.  He  is  given  special  sales 
instructions  as  well  as  tips  in  grooming  and 
mannerisms.  He  must  be  able  to  sell  himself 
ns  well  as  his  newspaper  to  a  prospect. 

“The  substitute  is  required  to  accompany  a 
regular  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  a  route  and  thereafter  he  must  cover 
the  nmte  at  least  once  a  month  in  order  to 
Ik*  eligible  to  attend  movie  entertainment 
a\^a^ded  all  carriers  once  a  month. 

“The  interest  of  the  substitute  is  kept  alive 
in  a  financial  way  by  allowing  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  new  six-month  subscription. 
This  kcej^s  the  boy  continually  on  the  alert  for 
new  business.  If  the  substitute  is  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  his  sales  venture  he  is  then  accompanied 
by  a  regular  carrier  whf)  demonstrates  how 
to  seal  a  deal  and  also  gives  the  sub  the 
advantage  of  an  experienced  salesman’s  line. 

“Personally,  I  have  dug  into  the  past  for 
my  system  of  building  an  organization  of  sub¬ 
stitute  carriers,  1  have  used  an  old  theory 
in  f>otball  training — the  boy  on  the  bench 
toflay  may  he  the  star  of  tomorrow  and  must 
not  he  neglected.  And  just  one  other  thought 
— make  the  environment  of  your  primary  or¬ 
ganization  so  desirable  to  a  hoy  that  his  own 
satisfaction  and  good  will  towards  that  or¬ 
ganization  will  radiate  with  tremendous  ef¬ 
fect  on  his  substitute  carrier.” 


Actual  production  of  the  first  12  of  the  15 
sections  of  the  paper  was  started  April  10. 

On  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  issue,  the 
Mistletoe  Express  Service,  Inc.,  basis  of  the 
newspaper’s  distribution  system,  carried  45.000 
copies  to  32  of  the  publishing  company’s  958 
key  agents  at  distribution  points  throughout 
the  state. 

Early  Saturday,  to  each  of  the  16  branch 
offices  in  the  city  went  750  copies  of  the  first 
12  sections.  Still  to  he  delivered  were  the 
general  news,  sports  and  society  sections  for 
these  45,000. 

At  4  p.m.  Saturday,  there  still  remaine<l 
the  gigantic  task  of  what  circulation  experts 
compared  to  distributing,  in  terms  of  actual 
paper  and  ink,  alxmt  1,000,000  average-length 
novels. 

Advance  Press  Time  3  Hours 

IMess  time  was  moved  up  three  h(*iirs  from 
the  regular  starting  time.  The  85  trucks  of 
the  Mistletoe  Exjiress  were  called  into  play. 

These  trucks  carried  more  than  100,000 
copies  of  the  pa|>cr  for  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  state.  They  also  carrier!  to  the  key 
agents  the  other  three  sections  for  the  45.000 
rl i st ri hut ed  pre vimi si y . 

More  than  13.000  co|»ies  of  the  paper  were 
carried  by  mail.  The  regular  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  ot  160.000  pajfcrs  was  incre.jsed 
40.000  f>n  nd\'anc<‘  orders  for  the  jtibilee 
t‘<lil!on. 


Traffic  Safety  Training 

CIRCULATORS  interested  in  sending 
representatives  to  the  second  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Traffic  Safety 
Training  should  write  James  G.  Hay¬ 
den,  fleet  engineer  at  the  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago.  This  year’s 
one-week  course  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Aug.  14-26.  The  only  expense  in¬ 
volved  is  a  tuition  fee  of  $10.  The 
school  is  intended  to  provide  training 
for  persons  in  charge  of  safety  ac¬ 
tivities  in  commercial  fleets  and  others 
interested  in  fleet  safety  administra¬ 
tion. 


Offer  Eight  Scholarships 

INCREASING  awards  from  seven  to 
eight  by  the  addition  of  Valparaiso 
University,  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel  this  year  will  again 
award  a  full  year’s  scholarship  to 
eight  high  school  graduates  among 
its  carrier-salesmen.  The  scholar¬ 
ships  include  all  tuition  and  inci¬ 
dental  fees  at  eight  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Scholarships  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  scholastic  ability, 
(2)  sales  ability,  (3)  delivery  service 
to  readers  on  routes,  (4)  promptness 
and  efficiency  in  handling  money,  and 
(5)  citizenship  (leadership  as  shown 
by  conduct  in  community,  politeness, 
courtesy,  attitude  toward  school  and 
route  work). 


Minneapolis,  May  8  —  Newspaper 
problems,  from  those  of  the  country 
weekly  in  a  town  of  1,000  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  tabloid,  were  discussed  by  200 
Minnesota  editors  and  out-of-the- 
state  visitors  at  the  twenty-third  an¬ 
nual  editors’  short  course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  here  May  4,  5 
and  6;  a  gathering  described  by  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  H.  Conrad  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  as  “the  daddy  of 
all  short  courses.” 

Radio  competition,  facsimile,  photo¬ 
offset,  promotion  and  new  sources  of 
advertising  revenue  vied  with  more 
strictly  editorial  problems  as  chief 
topics  of  discussion. 

Four  Metropolitan  Executives 

Four  metropolitan  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  shared  the  spot¬ 
light  with  men  and  women  from 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies.  They 
were  John  Cowles  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  Look  magazine;  Publisher  Carl  W. 
Jones  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  who 
was  dinner  host  to  visiting  editors; 
Gail  Borden,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times;  and  James  Russell 
Wiggins,  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 
Borden  and  Wiggins  are  two  of  the 
country’s  youngest  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

Earl  E.  Howard  of  Wheaton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation;  vice-president  Paul  Keith  of 
Chatfield;  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
department  of  journalism;  and  Edi¬ 
tors  James  C.  Morrison  of  Morris, 
Hjahner  Peterson  of  Askor,  and  John 
E.  Casey  of  Jordan  also  spoke  briefly. 

“There  has  been  too  much  emphasis 
on  publishing  a  ‘pretty’  product  and 
using  types  that  don’t  clash  and  thus 
offend  some  one’s  artistic  sensibilities,” 
Mr.  Cowles  said  in  stressing  ‘reader- 
ship’.” 

“That  emphasis  is — if  I  may  say  so — 
just  so  much  bunk.  What  we  want  is 
newspapers  that  people  read  and  we 
don’t  care  so  much  how  they  look  as 
long  as  we  get  the  desired  result.” 

Tabloids  Not  Mentally  Low 

Mr.  Borden  insisted  there  is  “no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  idea  a 
tabloid  newspaper — as  distinguished 
from  one  of  any  other  size — should  be 


‘below  par’  mentally  or  in  any  o'J-, 
way. 

“Perhaps  there  was  some  tenden,- 
to  lose  sight  of  that  fact  for  a  tia 
We  found  that  our  home-delives; 
circulation  began  to  ‘catch  on’  as  sot 
as  we  began  to  concentrate  on  seriog 
coverage.” 

A  successful  year’s  experience  ur 
photo-lithographic  publication 
repKirted  by  Miss  Carol  Marx,  co-jhij. 
Usher  of  the  weekly  Steele  Come 
Photo-News  at  Owatonna,  Minn., 
northwest’s  first  type-set  photo-off.- 
newspaper.  A  total  of  1,346  pichia 
averaging  303  faces  to  the  issue  wes 
used  in  the  first  year,  she  said. 

Other  program  features  incluik 
talks  by  Donald  J.  Reid,  managing  t 
rector  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associatio: 
Allan  E.  McCjowan,  field  secreta.-. 
and  manager  of  the  Minnesota  Ed 
torial  Association;  Carlton  R.  L# 
Cokato  (Minn.)  Enterjrrise;  A.  J.  M 
Gillivray,  advertising  manager  of  & 
Atistin  (Minn.)  Herald;  John  G 
Grimm,  vice-president  of  the  Me, 
Both  company,  Chicago;  Dean  W«  - 
C.  Coffey  and  Extension  Director  Ps:] 

E.  Miller,  University  of  Minneso: 

F.  A.  Douglas.s,  Lakefield  (Miic 
Standard;  O.  F.  Newkirk.  We?'-- 
Newspaper  Union;  and  W.  H.  Coma: 
publisher  of  the  Taylor  County  St' 
News  at  Medford,  WLsc.,  and  Nat; ' 
Editorial  Association  head. 


HONORED  BY  POLAND 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  11— Cro«r 
of  the  Order  of  Polonia  Restituta  (P:- 
land  Restored)  were  presented  tod 
to  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson,  pc- 
Usher  of  the  Washington  Times-Hr- 
aid,  and  Arthur  Krock,  Washing;: 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tm 
in  recognition  of  their  journalistic  c 
deavors  in  behalf  of  Poland. 
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Deliver  Jubilee  Edition 

MOVING  435  tons  of  newspapers  re¬ 
quires  some  soimd  planning!  Such 
was  the  problem  which  confronted 
Max  Halmbacher,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  when  the  four-pound  jubilee 
edition  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  was 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 


INVESTMENTS 

APPRAISALS 

FINANCING 


g  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  f 
I  CORPORATION  | 

J  I..  Parker  Likely,  Pres.  1 

I  Times  Bldx.,  Times  Square,  New  York  1 


SCOTT 

Printed-Web 

Control 


eliminates  sagging 
swaying  of  webs. 


and 


Assures  accurate  reg¬ 
ister  and  uniform  fold¬ 
ing.  No  other  press  has 
the  Scott  Printed-Web 
Control. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


AUSTRALIA 


The  only  journal  giving  the  n«*- 
of  advertisers,  advertising, 
lishing,  printing  and  compierci>j 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  ^ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
territories  read 
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Published  Monthly 
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Subscription  rate  $1 .50  per  f**’ 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  5*1 

SYDNEY 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  HAS  ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 

LANCASTER,  PA 


4IST  ANNUAL 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL  CON¬ 
VENTION. JUNE 
2  0.  2  1.  2  2. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
IND. 


DALLAS 


cover  all  costs  to  keep  associa¬ 
tion  members  abreast  of  current 
legislation  and  departmental  op¬ 
erations. 


With  duties  and  facilities  intensi¬ 
fied  for  study  and  work  in  behalf 
of  the  circulation  profession, 
annual  dues — no  assessments — 


WILLS  PAPER  TO  WIDOW  York,  May  5,  of  complications  follow- 

Provisions  for  the  continuation  of  appendectomy.  As  an  execu- 

the  New  York  Bronx  Home  News  was 

provided  for  by  the  late  James  from  1931  to  1936  as  production  inan- 
O’Flahertv.  founder,  who  died  Anril  fortune,  Architectural  For¬ 

um,  and  Life.  He  began  ms  career  on 
the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  In  1923 
he  joined  the  Sunday  staff  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  becoming  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  in  1924,  and  a  staff  feature 
writer  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  in  1926. 


BAUDRY  ELECTED 

Ubalde  Baudry.  Le  Devoir,  Mon¬ 
treal,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ontario-Quebec  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  at  its  sixth  annual 
convention  held  at  Chateau  Laurier, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  May  7-9.  Others  elected 
were  Howard  S.  Mark,  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  first  vice-president;  Laurent 
Paradis,  Le  Nouvelliste,  Three  Rivers, 
.second  vice-president;  R.  B.  Cowan. 
Toronto  Star,  third  vice-president; 
W.  J.  Stewart,  St.  Thomas  (Ont.) 
Times- Journal,  re-elected  secretary, 
and  F.  L.  Britton,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  re-elected  treasiure.  The 
convention  voted  t  oinvite  circulation 
managers  of  other  provinces  to  join 
the  group  as  associate  members. 


(t^bituarf 


PHILIP  WALTHER.  79,  secretary-  provided  for 
treasurer  and  director,  Lima  (O.)  o’Flaherty,  foi 
Hews,  for  30  years  and  one  of  the  jg  ’,^^11 

pioneers  of  that  newspaper  organiza-  ^^urt  May  8 
tion,  died  May  1,  at  home  there  ^is  execut 

after  an  extended  illness.  Mr  Walther  business  assoc 
who  served  as  a  postal  clerk  and  managing  edit 
county  auditor  before  entering  the  maurice,  gene 
newspaper  field,  had  not  been  active  pubijsh  th 

since  November,  1936.  sive,  profitab 

Porter  Oakes,  42,  managing  editor,  newspaper,  with  the  co-operation  of  j-ji  -I  ^  "j 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Chronicle  died  those  departments  and  corporations  irllllCl.  ollOppiIlQ'  OxUICIG 
there  recently  of  heart  disease.  He  which  have  been  operated  through  U"— J  Cn  r^^lnwiT-ic:  21 /-Ic 

was  a  major  on  the  White  House  staff  my  ownership.”  He  bequeathed  his  OU  Oi 

of  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  wife,  his  household  and  personal  ef-  Philadelphia,  May  9 — The  first  issue 

William  Henry  Siviter,  80-year-old  fects,  $10,000  and  51  per  cent  of  all  fhe  Philadelphia  Shopping  Guide, 
retired  Pittsburgh  and  Oil  City  (Pa.)  his  corpioration  stocks.  Mr.  Horgan  carrying  60  columns  of  advertising 
newspaperman,  died  May  4  of  heart  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  11  and  10  per  was  published  here  last  May  5  by 
disease  at  the  home  of  a  daughter  in  cent  of  his  stocks,  respectively,  and  pubhsher  of  FRANCISCO  TO  SPEAK 

New  York  City  He  was  formerly  Mr.  Goodwin  and  S.  S.  Model.  7  and  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  ^  ^  t  ^  » 

5  !he  old  Cl"Sk-  5  por  con,  «spoctlvcly.  “Wc  arc  well  pleased  w;i,h  .he  re-  Don  Fr,nc.»o.  president.  Lord  d 

Telegraph  and  for  three  years  editor  -  suits  of  the  first  edition,  said  Mr.  ^omas  advertising  agency,  will  ^ 

j  iKo  mi  ntii  Martin.  I  feel  that  it  was  a  great  the  concluding  speaker  at  the  35th 

and  manager  of  the  (?.l  C.ty  Derrick  McCLUNG  success  for  a  starter.  Our  future  plans  annual  convention  of  the  Advertising 

George  W.  Irwin,  35  in  charge  of  McClung  50  president  Merced  are  still  indefinite.  The  Guide  will  Federation  of  America  to  be  held  at 

the  real  estate  advertising  division  ^  Sun-Star  died  May  s’  at  Palo  be  published  every  Friday,  but  if  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 

whenTelel  Alto  HosJitS  of  a  St  ’  the  demand  warrants  it,  Se  paper  June  18-22. 

f  .  b  wWelfof  a  waLn  on  ^wner  of  Radio  Stations  KYOS,  will  come  out  twice  a  week.” 

underneath  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  on  KHSL,  Chicago,  he  was  The  first  issue  consisted  of  10  pages  AP  NAMES  KING 

i  b  lecognized  as  an  authority  on  labor  and  the  format  was  of  standard  news- 

been  having  a  hay  ride  ne^  Mt.  Nebo.  survived  by  his  widow;  Paper  size.  Department  store  adver- 

not  far  from  Pittsburgh,  May  3.  Sacramento  United  tisements  predominated. 

Robert  Wilson  Neal,  68,  nationally  p^ess  staff;  two  daughters;  a  brother,  guide  was  distributed  free  to 

known  educator,  author  and  conduc-  Hugh,  business  manager  of  the  Sun—  335,400  selected  homes,  it  was  said, 
tor  of  “Owl’s  Oak”  department  of  star,  and  his  parents.  ■  News  copy  included  movie,  radio 

Writer's  Monthly  since  1921  died  May  '  ^  and  style  articles. 

6  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  rT3H'7TET>  The  Guide  is  published  by  Shopping 

after  a  short  illness.  Prior  to  1920  he  JUxlN  i  it AZlLli  VANCE  Publications,  Inc.  Associated  with 
was  for  14  years  head  of  Massachusetts  John  Frazier  Vance,  38.  editor  and  Mr.  Martin  is  Thomas  Young,  former 
State  College  School  of  Journalism,  publisher  of  the  Upper  Income  Group  national  advertising  manager  of  the 
His  former  connections  were  the  of  New  York,  hotel  magazines,  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  who  is  ad- 
Springfield  Union,  Boston  American  vice-president  of  R.  L.  Johnson,  Inc.,  vertising  manager  of  the  Guide,  and 
and  the  New  Bedford  Standard.  died  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital,  New  Joseph  C.  Mass. 
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CLOSED  SHOP  ON  COAST 

The  Stockton  (Cal.)  Inde]>en(ient’s 
editorial  department  has  gone  on  a 
closed  shop  basis  as  the  result  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Newspajaer  Guild. 


ybu7/  be  ’Waff  Ahead 
If  You  're  With  I  C  M  A 


W  oiuUt  why  cimilatioii  hgure.-i  are  always  I'r  with  the  hoys  across  the 
street?"  Maybe  it's  soiiietbiiig  they  learned  witli  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  -Managers  .4ssociation.  I’nited  effort  of  1.  C.  M.  A.  brings  you 
new"  circulation  boosting  ideas,  valuable  contacts,  and  benefit  of  exten¬ 
sive  research.  Helps  you  present  your  publisher  with  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  on  new'  State  and  Federal  regulations  .  .  .  helps  vou  show 
him  the  he.st  ways  to  circulation  department  economies  and  increased 
revenues.  Building  circulation  is  easier  if  ;kou  know  what  the  other 
fellow's  doing. 


L.  MrFctridgc,  Scm-lary-Treasurer,  c,  o 

The  ^’orld,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  or  Jas.  F.  Jae. 
Membership  Chairman,  c/o  Globe-Democrat, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  full  particulars  and  mem¬ 
bership  blanks. 


Circulation  Managers,  City  Circulation  Managers  and 
County  Circulation  Managers  are  eligible  for 
membership. 
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Marco  Morrow  Speaks 
at  U.  of  Colorado 

Boulder,  Colo.,  May  8  —  The  news¬ 
paper  which  fails  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  of  honest  social  leadership  “in 
this  chaotic  day 
is  already  on  the 
road  to  that 
graveyard  from 
which  no  news¬ 
paper  returns,” 
Marco  Morrow, 
vice-president  of 
the  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc., 
Topeka,  Kan., 
told  journalists 
from  four  states 
May  6  at  the  U.  of 
Colorado  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Mr.  Morrow’s  address,  “The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  American  Journalism,”  was 
the  major  feature  of  Newspaper  Week. 

In  the  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst  com¬ 
munity  service  contest,  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star  Journal  won  the  trophy 
among  competing  dailies  for  a  safety 
campaign,  and  the  Durango  (Colo.) 
News  won  in  the  weekly  field. 

Winners  in  the  Houston  Waring 
editorial  writing  contest  were:  first, 
Roy  Ray,  Windsor  Poudre  Valley;  sec¬ 
ond,  B.  Lee  Pace,  Colorado  Springs 
News;  third,  John  Dunn,  Brighton 
Blade;  fourth,  Floyd  E.  Merril,  Gree¬ 
ley  Daily  Tribune. 

Prizes  in  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera  typographical  contest  went  to 
the  Greeley  Tribune  among  dailies, 
and  to  the  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune. 

Lu  P.  Monroe  of  the  Boulder  Cam¬ 
era  took  high  honors  in  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News  photography  contest, 
taking  first  prize  among  feature  pic¬ 
tures,  first  and  second  in  sports,  and 
honorable  mention  both  among  sport 
and  feature  pictures. 

Winners  in  the  spot  news  pictures 
event  were;  dailies — Rusty  Davies. 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  first;  Carl  Reynolds,  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  second.  Bill  Pratt,  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  took  second  in  the 
feature  pictures  event. 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes — 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  press 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


IVrite  or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicggo,  III. 

A  nation  wide  non-profit  service  sup¬ 
ported  bj  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Profession¬ 
al  Journalistic  Fraternity. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 
4  Times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .75  per  line 

OTHER  CIASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situations  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  six  month's  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Public  Notice 


A\  ArXILIARY  SERVICE  I 

EDITOR  AND  PUBEISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  he  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  adminis¬ 
tration.  management,  personnel,  features, 
cireulations,  advertising  rates,  linage  sta¬ 
tistics  and  meehanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  agency 
Service.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  “EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER,”  now 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Suhserlhers.  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  u|inn  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
wc  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Books 


Send  for: 

“.-f  Bag  of  T ricks  for  Selling  Extra  Linage*’ 
by  Joe  Ansley. 

Contains  222  ad-selling  ideas.  $1.50. 
PRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Fort  Myers,  Florida 


Cameras 


One  I^erograph  Process  Camera.  Almost 
new.  Good  for  small  daUv  new-spaper 
Make  an  offer.  Box  6126,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Direct-Mail  Service 


NELCO  TYPED  LETTERS 
The  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
more  prospects  by  mail — inexpensively. 
NEW  ERA  LETTER  COMPANY.  INC. 
47  West  Street,  New  York,  DIgby  4-9100. 


Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications.  Try  ns.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E. 
2l8t  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Lithographed  Letterheads 


Laid  Bond  now  in  combination  runs;  100 
M  @  $1.10  M;  50  M  ®  $1.25  M — ask 
for  samples — NEFF  LITHOGRAPHING 
Co.,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  BE.  3-6890. 


Miscellaneous 


Make  Tour  “Printing  Dollar”  count  for 
two  1 1  Newest  process  eliminates  type¬ 
setting  and  engravings.  Reproduces  all 
sorts  of  illustrated  promotional  material, 
sales  letters,  testimonials,  diagrams,  bul¬ 
letins,  etc.  Any  size.  500  copies  (8%x 
11")  $2.63;  add’l  lOOs  only  22c.  Request 
samples.  LAUREL  PROCESS,  480  Canal 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


California  Morning  Daily — County  seat; 
Central  coast  area:  price  $25,000;  cash 
$10,000.  A.  W.  STYPES,  Mills  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Have  you  $5,000.00  cash?  If  so,  write  for 
complete  information  on  five  of  the  best 
Mid  South  weeklies  on  the  market  today 
that  can  be  handled  for  this  small  amount. 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Broker  at  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Mast  sacrifice  liveliest  weekly  in  South¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin.  Unopposed,  well- 
equipped.  grossing  over  $18,000.  $12,000 
cash  will  handle.  Small  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Box  5900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Southwest  Daily.  Owner  retiring.  $32,000 
cash  required.  Balance  exceptionally  easy 
terms.  Exclusive  field.  Substantial  earn¬ 
ings.  Attractive,  growing  city.  Unusual 
opportunity.  HARWELL  &  FELL,  2026 
4th  Ave.,  Bidmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handUng,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville, 
Mich. 


Brokerage  service.  Valuations  lor  any 
purpose.  Newspaper  Appraisal  Corp’n., 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Dailies  Wanted:  We  are  commissioned  to 
buy  dailies,  cities  20,000  up;  N.  Y.,  Ohio, 
Ind.,  Ill..  Pa.,  Va..  N.  C.,  S.  C.  All  cash 
if  properties  qualify.  HARWELL  & 
PELL.  2026  4th  Ave.,  Brimingham,  Ala. 


Newspaperman,  37.  experienced  in  editorial, 
circulation,  selling,  merchandising,  pro¬ 
motion,  wants  to  buy  whole  or  part  in 
weekly,  semi  weekly,  or  daily,  anywhere. 
Financial  and  personal  references  ex¬ 
changed.  Box  6116,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Summer  Home  and  Camp  For  Sale 


CAMP  GENESEE  .  .  . 

Belgrade  Lakes,  Maine 
a  90  acre  camp  estate  with  400  feet  of 
shore  frontage  on  Great  Pond.  Main 
house,  guest  house,  boathouse,  garage  and 
service  quarters  all  completely  furnished, 
and  equipped  with  three  motor  boats, 
rowboat  and  a  canoe. 

A  most  desirable  summer  home  with  all 
modern  conveniences — yet  in  a  rustic 
setting  that  spells  wilderness  and  ro¬ 
mance.  Excellent  families  own  neighbor¬ 
ing  properties,  the  nearest  ’^-mile  dis¬ 
tant. 

MAIN  CAMP  GROUP  inclules  the  story 
and  a  half  living-dining  room  in  log  ca¬ 
bin  style  with  a  great  stone  fireplace  as 
the  central  feature.  Porch  on  3  sides-— 
kitchen  in  rear.  Near  it  is  a  second  simil¬ 
arly  constructed  building  containing  two 
bedrooms,  a  bath  and  a  separate  toilet. 

BOATHOUSE  is  also  in  the  log  cabin 
manner.  Ist  floor:  boat  slips  and  stor¬ 
age.  machine  shop  and  water  storage 
tank.  2nd  floor:  3  bedrooms  and  2  baths. 

GUIDEHOUSE  AND  GARAGE:  Frame, 
clapboard  construction.  2  rooms  and  toil¬ 
et  :  space  for  4  cars. 

EQUIPMENT  is  yery  complete.  It  in¬ 
cludes:  electric  pump  for  water  system 
drawing  from  the  lake  and  also  a  pump 
drawing  from  a  neyer-failing  spring  for 
drinking  purposes.  Large  storage  tank 
in  boathouse.  Electricity  from  Central 
Maine  Power  Co.,  (very  low  rate).  Elec¬ 
tric  hot  w-ater  heater.  $1,500  G.E.  refri¬ 
gerator.  27-foot  Chris  Craft — speed  40 
M.P.H.  (excellent  condition).  18  foot 
guide  boat — 4  cyl.  engine.  Outboard  mo¬ 
tor  boat.  Rowboat.  Canoe.  Buildings 
fully  furnished.  Telephone. 

ACREAGE  with  400  feet  shore  frontage 
consists  of  90  acres  of  which  70  acres  is 
fine  woodland  and  20  acres  in  fields. 
Shaded  lawns  about  main  camp.  1  mile 
of  private  road.  Tennis  court  (built 
1936).  Mountain  protects  camp  to  the 
North. 

LOCATION  is  on  largest  of  Belgrade 
Lakes — Great  Pond,  near  the  town  of 
Belgrade  Lakes,  and  half  way  between 
Augusta  and  Wateryille.  Bar  Harbor  ex¬ 
press  stops  at  Belgrade  7  miles  from 
Belgrade  Lakes. 

PRICE  —  Reasonable  offer  considered. 
Mortgage  conveniently  arranged  by 
banks.  Would  rent  for  season,  with  op¬ 
tions  for  tenant.  Can  also  be  bought  on 
a  cooperative  basis  by  three  or  four 
persons. 

Herbert  F.  Taylor.  666  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N,  Y.  PLaza  3-3628. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation  Manager  to  spend  three-fosnb 
of  time  or  more  country  solicitation,  kui 
western  daily,  town  of  seven  thoium 
Box  6065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Feature  Salesmen!  Pick  up  extia~prott 
Add  our  new  non-competitive  line. 
6070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


New  England  weekly  being  reorgsnint 
wants  Editor  Manager  thoroughly  famii™ 
with  all  phases  of  business.  Full 
culars,  references  imperative  first  lette 
Permanent  outstanding  opportunity  Ig; 
right  man.  Box  6060,  Editor  &  PublUka 

Photographic  correspondents  for  newt,  l» 
ture,  and  scenic  pictures.  Payment  eitlet 
on  cash  or  commission  basis.  Box  S9Jt 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  Writer— With  ability  to  handier 
horses  and  knowledge  of  major  sponi 
National  daily.  Give  experience,  qntlilci 
tions,  salary  desired,  first  letter.  Bci 
6075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted;  Experienced  newspaper  bookkeepn 
accountant,  for  daily  newspaper.  Wria 
stating  age,  references,  experience.  Ba 
6040,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Sitaatloni  Wanttd 
Advertisinf 

Advertising  an  adman — for  your  sales  Jrm 
Solicit  your  low  or  top  list;  analyze  lie 
age  hot  spots,  make  sales  presentatlou; 
sell  an  edition,  head  a  division:  saleuu: 
manager  promotion -merchandising  lool 
national  or  classified.  Record  linage  pn- 
mergers;  trained  chain,  independent;  Di( 
small  paper;  contacts  all  sections,  Aetm 
east,  want  opportunity  above  nomiit 
salary.  C.  G.  Franklin,  318  No.  Cheite 
Rd.,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 


Advertising,  promotion  manager,  or  auiii 
ant;  self-starting  go-getter  with  pm 
tical,  workable  ideas;  experienced,  e«a 
petent,  producer;  college.  Box  S8tl 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


An  efficient,  experienced  Metropolitan  nen- 
paperman  seeks  opening  with  newspspet 
advertising  agency,  or  corporation  b 
Public  Relations  Department.  C.  L 
HOUSER,  Lake  Mahopac,  New  York. 


Experienced  advertising  salesman,  trade  pib- 
lications.  Willing  to  sell  in  other  feldi 
Sturt  at  moderate  salary.  Box  6100,  Ei 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Wanted — Here  is  an  advertising  DU 
w  ith  a  successful  18  year  executive  it: 
selling  record  on  first,  second  and  thr. 
(morning  and  evening)  papers,  in  Ezc. 
South  and  Midw-est.  10  years  pre*«;: 
connection.  37.  married,  hist  referenw 
Box  6085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


One  who  has  held  chair  in  large  state  dp 
versity,  has  been  Washington  corm 
pondent  for  metropolitan  daily,  hse  bet: 
advertising  manager  twelve  million  da- 
lar  department  store,  has  contribnt^  d 
ten  to  "quality  press.”  has  experieiM 
youth,  energy,  imagination,  personili? 
and  potent  fluency  with  words,  deiim 
to  make  comeback  after  disastrous  bw 
ness  failure.  Capable  of  holding  id? 
editorial  or  advertising  post,  he  ii  vis¬ 
ing  to  accept  position  far  under  biz  » 
pacity  if  it  presents  opportunity  for  it 
vancement.  Warmly  personal  reconuse: 
dations  from  leading  educator!  •» 
publishers.  Box  5920,  Editor  h 
Usher. 


Three  year’s  general  display,  third  pipe 
successful  sales  background,  bniise* 
builder,  ambitious,  personable,  TOW- 
Small  Eastern  daily.  Box  6020,  Ediix 
4  Publisher. 


- 1 

If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 


In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

Advertising  Mansgement  | 

Circulation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utilise  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  setting  for^  I 
your  qualifications,  and  send  d J* 
us  with  payment.  (Count  five  v®™! 
to  line;  40c  per  line  per  issue).  '®‘ ; 
a  month  your  message  will  w*"  l 
prospective  employers.  Many  ss«  ! 
been  placed  directly  in  this  manner  , 

2.  Fill  out  completely  (inelndi,^ 
photo)  the  Personnel  applie*®*  I 
that  will  be  sent  you  upon 

of  ad.  This  application  will  be  kep 
in  our  files  for  six  months.  B  ^ ! 
make  your  record  available  to  >*•  i 
publishers  and  executives  eslHM  | 
upon  us  constantly  for  employe®*-  ^ 

3.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  d**^  ' 

line  of  next  Thursday.  , 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE  ; 

Editor  4  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  N.  7.  C- 1 
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Situations  Wanted 
Circnlation 


ClrcnUitlon  Blanager,  10  years’ 
^^rience  two  dailies.  Well  qualified  to 
any  phase  of  circulation.  Age  80. 
fest  refewnces.  Box  6012,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

^ble  Circulation  Manager  wants  connec- 
t^n  Experience  from  newsboy  to  cir- 
tnlition  manager.  Past  records  show 
nlentT  of  ability.  Can  meet  all  require- 
Lnts  Address  Stanley  Swan.  2101 
nutwood  Ave..  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Phone  Wolfe  5329. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


A  GOOD  NEWSPAPERMAN 
and  proud  to  say  SOI 


nis  claim  barked  by  five  years  on  city 
jjily  staffs  as  reporter,  rewrite,  feature 
writer.  All  phases  weekly  publishing. 
Two  years  publicity  writer.  Married. 
Cnirersity  degree.  "Exceptional  charac- 
Ift  and  ability,"  recommends  one  pub¬ 
lisher.  Box  5872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ii  Beporter  for  small  daily,  by  May  grad- 
oste  majoring  in  journalism.  Asks  chance 
to  prove  ability.  Salary  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  References.  Jim  Burg,  942 
West  34th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  California. 
Cspahle  editorial  assistant  seeks  position 
where  ideas  and  results  will  count.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  makeup — layout — copyreading 
—research — executive  ability.  Aggres¬ 
sive.  Excellent  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  6125,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ 

Competent  reporter,  desk  man;  fair  pho¬ 
tographer,  doing  good  job  on  outstanding 
daily,  wants  change.  Northeast  pre¬ 
ferred — others  considered.  Box  6120, 

Editor  t  Publisher. _ 

Crack  Photographer,  31 — Expert  with  Leica 
and  Graphic.  Have  $1,500  layout.  Box 

5889.  Editor  &  Publisher; _ 

Deskman,  editorial  assistant,  27.  .Five 
years'  broad  experience  small  dailies. 
Employed,  but  seeking  job  with  a  future. 
Box  6124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

£i:tor,  now  on  Eastern  daily  wants  same 
position  (or  Managing  Editor)  on  South¬ 
ern  daily.  Metropolitan,  small  town,  AP 
experience.  Family,  good  health.  Excel¬ 
lent  reason  for  change.  Pine  references. 
Box  5842,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Ittcr  of  outstanding  weekly,  disillusioned 
by  small-town  outlook,  desires  return  to 
daily  field  to  write  editorials,  column, 
special  articles  or  promotion.  12  years’ 
experience.  31.  Sound,  diversified  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  5960,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


-.:‘,or  small  daily  desires  change;  25,  ten 
years’  experience.  Salary  secondary  to 
opportunity.  Box  5868,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


iiirorial,  columnist,  publicity  or  sports. 
Humor;  satire;  serious.  Unemployed 
tow.  32,  single.  Six  year’s  college — 
eight  years  varied  experience.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Prefer  California  or  Southwest. 
Box  6095.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Eirvatd  Graduate  of  1933,  American  citi- 
ten,  desires  position  as  feature  writer 
uywhere.  Beside  feature  w-riting  in 
South  Africa,  experience  includes  pros¬ 
pecting  for  gold  in  Tanganyika  and  Swazi- 
lind,  and  extensive  travel  in  South 
-t'rici.  Education  includes  schools  in 
South  Africa,  Plngland.  Swizerland  and 
^erica.  Absolutely  reliable.  Box  6090, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 

loh  on  dally  earnestly  desired  by  young 
®*n  now  employed  on  weekly.  College 
f^nate.  but  not  afraid  to  work.  Box 
Ml,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Joum^Bjn  school  graduate,  23;  Daily, 
••♦hly,  reporting,  desk,  promotion  ex- 
Pononce.  Executive  ability;  fine  refer- 
nicn.  Seeking  good  future.  Box  5978, 
A  Publisher. 

'f^^ueoota  Twin  Cities  Job  wanted  by  em¬ 
ployed  copy-reader.  H2o.  Box  6098,  Edi- 
’?r  *  Publi.sher. 


--ogrupher,  reporter,  copyreader,  24; 
^years’  experience;  proven  ability; 
JO*  employed  first-class  semi-weekly, 
tJ’.’To*  position  on  daily  paper.  Box 

^  Pii^^her.  _  _ 

-otographer  —  Want  change.  Employed. 

years’  experience.  Have  own  eqnip- 
®ent.  Excellent  references.  Young, 
*^‘od-  reliable.  Personal  interview  at 
^obligation.  Available  immediately. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


3*  K.  picture  editor 

-iJIbbordinate  on  one  of  top  American 
tisgazines  eager  to  head  depart- 
pin  wanting  go  to  town  with 

^uii*^**’  Knowledge  of  w-orld  picture 
end  markets  also  heavy  desk, 
OOO  Sifpoiet'on  experience.  Salary  $8,- 
This  might  be  trimmed  for  resale 
^commission.  Box  6022,  Editor 

Mslstant  sports  editor.  New  Jer- 

I-'  10  years’  experience 

»tiB»  j-*®"  newspapers;  secretary  man¬ 
or  £  ^<cw  York  daily;  newspaper 

j,,'“'*Wzine  connection  either  capacity 
*d.  Box  6114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sifuations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Beporter,  feature  writer,  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  just  returned  assignments  Spain 
and  Central  Europe;  also  press  photog¬ 
rapher,  completely  equipped.  College 
graduate,  single.  25  years  old.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  5973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  22,  three  years’  experience. 
Princeton  honors  graduate.  Now  in  pub¬ 
licity,  want  job  on  daily.  Minimum  sal- 
ary.  Box  5970,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Seek  Greater  Challenge  on  Daily — 

Managing  editor,  29;  put  tri-state  news- 
w-eekly  ahead  45-year'Old  competitor  in 
four  years.  Box  5830,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Sports  editor,  telegraph,  deskman,  reporter. 
Age  28;  ten  years’  experience;  $40.00  per 
week.  Box  6123,  Editor  &  Pubisiher. 

Sports  Editor;  One  who  proposes  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  ‘debanker.’  That’s  what  you 
probably  need.  Box  6024,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Sports  Writer — 24  years’  experience,  19  in 
Pittsburgh,  last  five  in  South  Bend 
covering  all  Notre  Dame  football,  basket¬ 
ball,  etc.  Thorough  knowledge  all  sports. 
Married.  Paper  suspended.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  desire  change.  James  M.  Costin, 
1023  Johnson  street.  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana^ _ 

Will  go  ANYWHERE  as  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Have  drawn  daily  syndicated  feature 
five  years.  Opportunity  more  to  me  than 
salary.  Age  23.  Box  6015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Young,  energetic,  ten  years’  experience; 
six  years  abroad.  Foreign  news,  features 
and  column,  editorial  writer,  desk, 
make  up.  Box  5835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  Woman,  29,  writer,  must  secure  posi¬ 
tion  immediately:  new-spaper  experience 
is  essential;  will  start  with  typing  or 
clerical.  Mildred  Mitchell,  1447  Macombs 
Road,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sitaations  Wantad 
General  &  Administrative 

Assistant  to  Business  Manager  nr  Publisher: 
ten  years’  experience  as  such  and  as  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  including  payrolls,  production 
reports  and  costs,  accounting,  circulation. 
Grdauate  mechanical  engineer  (Mass. 
Tech  .  TBP).  35.  married,  now-  employed. 
Box  6080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  Executive — Excellent  broad  ex- 
I>erience  on  Metr(>i)olilan  daily;  business 
oflice;  auditor;  circulation  department; 
assistant  production  manager:  age  36; 
hobby  of  reducing  costs;  energetic;  neat. 
Box  5904.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Business  Manager  or  Publisher’s  Assistant. 
Ten  years  business  manager  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Coordinator  of  efforts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  Practical,  economical, 
progressive  and  a  salesman  who  knows 
how  to  get  along  with  customers  and  em¬ 
ployes.  Willing  to  start  on  probation 
at  your  figure  and  prove  worth.  An  in¬ 
terview  in  your  city  at  my  expense  will 
not  obligate  you.  Box  5998,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher; _ _ _ 

Executive — Three  years’  experience  pub¬ 
lishing  15.000  MES  Combination  daily. 
Desires  position  as  publisher,  general, 
business,  advertising  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  15,000-75,000  daily.  Record  shows 
15%  local  advertising  increase.  Nearly 
50%  net  circulation  revenue  increase. 
Expense  reductions  throughout  depart¬ 
ments.  Box  6014,  Editor  Sk  PubUsker. 


Fifteen  years’  experience  Business  Office- 
payrolls — classified — advertising — circnla¬ 
tion — bookkeeping — cashier.  Age  34  ;  sin¬ 
gle;  go  anywhere.  Box  5851,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher:  Young 
man,  now  in  selling-administrative  posi¬ 
tion  with  Metropolitan  daily,  is  ready  for 
more  challenging  job.  Has  been  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Editor  smaller  city  pa¬ 
pers.  Familiar  by  experience  with  me¬ 
chanical  problems,  circulation  methods, 
personnel  relations.  University  graduate, 
27.  Will  furnish  writing  samples,  linage 
records,  references.  Box  6018^  Editor  Sk 
Publisher. 


Manager  small  daily  seeks  change  Business 
Manager  or  Assistant  to  publisher.  Un¬ 
usual  record  increased  business  all  de¬ 
partments.  Box  5866,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mnckanical 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — Age  47.  Now 
employed,  desire  change.  Was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Metropolitan  daily.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  5918,  Editor  Sk  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Promotion 

My  experience  can  benefit  newspaper  need¬ 
ing  promotion.  Have  been  AAIaA  Agency 
jiartner.  newspaper  executive:  w-riter.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  5894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Savo 

Used  Equipment — Sew  Equipment  &  Supplien— Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Solo 


eSM — 42  Pica  Intertype — practically  new. 
Serial  number  over  10,000.  Equipped 
with  (3)  Full  Length  90-Channel  Maga- 
ines,  36-Channel  Side  Auxiliary  Maga- 
ine,  (3)  Molds,  Gas  Pot,  Motor,  etc. 
Terms. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  _ 

Get  acquainted  with  LINOGRAPH  “50” — 
the  latest  advancement  in  typesetting 
machines.  You’ll  be  quick  to  appreciate 
why  a  surge  of  preference  has  greeted 
Linograph  ‘‘50” — today’s  outstanding 
typesetting  machine  value.  Smooth,  quiet, 
sturdy  and  simple,  it  expresses  the  last¬ 
ing  dependability  and  high  efficiency 
which  have  been  built  into  it.  Compare 
point  by  point  and  you,  too,  will  favor 
this  new  leader — a  90  channel  machine 
that  does  most  of  the  w-ork  of  a  72 -chan¬ 
nel  machine— at  an  investment  saving  of 
$1,000.00  or  more.  Complete  catalog  on 
request.  LINOGRAPH  CORPORATION. 
102-14  Scott  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa. 

Improved  design  magazines  for  Linotype 
machine,  $95  (in  lots  of  3  or  more,  $90 
each).  Top  plate  of  duralumin,  bottom 
plate  of  brass.  Combines  best  features  of 
all  former  designs.  Accurate,  strong, 
light.  Terms  as  low  as  $25  down,  balance 
$10  per  month.  Montgomery  &  Bacon, 
Towanda,  Pa. _ 

Iiinotypes  and  Intertypes  for  sale,  rebuilt 
up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price. 
Now-here  else  will  you  get  greater  value. 
You  save  at  least  to  %  on  our  many 
late  models.  Also  large  assortment  of 
matrices,  magazines,  Monomels,  electric 
pots,  feeders,  etc.  Everything  for  the 
composing  room.  Linotvpe  Maintenance 
Co.,  237  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  mnch  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. _ 

Linotype  Motors — Cushman  Offset,  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Purchased  a  few  years  ago  but  have 
had  practically  no  use.  Write  R.  0 
Brainnrd.  The  Spokesman  Review,  Spok¬ 
ane.  Washington. 

Rebuilt  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines 
for  sale.  All  models.  LINOTYPE  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO..  335  Canal  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted:  Cutler  -  Hammer  newspaper  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description. 
Tirice.  f  o.b.  point.  Box  6056,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

Will  buy  for  cash  Model  8  Linotypes  or 
Model  C  Intertypes.  Box  6118.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3  5967.  H.  Ammon  &  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
St..  N.  Y  C. 


Specialties  in 

Dismantling-Erection  -Rebuilding 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Goss,  Hoe.  Scott  and  Duplex  Rotaries 
ANYWHERE — ANY  TIME 
Pajay  Bethpage,  New  York 


Fhota-Engraving  Equipment  Far  Sale 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProdnets  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

TTIE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave., _D^troi^  Mich. 
Photo-engra^g  Equipment  and  Met»la 
E.  T  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photoengraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low  cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dept.  A.  TASOPE"’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. 


Pratt  Room  Equipment  For  Salt 

Cllne-Westlnghouse  5  —  40  h.p.  500  volt 
d.c.  two-motor  press  drive  with  control 
equipment.  Can  be  seen  in  operation 
now  and  will  be  available  early  July. 
Daily  Province.  Vancouver,  B.  O.,  Canada. 

Duplex  8-page  flatbed  press;  prints  and 
folds  4,  6  &  8-page  papers  from  roll 
paper;  also  tabloids  8,  12  Sc  16-page; 
speed  up  to  6,000  hour;  equipped  with 
motor  and  starter  and  16  single  and  one 
double  page  chases.  First-class  condi¬ 
tion.  TIMES,  Okmulgee.  Okla. 


Machanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


COMPLETE  DUPLEX  PRESS 

EQUIPMENT 

10  Units,  3  Folders,  4  100  H.P.  Motors, 
Cutler  Hammer  Control  Panels,  Convey¬ 
ors,  etc. 

Can  be  divided,  if  desired,  into  two 
complete  5'Unit  presses  w-ith  everything 
necessary  for  their  operation. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRY 
Includes:  8  Ton  Stereotype  Metal  Pot 
with  Healy  Gas  Burner  and  Lahman  Air 
Pump;  3  Pony  Autoplates,  complete  with 
Autoi)late  Pumps;  It/^-Ton  Job  Work 
Pot  with  Burner  and  Blower;  1%-Ton 
Automatic  Pigging  Pot  with  Burner  and 
6  unit  Margach  Pig  Mold. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Includes:  3  Model  8  Linotypes;  2  Model 
26  Linotypes;  Storage  Cabinets  of  all 
kinds ;  Ad  Tables,  Banks,  Turtles,  ete. 
Everything  all  steel  and  right  out  of 
production. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

The  Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


MONOTYPE  DISPLAY  MA’TS 
$7.50  per  font  and  up 
LINOTYPE  MATS 

$25.00  per  font  and  up 
HOE  32"  matrix  rolling 
machine  $150.00 
SPEED  PRODUCTS  electric 
mat  scorcher  $35.00 
Write  us  for  complete  details 
The  Cleveland  Shopping  News  Co. 

5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Used  Equipment  For  Sale:  2 — D.C.  motor 
generators,  100  K.W. ;  1 — D.C.  motor 

generator,  50  K.W. ;  1  paper  tiering 

machine:  3  refrigerating  unit.s;  4  press 
fudge  devices;  1  battery  charger;  1 
Hoe  mat  roller;  1  hand  addressograph 
ra.ichine,  with  plates;  3  press  production 
recorders;  72  fonts  monotype  mats;  45 
fonts  giant  caster  mats;  2  fonts  Devinne 
outline  linotype  mats;  1  photographic 
enlarger.  For  details  address  Purchasing 
Agent.  COURIER  JOURNAL  &  TIMES, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

We  offer  the  following  Richardiced  Better 
than  .Vm>  .Saw-Trimmers:  One  Miller  Uni¬ 
versal;  one  Universal  A-3  Trim-O-Saw; 
one  LaClede  Pedestal  Saw-Trimmer  (new 
gaii.gi's.  rlamji.  and  motor)  ;  one  Trim  O- 
Saw  Table  Only  Pedestal  style  model  A-l. 
Write  J.  A.  RICHARDS  THE  S.AW 
M.-kKER.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses.  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes.  Intertypes.  rom|)Iete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City.  _ 

SAVE  MONEY  by  making  your  own  type. 

MONOTYPE  DISPLAY  caster  with  varied 
assortment  of  53  fonts  of  mats  $1100. 

The  Cleveland  Shopping  News  Co. 

5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Sale:  Pull  page  new  casting  box.  Op- 
timus  press  22x31  maximum  sheet,  4  rol¬ 
ler,  with  motor — no  junk.  By  owner. 
Burton  Heights  Record,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


Practically  new  Hoe  octuple  press,  complete 
equipment  with  pony  auto  plate.  Model 
8  linotypes.  South  Bend  News-Times, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Rubber  Plate  Equipment 


H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  II.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Var- 
ick  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


Metal  Pot,  2-Ton,  40"  high,  42"  diameter; 
insulated;  equipped  with  electric  heating 
elements  and  controls;  also  equipped  for 
gas  and  fuel  oil.  Bargain  at  $350  F.O.B. 
Kansas  City  Journal,  K.  C.  Mo.  Att.  Mr. 
Elrod. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1899 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE-. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

T3/^m>  ANOTHER  SIGN  of  growing  editor^ 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  interest  in  domestic  politics  is  a  sp! 

j  posium  recently  published  in 

ONCE  in  a  while  you  run  across  a  only  discouragement  from  the  crowd  be  fully  evaluated  in  dollars  and  cents.  weekly  magazine 

chap  who  not  only  knows  his  own  at  City  Hall.  The  elected  officials  and  Because  one  newspaper  man  saw  the  Christian  Sciei' 

job  thoroughly,  also  knows  how  to  their  political  gang  wanted  no  shackles  story  as  news  transcending  any  poll-  m  IW^onitor  by  fourhoc 

describe  it  in  plain  on  their  ability  to  “do  favors”  for  peo-  ical  considerations,  his  community  is  Nieman  felloi 

"Fixing"  l»  words  and  with  en-  pie  who  cast  votes.  They  wanted  no  the  richer  by  a  score  or  more  of  live.s  Fellows  ships  at  Harvard!]. 

Poison  to  ihusiasm.  The  com-  rigid  investigation  of  accidents,  with  which  would  certainly  have  been  versity.  Their  sub - 

_  bination  is  not  com-  unfailing  prosecution  for  violators  of  hideously  ended  in  the  past  six  months  "How  can  the  press  better  ser, 

Democracy  people  the  law.  They  wanted  no  compulsory  if  lawlessness  had  continued  uncon-  democracy?” 

love  their  jobs  and  reporting  of  accidents,  with  records  trolled.  It  got  more  than  that.  Pos-  quote  a  few  lines  from  each, 

work  them  with  zeal,  but  they  are  as  which  could  not  be  conveniently  ‘  lost  sibly  for  the  first  time  in  this  geneia-  ^  sample  of  what  these  editors  th- 

the  beasts  of  the  field  when  it  comes  before  trial.  They  wanted  what  they  tion,  it  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  nearly  a  year  of  advanced  stuc 

to  telling  what  they  do,  how  they  do  had — a  population  willing  to  take  slimy  hand  of  district  politics  ^  jr,  politics  and  economics, 

it.  or  what  difference  it  would  make  chances  on  the  traffic  laws,  knowing  section  of  law  enforcement  which  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post-b 

to  the  world  if  their  job  was  never  that  if  it  escaped  death  or  serious  in-  affects  more  of  its  population  than  any  “Each  newspaper  is  tuspecia 

done.  Others  can  talk  a  good  job,  but  jury  in  a  highway  accident,  it  need  other.  That  can  be  developed.  responsible  for  the  way  democrs 


seize  such  unholy  power.  The  ne. 
papers  can  see  that  he  doesn't. 

*  •  * 

ANOTHER  SIGN  of  growing  ediiori 
interest  in  domestic  politics  is  a  syC 
posium  recently  published  in  i;, 
weekly  magazine  i 
Views  of  ‘he  Christian  Sciei.. 
Four  Nieman  Monitor  by  four  hoc. 

Nieman  fellov 
ships  at  Harvard  l]^ 
versity.  Their  sub - 
was  "How  can  the  press  better  ser., 
democracy?” 

We  quote  a  few  lines  from  each. 


have  never  been  caught  doing  one. 

At  the  top  of  the  catalogue  men- 


fear  no  further  consequences. 

So  the  traffic  commander  grew  thin 


WE  SEE  PLENTY  of  evidence  that 


in  politics  and  economics. 

Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post-b  ■ 
patch:  “Each  newspaper  is  e.spec;i. 
responsible  for  the  way  democrar 
works  in  its  own  community.  It  i- 
its  neighbors  are  responsible  for 


tioned  in  the  first  sentence,  we  are  and  grey  with  worry,  the  death  and  newspapermen  are  looking  beyond  way  it  works  in  their  state.  If  m\r 
moved  to  nominate  a  bright  Middle  injury  totals  mounted,  the  only  people  trees  to  the  forest  in  their  treat-  ipal  government  is  what  it  should 


Westerner  named  Franklin  M.  Kreml.  convicted  of  traffic  offenses  were  the  ment  of  local  affairs,  in  Boston,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Fa-- 

We  listened  to  him  on  Tuesday  after-  poor  saps  who  didn  t  know  the  ropes,  pr*,.  Can  They  are  working  cisco,  in  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Jad 
noon,  addressing  a  group  of  North  and  nobody  gave  a  damn.  Lead  Cities  away  from  the  petty  sonville,  and  Baltimore;  if  state  go 

Carolina  editors  at  Raleigh  in  a  safety  That  was  the  situation  last  October.  ^  scandals  toward  elim-  ernment  around  the  Union  is  an  effc;- 

seminar  under  the  au.spices  of  the  CIT  when  a  safety  seminar  (similar  to  '  ination  of  the  systems  tive  demonstration  of  democrary  t 

Safety  Foundation.  Mr.  Kreml  is  gen-  this  week's  gathering  in  Raleigh)  was  which  have  made  work,  the  democratic  process  ineiT- 

erally  known  as  Lieutenant.  He  won  held  at  Indianapolis.  It  attracted  edi-  American  city  government  for  the  past  ably  will  be  a  success  at  Washingtor 

the  title  by  his  job  as  traffic  officer  in  tors,  managing  editors,  reporters  who  century  or  more  the  horrible  example  Frank  S.  Hopkins,  Baltimore  St 
Evanston,  Ill.,  the  details  of  which  specialized  in  traffic  news,  and  a  big  of  the  workings  of  democracy.  New  "The  type  of  democracy  to  which! 

have  been  told  so  often  that  they  need  delegation  from  the  then  new  state  York’s  newspapers  hammered  at  Tam-  should  like  to  see  the  press  give  2 

no  review  here.  So  well  was  that  job  police  force.  Kreml  was  on  the  pro-  many  misrule  for  years,  but  without  support  involves  more  than  the  mainb 

done  that  Lieut.  Kreml  is  now  director  gram,  with  a  dozen  other  experts  in  the  kind  of  reporting  which  got  below  nance  of  our  traditional  political  c- 

of  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  various  phases  of  traffic  regulation,  the  obvious  and  turned  up  facts  which  stitutions,  such  as  majority  rule,  re;- 


ihe  trees  to  the  forest  in  their  treat-  jpal  government  is  what  it  should# 

ment  of  local  affairs,  in  Boston,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Fra.-- 

Press  Can  They  are  working  cisco,  in  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Jad 

Lead  Cities  i»way  from  the  petty  sonville,  and  Baltimore;  if  state  go¬ 
to  Decency  ’candals  toward  elim-  ernment  around  the  Union  is  an  effe- 

^  ination  of  the  systems  tive  demonstration  of  democrary  r 

which  have  made  work,  the  democratic  process  ineiT- 

American  city  government  for  the  past  ably  will  be  a  success  at  Washingtor 


Frank  S.  Hopkins,  Baltimore  St 


of  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  various  phases  of  traffic  regulation. 
Safety  Institute,  also  at  Evanston,  For  three  days  they  poured  their  stor- 


the  politicians  could  not  face. 


resentative  government,  and  indiv. 


teaching  other  police  officers  and  exec-  ies  into  the  editorial  ears,  hinting,  not  Eventually,  they  aroused  public  ual  freedom.  It  implies  also  the  tv 
utives  how  to  get  control  of  their  local  too  delicately,  that  Indiana’s  record  opinion  to  the  point  where  an  investi-  form  of  our  economic  system  to  pr- 
traffic  situations.  He  regards  police  for  highway  safety  wasn’t  exactly  at  gation  had  to  be  made,  and  one  by  one  vide  greater  security  and  happine; 
work  as  professional.  the  top  of  the  list  and  that  the  record  the  crooks  quit  or  were  fired,  pulled  for  the  masses,  since  political  rigk 

Most  of  what  he  told  the  North  in  some  cities  was  disgraceful.  Also  up  short  by  the  publication  of  facts  have  meaning  only  where  there  J 
Carolinians  the  other  day  was  so  true  they  pointed  the  way  to  simple  and  which  they  could  not  explain.  New  minimal  economic  security.  1  take, 
and  so  simple  that  we  generally  over-  inexpensive  remedies.  York  has  had  good  government  since  that  the  general  goal  of  a  democn: 


look  it  and  try  to  solve  our  problems  *  *  * 

by  complex  formulae  that  have  little 

if  any  relation  to  fundamentals.  BEFORE  the  week  ended,  the  manag- 

For  instance,  Lieut.  Kreml  told  his  i^g  editor  of  the  largest  newspaper 
audience  that  the  menace  to  American  particular  city  was  back  on 

democracy  through  the  fixing  of  traffic  made 


tickets  was  more  real  than  any  threat 
to  democracy  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
He  also  declared  that  the  American 
pieople  in  the  mass  were  against  the 
practice  of  ticket -fixing,  however. 


expensive  remedies.  York  has  had  good  government  since  that  the  general  goal  of  a  democn:.' 

•  «  *  then,  under  the  eyes  of  newspapers  society  is  to  provide  the  maximum  op 

-  tit:-  ,  ,  ...  which  know  a  great  deal  more  about  portunity  for  the  development  of  a 

EFORE  the  week  ended,  the  manag-  details  of  government  than  they  human  personality.” 

ing  editor  of  the  largest  newspaper  seemed  to  know  ten  years  ago.  John  M.  Clark,  Washington  Po. 

that  particular  city  was  Persistent  digging  over  many  months  “A  man  recently  sat  down  to  re.- 

the  job.  He  had  made  by  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  every  word  in  the  Sunday  edition 
The  Editor  liberal  notes  of  what  American  staff  was  necessary  to  the  New  York  Times.  It  took  k 

Told  heard  in  the  uncover  the  leads  which  have  led  to  some  60  hours.  Few  can  find  60  m:: 

His  Honor!  Claypool  au^ditorii^.  wholesale  indictments  and  resigna-  utes  for  the  job,  or  even  much  mo:: 

and  he  was  full  of  his  Hous  of  city  and  county  officials.  The  than  six  minutes  on  week  days.  T 
.subject.  His  paper  Miami  News  and  Miami  Herald  needed  focussing  is  a  mere  technici 


The  Editor 
Told 

His  Honor! 


many  of  them  as  individuals  go  to  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  political  worked  for  more  than  a  year  to  up- 


utes  for  the  job,  or  even  much  mo:: 
than  six  minutes  on  week  days.  T 
needed  focussing  is  a  mere  technicz 
matter — a  simple  business  of  siftr- 


their  police  or  political  friend  with  a  fence  from  the  city  administration  and  root  the  basic  causes  of  misrule  in  and  integrating.  To  do  this  will  n- 
“How  about  it?  had  been  critical  in  the  usual  routine  their  Florida  Eden  before  they  got  the  quire  only  one  considerable  chari. 

Well,  how  about  it?  The  "good  fashion.  But  this  was  different  it  lever  under  the  serpent.  The  News  better  trained  editors.  This  raea' 
citizen”  who  puts  himself  in  debt  to  a  concerned  lives  and  happiness  of  the  vvon  a  1938  Pulitzer  Prize  for  that.  better  salaries  (better,  that  is.  tk 
politician  for  a  fix  on  a  parking  ticket  city’s  young,  middle-aged,  and  old—  Classic,  perhap.s.  among  all  Amer-  the  $10.50  a  week  offered  a  rece 
or  running  a  light  is  the  guy  who  and  the  managing  editor  put  precedent  i^an  newspapier  campaigns  against  Harvard  graduate  for  six  days 
rationalizes  for  the  politicians  the  pro-  and  custom  behind  him.  municipal  corruption  has  been  that  of  night  work).  The  Newspaper  Gu.: 

tection  of  hook  shops,  clip  joints,  and  He  got  the  Mayor  on  the  telephone  the  Kansas  City  Star  against  the  Pen-  is  raising  pay  scales  at  least,  but 
gambling  dens.  From  the  same  inno-  and  told  him  that  the  funny  business  dergast  machine.  The  beginnings  of  be  fully  effective  the  improvemr' 
cent  source  comes  justification  for  bail  'vas  all  over.  From  now  on— today  that  fight  go  back  beyond  the  memory  must  be  ordered  by  the  publisher: 

bond  rackets,  “loans  ’  to  judges,  cuts  this  city  had  to  cleati  up  its  traffic  of  this  writer,  and  it  was  a  success  Edwin  Paxton,  Paducah  (Ky.)  St" 
on  building  contracts,  insurance  shame.  If  the  Mayor  didn’t  know  how  after  many  setbacks  that  Roy  Roberts.  Democrat:  “Middletown's  editor  h 
through  members  of  the  ruling  ring,  ‘o  do  it.  the  police  did.  provided  they  managing  editor  of  the  Star,  noted  become  convinced,  although  aga:^^ 
and  all  the  other  tricks  by  which  the  were  left  alone,  and,  by  Heaven,  this  when  he  left  the  recent  meeting  of  the  his  will,  that  the  city  press  must  ha'- 
citizen  and  the  taxpayer  is  gypped,  newspaper  intended  to  see  that  poli-  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  the  right  editorial  slant,  since  it  b 
the  politicians  fill  tin  boxes,  and  tics  and  traffic  law  enforcement  were  tors  “to  be  in  Kansas  City  for  the  last  grown  so  big.  With  his  coluir.' 
municipal  government  stinks  to  the  immediately  divorced.  act  qI  Hellzapoppin’.”  We  don’t  know  crowded  with  boilerplate,  and  his  ti.'' 


municipal  corruption  has  been  that  of  night  work).  The  Newspaper  Gu.: 
the  Kansas  City  Star  against  the  Pen-  is  raising  pay  scales  at  least,  but 
dergast  machine.  The  beginnings  of  be  fully  effective  the  improvemr' 
that  fight  go  back  beyond  the  memory  must  be  ordered  by  the  publisher: 
of  this  writer,  and  it  was  a  succe.ss  Edwin  Paxton,  Paducah  (Ky.)  Su  • 
after  many  setbacks  that  Roy  Roberts.  Democrat:  “Middletown's  editor  h 
managing  editor  of  the  Star,  noted  become  convinced,  although  agau 
when  he  left  the  recent  meeting  of  the  his  will,  that  the  city  press  must  ha  ■ 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  the  right  editorial  slant,  since  it  b 


municipal  government  stinks  to  the  immediately  divorced. 


skies.  You  can’t  have  bad  govern¬ 
ment  without  the  consent  and  the  ac- 


As  simple  as  that,  it  was.  It  worked, 
the  bedeviled  traffic  lieutenant  met 


tive  assistance  of  “good”  citizens — as  Kreml  a  few  weeks  ago  and  his  face 


Lincoln  Steffens  long  ago  pointed  out. 


beamed  as  he  declared,  “It’s  magic!” 
For  years  he  had  been  trying  to  intro- 


whether  the  wisecrack  was  Roberts’  filled  with  trying  to  get  out  editit' 
or  Grove  Patterson’s  but  it’s  pat.  which  look  even  more  foreign  to  c*  ] 

The  Star  has  been  fighting,  possible  home  towners  than  they  are,  this  ec. 
20  years,  for  a  principle.  It  wanted  a  tor  has  likewise  gone  wandering  - 
decent,  clean,  well-governed  city,  the  Great  Swamp.  There  is  news  tb 


duce  the  program  that  has  been  in  Pendergast  gave  it  most  of  the  op- 


the  Great  Swamp.  There  is  news  tb  j 
is  crying  to  be  published— that  it - 


T  IirTTm  VDCR/tl  _ J  J  rr  .  .  .....  ,, -  *  gaoi  gave  ll  liluai  Ul  UlC  0\t-  IS  Viyilli;  lO  OC  pUDlISIieU - uio.  - 

^  n  s'f'ce  last  October— and  here  one  posites,  and  so  tight  a  grip  did  he  hold  essential  for  a  democratic  people  '* 

phatically  disclaimed  any  wish  to  newspaper  feller  succeeded  where  all  on  his  ward  organizations  that  he  voted  read  and  understand.  But  has: 
flatter  his  audience  that  where  you  the  police  arguments  had  fallen  on  tin  the  dead  and  the  unborn  if  necessary  the  time,  and  he  hasn’t  the  space. 

hnd  a  city  with  a  bet-  ears.  Just  magic!  The  result:  a  de-  to  pWt  his  ThT>  Hmibt  tb 


Press  Major 
Factor  for 
Road  Safety 


ter  than  average  traf-  crease  of  55%  in  personal  injury  acci- 
fic  record,  you  also  dents  against  the  same  period  a  year 
find  better  than  aver-  ago. 


to  elect  his  ticket.  The  Star’s  great  handle  it.  He  has  begun  to  doubt  tb 
circulation  in  the  city  seemed  unavail-  it  is  even  there.  Whether  or  not  th.' 
is'S  against  the  votes  of  those  in  the  last  hope  of  American  journalism  c*; 
bosses’  debt.  Only  seemed.  Even-  find  his  way  back  to  the  main  road.* 


age  municipal  gov-  Well  second  Lieut.  Kreml  s  charac-  tually,  an  apparently  weak  soot  was  cannot  guess.  If  he  doesn’t,  I 

than  avpraii.  ^‘•‘“tion  of  that  managing  editor  as  a  found  in  the  Pendergast  defense  and  a  gradual  realization  on  the  part 

binatior?s  journal^t,  and  we  re  so^y  that  he  was  indicted  on  income  tax  charges,  the  people  that  the  press  is  f 

nLir  ?n  mentioned  neither  his  name  nor  that  of  his  paper  He  has  not  been  convicted,  and  may  become  a  public  utility,  which,  if ' 

S  rhorrihl.  p  available  to  us  at  this  moment,  not  be.  but  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  won’t  control  itself  in  the  peopk’ 

dent^  VnvnW  L  ^  1  Routine  newspaper  handling,  with  the  predict  that  his  days  as  boss  are  about  interest,  must  be  supervised  by  tb 

dentS’  involving  personal  injury  and  usual  bias  of  partisan  politics,  could  over.  The  newspaoers  of  Kansas  Citv  neonle’s  a^entc  ’’ 


had  Thorrihl.  tlrd  f  f  p  US  at  his  moment,  not  be.  but  it  does  not  seem  rash  to  won’t  control  itself  in  the  peopk/ 

dent^  VnvnW  L  ^  1  Routine  newspaper  handling,  with  the  predict  that  his  days  as  boss  are  about  interest,  must  be  supervised  by  tb 

usual  bias  of  partisan  politics,  could  over.  The  newspapers  of  Kansas  City  people’s  agents  ” 
ir^ft  produced  just  another  dog  fight  should  have  plenty  to  say  about  his  We  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Paxto- 

Evfn^^mn  ^lT  ®  from  these  circumstances.  What  that  successor,  if  any.  Another  Pender-  both  as  to  fact  and  conclusion,  but 

Evanston,  knew  the  answer,  but  got  city  got  is  something  which  can  not  gast  type  should  not  be  permitted  to  find  his  comment  stimulating. 
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"How  to  Curb  Composition  Costs,  as  Pointed  Out  by  the  Country's  Leading  Newspapers,"  could  be  the  headline  ot 
this  advertisement.  For  that  is  the  real  significance  oi  the  following  list  of  purchasers  of  modern  Intertype  four- 
deckers.  Incidentally,  of  all  the  newspapers  listed,  85  per  cent  chose  Streamlined  MIXER  machines;  and  of  the  total 
number  of  purchasers,  88  per  cent  chose  machines  equipped  with  the  Intertype  Quadding  and  Centering  Device. 


of  Modern  Four-Magazine  Intertypes 
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Co-ordination  a  Subject  For  Ati 
Departments,  Gregg  Teits  Coast  Group 

San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  Production  Manager  Cites 
Factors  Which  Cause  Friction — Says  Tolerance  Needed 

Following,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  a  sists  that,  whenever  a  compositor  de- 


let  them  pay  attention  to  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  those  departments. 
If  the  press  needs  new  blankets  or 
rubber  rollers  should  be  purchased 
or  reground,  don’t  let  the  purchasing 
department  tell  the  pressman  that  he 
is  only  trying  to  waste  the  boss’s 
money.  It  is  probably  the  other  way 
around  and  he  is  trying  to  save  money 
or  at  least  trying  to  print  a  better¬ 
looking  paper.  Or,  if  the  stereotyper 
wants  to  add  some  tin  to  the  metal. 


Iowa  Mechanical 
Conference  May  14-li 

Executives  from  Eleven  Midwer 
States  Invited  to  Attend 
13th  Meeting 

Mechanical  executives  in  charge  of 
composing,  press,  stereotype  and 


and  Tribune,  before  the  Southern  rise.  analysis  tyou  snouia  nave  one  ai  Daily  New.spaner  Me- 

wh^did?t‘Hl^i:rcu^^^^^^  nTdouTtYu'vSlfinr^^^^^^^  a“sSaT'Mry" 

because  she  doesn’t  believe  in  Catho-  When  the  composing  room  com-  Ho^ 

SEVERAL  DAYS  AGO  while  discus-  licism,  which  caused  an  extra  plate  Pla>ns  about  too  many  ]ig  saw  pu^le  Fojjo^ing  3,,  informal  opening  dav 
sing  &ua.em  C^onda  Me-  to  be  rud^ed  toough  a  eertain  e„-  ^  m^y^ev.^  or  ac^ot 

chanical  Conference  with  our  adver-  graving  room  not  so  long  ago.  S^nTiSt  ^iToff  vdul  a  s^^  be  called  to  order 

K.-  ^rnUnreTthi  circulation  Manager  Complains  shoulder.  remLbe?  that^hose  10  a.m.  Monday  by  Ed  C.  Funk 

mentioned  t^he  ^nd  then  we  have  the  circulatiori  ^oy^  3re  trying  to  hold  down  your  president,  combing  room  superin- 

P  ^bad  manager  who  will  run  to  the  boss  and  page  and  production  costs  so  why  not  ^ndfnt.  Waterloo  Courier,  to 

r  m  blame  the  mechanical  departments  something  about  it,  or  better  yet.  Gardner  Cowles.  Jr.,  executive  edi- 

^  '^ben  the  paper  is  15  minutes  late,  y^^r  superintendent  an  opportu-  *?*■-  Monies  Register  &  Tnhwu 

subject  of  although  the  last  copy  from  the  edi-  „j^y  something?  *be  address  of  welcome. 

‘W  ordinatioii  ^orial  room  came  down  30  minutes  t  r.  m  Experts  to  Speak 

-  o*  Mechanical  -nd  then  to  ton  it  all  off  here  *®'rorio»  cirea  „  u-  r  u  . 

5 .  Departments.”  the  sham  neLil  bovs  in  the  I  wonder  how  many  mechanical 


tising  manager,  I 
mentioned  the 


on  the  siAject  of  although  the  last  copy  from  the  edi- 
torial  room  came  down  30  minutes 
m  Mechanical  j^te,  and  then  to  top  it  all  off,  here 
Departments,  comes  the  sharp  pencil  boys  in  the 


give  the  address  of  welcome. 

ATE  Experts  to  Speak 

George  Yates,  chief  photogra|dier 
Register  &  Tribune,  will  discuss  "A 


K.  L.  Gregg 


Our  advertising  accounting  department  who  want  to  men  read  the  editorial  m  the  Rjuip- 

manager  talks  a  know  whv  we  didn’t  call  for  bids  on  ment  Review  section  of  EIditor  &  I*ob-  ^  ^  '  f^d  John  Collms,  duel 

lot  and  I  thought  ^  517  repair  job  that  probably  would  wisher  for  April  8?  I  hope  all  of  you  the  enginwrmg  department,  Amer- 
perhaps  he  would  have  cost  at  least  $25  if  we  had  done  bope  all  of  our  bosses  read  Founders,  will  speak  oc 

fay  something  ^  Wt  we  have  ftln^  And  Sy  it.  The  title  is,  “In  The  Doldrums.”  and  The  Modernization  of  the  Com^m. 

„  th,.  writpr  f«.ls  that  arr.  Koom.  after  which  delegates  Will  n- 


talk.  He  did,  all  right,  but  it  was 
somewhat  different  from  what  I  ex- 


that  would  give  ggy  y^,e  need  co-ordination  in  the  writer  feels  that  newspapers  are  ^  ^ 

,e.  lead  tor  U,is  SLh^icol  deoaTtmmS  pursuing  a  shortaightod  policy  in  not 


mechanical  departments. 

All  right,  let’s  have  some  coopera 


replacing  worn  out  equipment.  In  guest.s  of  the  Register  t 


other  words  he  feels  that  very  little 


somewnai  auiereiii  110111  wiiai  1  ca-  . _ , _ ,,  uiov  vcij 

pected.  He  said.  “Oh,  nute!  Tell  ’em  Sll  tha  ^Wal  Z.  being  made  to  get  out  of  the 


T  .  1  1  j  »i  you  will  find  that  the  mechanical  de- 

o  get  a  cu  an  *  •  partments  will  co-ordinate  automati- 

Well.  of  course,  he  didn  t  mean  that  cally.  But  this  co-ordination  and  co- 
exactly  and  he  didn  t  expect  to  be  operation  should  start  with  the  busi- 
quoted.  but  I  realize  that  he  has  felt  ness  office,  the  advertising  department 
hke  doing  just  that  many  a  time,  and  3n,j  ^he  editorial  rooms  because,  after 
who  can  blame  him.  when  for  in-  ouj-  work  cannot  start  until  those 
stance  the  ad  alley  insists  on  follow-  departments  have  done  their  share. 


rut  1  have  already  mentioned. 


J.  C.  Dunn,  general  sales  manager 
Vulcan  Proofing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


There  is  something  worth  thinking  will  open  the  afternoon  session  a; 


cally.  But  this  co-o^inatmn  and  CO-  Tq  get  ^^31  co-ordination  we  2  P.  M.  with  a  talk  on  “Impressior 

operatmn  should  start  with  the  bust-  must  have  preparedness.  All  govern-  Cylinder  Blankets.”  after  which  the 

ne^  office,  Ae  adverUsmg  department  ^ents  are  preparing  for  emergencies  conference  will  adjourn  to  meet  it 

and  the  editorial  rooms  becau^,  after  3^  £3^^^  3^  possible  anj  newspapers  two  group  sessions  for  the  discussior 


and  the  editorial  rooms  because,  after 
all,  our  work  cannot  start  until  those 
departments  have  done  their  share. 


ing  copy  without  a  query  when  the  Naturally  there  will  be  more  co-or 
_ _ 1,  ..con  _ 1,.^ _ J  CQO ’•  .... 


copy  reads  ‘$20  suits  reduced  to  $30.  dination  in  the  mechanical  depart- 

Or.  not  sc»  long  ago.  when  we  were  ments  and  all  through  the  plant  if 

using  all  kinds  of  freak  heads  the  there  is  an  efficient  co-ordinator  on 

city  editor  wanted  one  that  was  not  £be  job.  We  must  have  team  work  and 

really  out  of  line  but  could  not  get  it  gg£  team  work  we  must  have  a  good 


should  also  be  prepared.  Especially 
prepared  to  do  better  printing,  better 
color  work;  national  advertising  is 


of  problems  of  special  interest  to  tbt 
various  departments. 

The  composing  room  and  machinist 


dination  in  the  mechanical  depart-  xoc  .00.^0=. .00...  cou 

di  coming  back  usmg  more  and  more  group,  under  the  chairmanship  of  C 

ments  and  all  through  the  plant  if  should  try  to  hold  it  thLs  H.  “Tod’'  Bleuer,  composing  rooK 


time  but  we  can’t  hold  it  if  we  can’t 


set  because  the  printer  said  he  had  coach. 

"never  set  one  like  that  before.  j  understand  that  at  least  one  large 

Comments  by  Stereotyper,  Pressman  newspaper  in  California  calls  a  huddle 
Or.  when  a  stereotyper  will  say  of  all  department  heads  every  mom- 
that  when  two  plates  are  cast  from  ing  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  day. 
one  mat  and  one  cast  is  O.K..  the  No  doubt  that  is  the  proper  system 
other  must  be  O.K.  also.  Or,  when  for  that  particular  newspaper  but  it 


the  job.  We  must  have  team  work  and  handle  it  and  so  let’s  try  to  be  pre- 

to  get  team  work  we  must  have  a  good  pared 

coach. 

I  understand  that  at  least  one  large  y  n  f 

newspaper  in  California  calls  a  huddle  N6W  r  OWCF  LfSIlGS 
of  all  department  heads  every  mom-  ^  ^ 

Unload  Newsprint  at  "  ‘ 

Four  Rolls  a  Minute 


he  comes  in  contact  with  a  pressman  is  not  the  solution  for  all  because  of 
like  the  one  who  is  reported  to  have  varying  conditions.  I  feel  that  a  me- 
.said.  at  an  ANPA  Mechanical  Con-  chanical  superintendent  or  production 
ference  while  ink  covering  was  up  manager  who  is  familiar  with  the 
for  discussion,  “I  can’t  figure  ink  cov-  problems  of  all  departments  and  who 


we  cant  .superintendent,  Davenport  Democnl. 
be  pre-  will  hear  Clifford  C.  Holly,  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  Walter  Severm. 
Intertype  Corp..  and  a  representative 
of  the  Linograph  Co.,  explain  the 
various  new  features  of  their  display 
Rate  of  'i^chines,  and  will  dLscu.ss  their  mu¬ 
tual  problems. 

Forum  on  Stereotype,  Pressroom 

cranes,  Guy  Chap|>ell,  mechanical  superin- 


is  not  the  solution  for  all  because  of  ®l®®tnc  ^wer  cranes,  Qyy  Chappell,  mechanical  superin- 

varying  conditions.  I  feel  that  a  me-  unload  four  roUs  of  ^p^  a  lendent,  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen,  wiE 

chanical  superintendent  or  pre^uction  |^ve  been  erected  ^  the  Chi-  ig3(j  £be  stereotype  and  pressroom 

manager  who  is  familiar  with  the  Tribune  w^ehouse  dock  near  forum,  during  which  open  discussion- 


ference  while  ink  covering  was  up  manager  who  is  familiar  with  the  ^  “®f.‘  forum,  during  which  open  discussion- 

for  discussion.  “I  can’t  figure  ink  cov-  problems  of  all  departments  and  who  ^  f  '^*11  be  held  on  cost  and  production 

erage  because  my  fountains  leak”—  can  use  some  common  sense  is  the  ®  methods  of  building  up  cuts  m  news- 

and  so  Roberts  says.  “Get  a  club  and  answer  to  the  plea  for  co-ordination.  which  handled  only  two  rolls  paper  plants  where  there  is  no  fla: 

use  it  ”  He  has  an  important  (and  I  happen  to  “  I^per  ai  a  time.  .shaver,  and  on  additional  subjects 

But.  how  many  times  do  we,  of  the  thankless)  job  but  if  he  will  senfmf  a^wS"^pp^fOT  Ae’^Sib'- 

mechanical  departments,  feel  like  us-  ^eep  in  close  contact  wi^  editorial,  cfn  now  bl  Sded  in  aL^  12  hunqixet 

ing  a  dozen  clubs,  or  at  least  one  for  adver  ising  and  all  other  departments  Sours  ’nTn^^S  w^repk^  ^  courtesy  of  represents  a 

each  department  with  which  we  come  ^be  mechanical  departments  in  ^rvice  laS  mo^  whT  the  ^  ^  Tfnt 

Ha,.,  caUa!  so  that  all  unusual  conditions  that  can  ^rv»ce  lasi  monin  wnen  me  nrsi  bg  held  at  7  P.M.  that  evenmg  m  tM 


in  contact.  How  about  the  ad  solici¬ 
tors  who  go  out  and  sell  two  or  three 


be  foreseen  are.planned  for  ahead  of  ^-d  Ballroom. 


half-page  ads  for  the  same  position,  ‘bn®,  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  for  the  des^^*^  to  10  ^-i«,md  in  joint  sessionjies- 

oratleLpromiseafarforwa^^posi-  pubbsher  to  toad  "^7  e^d  of^a  52-W  day  the  delegates  will  hea^.  S 

tion.  page  two,  three  or  four,  and  department  heads.  motions  of  the  cranes  are  Grafts,  chief  engineer,  Goss  Prm 

guarantee  second  impression  for  every  Tolerance  Furthers  Team  Work  controlled  by  levers  from  the  deck  ’  Improvements 

page?  Or.  the  fellow  who  carries  copy  When  I  find  one  department  cuss-  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  operator  can  5?®.!®  ^  Web  Printing  Proses;  K- _ 
around  in  his  pocket  for  hours  before  ing  away  at  another  department  I  also  see  what  is  happening  in  the  hold  of  Griltoul,  W(^  Newsjwper 
turning  it  in.  and  who  tells  the  adver-  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  department  the  ship  before  pulling  the  lever.  The  Goip.,  on  ‘  Vacuum  Casimg  tw 
tiser  that  a  re-cast  from  a  cut  that  doing  the  cussing  is  probably  just  as  cranes  are  of  toe  hammer-head,  re-  ^  di.scussio 

has  already  been  re-cast  will  repro-  much,  or  more,  at  fault  than  toe  one  volving  type  and  are  unusual  outside  ,,  ^®''’  Equipments 

duce  perfectly  and  that  a  swell  re-  being  cussed  and  that  usually  by  of  a  navy  yard.  Methods. 

verse  “sig”  or  “closing  out  forever  pointing  out  some  of  toe  troubles  the  Reports  of  committees,  selection  01 

line”  can  be  cut  from  a  piece  of  lino-  other  fellow  experiences  the  cusser  I  anclAn  DfinArl  ”®*^  conference  city  and  electioi^ 

leum — if  one  has  a  sharp  knife.  Or  soon  realizes  that  toe  other  fellow  is  LonSHJIl  KcpOll  of  officers  will  occupy  the  afternoor. 

how  about  an  editorial  room  that  will  a  human  being  too,  instead  of  just  a  Richmond,  Va.,  May  9— For  toe  fis-  session  after  which  it  will  adjourn. 
send  down  10  single  and  20  double  blankety-blank  so-and-so.  The  more  cal  year  ended  February  28  total  net 

coluinn  heads  when  20  singles  and  10  familiar  we  become  with  toe  other  earnings  of  the  Lanston  Monotype  FfirH  Oil  VAfAtinn 
doubles  were  asked  for.  Or  the  head  fellow’c  nmhlAmc  m/^rA  r* _ _ x_  IWIII  VII  Wv^ailVIl 


has  already  been  re-cast  will  repro-  much,  or  more,  at  fault  than  toe  one 
duce  perfectly  and  that  a  swell  re-  being  cussed  and  that  usually  by 
verse  “sig”  or  “closing  out  forever  pointing  out  some  of  toe  troubles  toe 


much,  or  more,  at  fault  than  toe  one  volving  type  and  are  unusual  outside 
being  cussed  and  that  usually  by  of  a  navy  yard. 


line”  can  be  cut  from  a  piece  of  lino-  other  fellow  experiences  the  cusser  I  anr Iaii  DoHArl 

leum— if  one  has  a  sharp  knife.  Or  soon  realizes  that  toe  other  fellow  is  101111011  KOpOll 

how  about  an  editorial  room  that  will  a  human  being  too,  instead  of  just  a  Richmond,  Va.,  May  9— For  toe  fis- 
send  down  10  single  and  20  double  blankety-blank  so-and-so.  The  more  cal  year  ended  February  28  total  net 
column  heads  when  20  singles  and  10  familiar  we  become  with  toe  other  earnings  of  the  Lanston  Monotype 
doubles  were  asked  for.  Or  the  head  fellow’s  problems,  toe  more  tolerant  Machine  Company  amounted  to  $70,- 
writer  who  insists  on  rewriting  a  we  become  and  the  more  possible  it  960.09,  equal  to  $1.36  per  share,  corn- 

banner  line  two  or  three  time.s  al-  is  for  the  team  work  and  co-ordina-  pared  with  $4.25  a  share  for  the  pre- 

though  it  was  O.K.  in  the  first  place,  tion  to  follow.  vious  vear  it  was  announced  hv  Pres- 


while  we  are  rushing  to  get  out  an  And  so  to  sum  it  all  up,  I  say,  if  ident  Harvey  D.  Best  at  toe  annual 
extra.  Incidentally  I  know  a  com-  the  publishers  really  want  co-ordina-  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  Alex- 
posing  room  superintendent  who  in-  tion  in  toe  mechanical  departments  andria.  Va..  last  week. 


960.09,  equal  to  $1.36  per  share,  com-  Col.  Michael  Edward  Ford,  ^ 
I>ared  with  $4.25  a  share  for  the  pre-  chanical  superintendent  of  the  Mo^f' 
vious  year  it  was  announced  by  Pres-  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 


the  paper  for  50  years,  h^s  taken 
first  vacation  in  25  year.s.  He  is  “■ 
California  to  visit  his  da  1  ah  ter. 
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Offset  in  the  Country  Weekly  Field 

Iowa  Publisher  Cites  Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  Over 
Letter  Press  Method  —  Advises  Use  of  Machine  Set  Type 

By  M.  A.  AASGAARD 

Publisher,  Boone  I  la.)  Boone  County  Messenger 


Tti*  writer  of  this  article  is  35, 
ind  comes  from  a  newspaper  family. 
His  father,  a  brother,  and  an  uncle 
and  aunt  all  own  weekly  newspapers. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Grinnell  CoU 
lags,  Grinnell,  la. 

He  has  in  his  plant  one  Linotype 
operator  who  serves  as  foreman. 
One  man,  who  previously  had  some 
eiperience  in  art  work,  makes  all  the 
engravings,  does  about  half  of  the 
photography,  lays  out  all  pages  for 
the  offset  press,  and  makes  all  the 
plates  for  commercial  printing.  Ap- 
proiimately  350  inches  of  cuts  are 
jsed  in  each  weekly  Issue  of  the 
Messenger. 


M.  A.  Aasgaard 


FOR  SEVERAL  years  the  writer  has 
had  an  intense  interest  in  offset  with 
an  inward  desire  to  adopt  it  as  a 
means  of  pub¬ 
lishing  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly 
newspaper.  The 
rapid  rise  of 
pictures  in  the 
weekly  field  and 
the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them  by 
the  regular  en¬ 
graving  methods 
gave  offset  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage 
in  lowering  these 
costs. 

The  writer  has 
had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use 
and  study  photo-offset  in  the  com- 
TOrcial  field  prior  to  our  attempt  to 
'W  it  as  the  means  for  publishing  our 
weekly  paper.  Since  our  first  effort 
at  publishing  a  picture  newspaper,  19 
WMkly  and  daily  papers  have  adopted 
^  method  throughout  the  country. 

are  scattered  as  far  south  as 
Texas  and  as  far  north  as  Minnesota. 
Issues  Weekly  Tabloid 
Our  publication,  the  Boone  County 
■vestenger,  is  published  in  tabloid  size 
"n  a  Webendorfer  17  x  22-inch  Off- 
^t.  We  use  a  Dalet  24-inch  dark  room 
^■pe  Mmera,  and  a  4  x  5-inch  Sp>eed 
mphic  for  outside  work.  The  me- 
^^Kai  handicaps  have  been  many. 
^  inability  to  obtain  good  help  and 
‘  e  fact  that  we  had  to  break  in  and 
■each  our  boys  cost  us  considerable, 
owever,  with  a  good  instructor,  the 
1  prew  of  three  or  four  can  be 
rial,*  ®  period  of  from  six  to 
8  t  Weeks  of  intensive  study. 

picture  idea  in  itself  might 
u  ™  limited  in  a  small  community, 
in  have  found  that  we  have 

■  0  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  pic- 

I  Tisn*  gains  mo- 

1 ^hh  each  issue  and  we  are 
am  ^  ^applied  with  pictures.  Our 
24  usually  takes  from  12  to 

•1,  a  week  and  of  these  only 

aboiif  used.  We  try  to  include 
"  u*"  30  local  pictures  each 

IwitU  uf  which  are  donated 

l*>thout  cost. 

lieW  going  into  the  offset 

I  or  the  first  time  should  be  very 


cautious  in  selecting  his  equipment. 
Several  of  the  earlier  offset  publish¬ 
ers,  including  ourselves,  experimented 
with  so-called  “synthetic”  composing 
machines  or  typewriters  with  right 
hand  justification.  We  found  that 
none  of  them  could  compete  in  satis¬ 
fying  either  the  reader  or  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  models  available  at  this 
writing  handle  only  a  typewriter  face 
and  our  attempt  to  interest  advertis¬ 
ers  in  a  face  of  this  kind  met  with 
failure.  We  also  tried  several  methods 
of  photographic  type  and  automatic 
sign  printers  which  were  unsuccessful 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Today  we 
are  vising  a  model  14  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine  and  about  280  fonts  of  good 
type.  We  have  no  doubt  that  for  some 
time,  at  least,  our  investment  is  se¬ 
cure  in  this  equipment.  After  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  conventional  means  of 
setting  our  type  we  had  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  work  we  could 
turn  out. 

Publishers  expecting  to  enter  the 
offset  field  should  make  a  careful 
study,  not  only  as  to  the  equipment 


that  they  select,  but  should  secure  all 
the  information  available  from  such 
firms  as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  constantly  bringing  out 
new  products  and  which  has  experts 
it  is  sending  into  the  dark  room  to 
work  out  problems  with  the  newly 
trained  crew,  and  the  Webendorfer- 
Wills  Co..  Inc.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a 
division  of  the  American  Typ>e  Found¬ 
ers,  whose  help  is  invaluable  in  iron¬ 
ing  out  difficulties  which  the  new 
crew  is  bound  to  come  upon.  There 
are  several  good  instructors  available 
and  it  is  most  important  that  a  good 
instructor  be  selected.  Some  of  the 
best  men  doing  this  work  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  E.  G.  Ryan  &  Co.  in 
Chicago. 

Summing  up  our  work  in  the  offset 
field,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  most  types  of  composition  we 
can  cut  the  cost  of  production  over 
letter  press  methods  by  approximately 
30%.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  by  this 
that  any  publisher  who  is  “broad¬ 
minded”  enough  to  junk  $15,000  worth 
of  good  equipment  and  install  $8,000 


or  S9.000  worth  of  offset  equipment 
can  cut  his  production  cost  30%. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a 
gopd  letter  press  set-up  is  an  asset 
and  we  find  many  times  that  we  can 
produce,  especially  in  our  job  depxart- 
ment,  work  that  is  equal  to  or  below 
the  offset  in  many  types  of  printing. 
In  the  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  in  any  weekly  newspaper,  offset 
is  an  addition  that  can  be  made  to 
show  a  definite  profit.  We  made  a 
survey  of  several  communities  and 
found  that  in  the  average  town  of 
5.000  to  15,000  population,  30%  of  all 
the  printing  done  is  being  done  by 
lithography.  While  our  good  state  of 
Iowa  has  some  500  printing  establish¬ 
ments  we  have  only  nine  photo-offset 
plants.  These  figures  show  that  offset 
has  a  very  definite  place  in  the  shop 
of  the  small  town  publisher,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  offset  is  going  to 
replace  the  entire  letter  press  method 
than  the  Linotype  machine  has  done 
away  with  good  foundry  type  as_  in 
the  case  of  the  line  casting  machine. 
Both  the  new  and  the  old  method 
have  their  place  in  the  sun. 

Subscriptions,  Ads  Increased 

The  publisher  who  adopts  photo¬ 
lithography  in  the  average  small  town 
will  find  many  problems  such  as  fold¬ 
ing,  and  assembling,  the  use  of  offset 
and  the  selection  and  care  of  film  and 
offset  plates.  This  is  a  large  and  com¬ 
prehensive  field  which  can  be  mas¬ 
tered  only  by  considerable  study,  the 
application  of  common  sense,  and  last, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  working  capi¬ 
tal.  Any  publisher  should  realize  that 
it  is  going  to  take  a  considerable  ex- 
penditvire  before  he  can  get  his  new 
plant  producing  at  a  profit. 

We  point  out  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  we  believe,  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  offset  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  for  printing  our  paper.  In  the 
past  30  days  we  have  had  more  than 
130  new  subscribers,  we  have  tripled 
our  advertising  over  what  it  was  when 
we  adopted  this  method,  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  job  printing  volume  near¬ 
ly  50%,  and  we  have  lowered  our  cost 
of  producing  our  newspai>er  30%  and 
have  made  savings  as  high  as  40%  in 
our  job  printing  department.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  still  operating  several 
late  model  automatic  letter  presses. 
We  are  retaining  our  modern  type 
faces  and  believe  that  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  they  have  a 
definite  place  in  our  shop. 

Dealer  Appointed 

Ideal  Roller  Names  Superior  Co. 
Its  K.  C.  Representative 

The  Superior  Roller  Company  of 
Kansas  City  was  recently  named  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Ideal  Roller  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  in  Chicago,  in 
the  territory  surrounding  Kansas  City. 
Superior  will  market  the  various  Ideal 
products. 

This  new  association  will  enable 
Superior  to  furnish  the  more  durable 
types  of  rollers  as  well  as  composi¬ 
tion  rollers  and  allied  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  G.  Pope,  president.  Mr. 
Pope,  who  established  the  Kansas  City 
company  in  1930,  is  assisted  by  his 
son,  J.  Ernest  Pope. 
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ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
To  See  Ad  Campaign  Prepared 


New  York  Man  Wins 


Engineering  Corp.,  Linograph  Corp., 

Linotype  Parts  Co.,  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co..  Master  Etching  Mach.  Co., 

Matrix  Contrast  Corp.,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Milwaukee  Saw  Trim-  (JIQ  KnillCr  lOIIICSt 
mer  Co.,  Geo.  H.  Mornll  Co. 


N.  W.  Ayer  to  Take  Delegates  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Program  Feature  of  1 3th  Annual  Sessions  in  Philadelphia 


THE  PROGRAM  for  1939’s  event  of 
largest  mechanical  interest,  the 
thirteenth  annual  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  to  be  held 


V.  W.  Challenger  W.  L.  Eckenberg 


June  5-7  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  will  include  at 
least  one  new  feature  of  general  ap¬ 
peal.  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  ANPA’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Department. 

Preparation  of  an  actual  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  detail  by  four  or  five  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  Each  speaker  will  explain  his 
department’s  share  in  the  campaign’s 
presentation,  it  was  announced,  dur¬ 
ing  the  one-hour  demonstration  to  be 
given  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  June  6.  Concerning  this  new 
and  definitely  interesting  program 
feature,  V.  Winfield  Challenger,  N.  W. 
Ayer’s  director  of  printing,  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  ANPA’s  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  as  follows: 

Behind  the  Scenes  Visit 

“Representatives  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  will  take  us  behind  the  scenes  in 
a  big  advertising  agency  —  to  show 
how  a  national  newspaper  campaign 
is  conceived,  developed  and  carried 
through  to  finished  form  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Merchandising  men,  artists,  and 
typographers  will  discuss  their  indi¬ 
vidual  contributions  to  the  job  in 
graphic,  informal  fashion. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  will  welcome 
the  delegates  in  the  hotel  ballroom 
at  10  a.m.  Monday,  June  6.  Also 
scheduled  at  the  first  morning  session 
are  a  Newsprint  Question  Box  in 
charge  of  W.  G.  MacNaughton,  engi¬ 
neer,  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  for¬ 
merly  with  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  for  four  years  in  charge  of 
the  Herty  Laboratory  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  a  talk  by  Dr.  Mark  Elling- 
ston,  president,  Rochester  Athenaeum 
&  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Monday  afternoon  four  departmen¬ 
tal  meetings  will  be  held.  All  sched¬ 
uled  at  2  p.m.,  they  include:  For 
printers,  hotel  ballroom;  stereotypers, 
the  hotel’s  Betsy  Ross  Room;  press¬ 


men,  second  floor  of  the  nearby  Edi¬ 
son  Building.  Ninth  and  Sansom 
Streets,  and  engravers,  the  ballroom 
foyer.  At  the  engravers’  session, 
Frank  Onken.  chief  artist,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  will  discuss  ‘‘Retouch¬ 
ing  of  Photographic  Copy.” 

The  departmental  sessions  will  be 
informal,  for  the  discussion  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics.  For  each  session, 
a  secretary  will  be  appointed  who. 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stenographer, 
will  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  for  presentation  to  the  general 
sessions  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
These  reports  will  be  subject  to  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  when  presented  to  the 
general  session. 

Eckenberg  to  Speak 
Tuesday  morning  at  9;  30,  in  the 
ballroom.  William  C.  Eckenberg,  pho¬ 
tographer,  rotogravure  picture  sec¬ 
tion,  Neu'  York  Times,  will  talk  on 
“News  Photos  and  Their  Reproduc¬ 
tion.”  The  N.  W.  Ayer  demonstration 
will  follow,  after  which  there  will  be 
a  discussion  of  agency  problems. 
Tuesday  afternoon  there  will  be  in¬ 
spection  trips  to  the  plants  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Co.,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Franklin  Institute  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co. 

The  Monotype  Co.  has  offered  to 
serve  lunch  at  its  plant,  24th  and  Lo¬ 
cust  Street,  about  15  minutes  from 
the  hotel.  The  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Co.  will  furnish  bus  transportation 
from  the  hotel  to  its  plant  in  North 
Philadelphia  and  return.  The  plant 
should  be  of  interest  to  printers, 
stereotypers  and  engravers.  Special 
guides  will  conduct  groups  of  dele¬ 
gates  through  the  Curtis  Co.  plant, 
three  blocks  from  the  hotel,  at  times 
suited  to  their  convenience.  The 
Franklin  Institute’s  Museum,  located 
on  the  Parkway  northwest  of  City 
Hall,  within  easy  distance  of  the  ho¬ 
tel,  contains  a  wealth  of  interesting 
mechanical  and  scientific  exhibits,  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  section  devoted  to 
the  graphic  arts,  which  no  newspaper¬ 
man  should  miss,  the  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Department  advises. 

The  Tuesday  evening  program, 
opening  at  8  o’clock  in  the  ballroom, 
includes  discussion  of  engravers’  zinc 
by  W.  H.  Finkeldey,  consultant,  Ekles 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  reports  from 
the  departmental  meetings  on  the 
composing  room  and  photo-engraving. 

At  9:30  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the 
ballroom,  R.  E.  Famham,  commercial 
engineer.  General  Electric  Company, 
will  discuss  “New  Light  Sources  for 
Photo-Engraving  and  Photography.” 
Reports  from  the  stereotype  room  and 
pressroom  departmental  meetings,  and 
discussion  of  first-impression  printing 
will  follow.  The  concluding  session  at 
2:30  p.m.  will  hear  Thomas  E.  Dun- 
wody,  editor,  American  Pressman,  on 
“Offset  Printing  and  the  Newspaper,” 
and  Mr.  Challenger,  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  on  “An  Agency  Man  Looks  at 
Rotograviire.”  Discussion  of  rotogra¬ 
vure  topics  will  follow. 

Exhibitors 

The  following  34  comp>anies  have 
rented  61  of  the  73  available  booths. 
This  list  is  as  of  April  18. 


National  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co., 
New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co., 
Ostrander-Seymour  Co.,  Harold  M. 
Pitman  Co.,  Printing  Equipment  En¬ 
gineer.  Rapid  Roller  Co.,  J.  A.  Rich¬ 
ards  Co.,  R.  R.  Robertson,  Rolled  Plate 
Metal  Co.,  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.,  Stahi 
Newspaper  Supply  Co.,  Stereotex  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co., 
United  American  Metals  Corp.,  Van- 
dercook  &  Sons.  Wallin  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. 


Benjamin  F.  Waite  of  Johnson 
City  Crowned  King  of 
Old  Time  Printers 


Crown  as  “King  of  Old  Time  Prr.. 
ters”  rests  on  the  head  of  Benjamr. 
Franklin  Waite,  94.  as  the  result  of  i 
nationwide  com- 


Arkansas  Dally  Buys 
Goss  Press 


Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

Orders  Six  Latest 
Type  Units 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
has  purchased  a  new  Goss  high-speed, 
anti-friction  press,  consisting  of  six 
latest  type  units,  one  pair  of  folders 
and  one  single  delivery  folder 
equipped  with  tabloid  slitters  and 
four  sets  of  angle  bars. 

The  units  will  be  equipped  with  ink 
mist  guards  and  electric  brakes 
mounted  on  each  unit  and  folder. 
Paper  break  detectors  and  web  sev¬ 
ering  devices  will  be  used.  Twin  mo¬ 
tor  drives  are  specified,  and  a  separate 
motor  generator  set  will  provide  di¬ 
rect  current  for  energizing  the  electric 
brakes.  The  installation  will  include 
paper  handling  equipment,  including 
roll  trucks,  transfer  pit  trucks  and 
cast-iron  tracks. 

Other  Goss  Sales 

The  Gazette's  new  press  will  be 
similar  to  those  now  operating  in  the 
plants  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post. 

Used  or  rebuilt  press  equipment  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  by  the 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier -News,  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Enquirer,  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kan.)  News-Herald,  Intema- 


B.  F.  Waite 


tional  Newspaper  Printing  Company, 
New  York;  Commercial  Printing 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  Detroit 
Westward,  Detroit. 

The  Elgin  Courier-News’  installa¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  factory  rebuilt, 
floor-fed,  Goss  high-speed,  unit-type 
octuple  press  with  two  reversible 
printing  couples  and  a  four-roll  pai)er 
roll  arrangement,  including  a  motor 
roll  hoist  and  two  automatic  double 
tensions  at  each  end.  Erection  of  this 
press  is  nearing  completion. 

The  Owensboro  Messenger  -  En¬ 
quirer  has  bought  a  24-page  two-to- 
one  Duplex  tubular  press.  The  Hutch¬ 
inson  News-Herald  is  installing  a  Cross 
unit-type  sextuple  press,  equipped 
with  a  pair  of  folders. 


petition,  finals  of 
which  were  held 
a  t  Sacramento, 

Cal.,  April  28. 

Mr.  Waite, 
s p  o  n  s  ored  by 
the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  and 
representative  of 
the  Northeastern 
states,  defeated 
four  other  re¬ 
gional  winners 
at  historic  Sut¬ 
ter’s  Fort.  The  national  contest  wa 
held  in  connection  with  the  centennii 
celebration  of  California’s  capital. 

Set  Type  Fastest 

Declared  to  be  the  oldest  liviiii 
member  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Mr.  Waite  still  ope: 
ates  his  own  print  shop  at  Johnsor 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  publishes  a  newspaper 
there.  He  set  two  paragraphs  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  history  in  “stick  type”  faster 
than  his  four  competitors,  but  thefc 
was  not  announced. 

The  judges’  decision  was  on  flie 
basis  of  appearance  and  age  as  we., 
as  speed. 

Second  in  the  competition  was  fcaa: 
R.  Crow,  86,  representing  the  Pacif. 
states  and  sponsored  by  the  Spoka.'. 
(Wash.)  Advertising  Club. 

Third  was  John  Tainsh,  81,  of  JL 
waukee.  “Youngster”  of  the  contesr 
Mr.  Tainsh  was  sponsored  by  the 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Club  and  ; 
from  that  city. 

L.  P.  KimbaU,  87,  of  Larkin,  Kar. 
Western  states  representative  spor. 
sored  by  the  Kansas  City  Advertiser 
Club,  was  fourth,  and  Robert  Car 
86,  of  Hammond,  La.,  fifth.  Mr.  Car 
was  sponsored  by  the  New  Orlear 
Advertising  Club  and  won  the  Soue 
ern  states  regional  event. 

Waite  Awarded  $1,000 

As  winner,  Mr.  Waite  receive 
$1,000  as  supervisor  for  four  monffi 
of  the  centennial  daily  newspaper. 
Placer  Times. 

The  newspaper  will  report  ane 
versary  events  at  the  fort, 
has  been  reconstructed  to  resembles 
appearance  in  1849.  The  Placer  Time 
California’s  first  newspaper,  was  e- 
ta Wished  at  Sutter’s  Fort  on  the  w- 
anniversary  of  the  national  con^ 

held  by  the  Sacramento-Golden  t' 

pire  Centennial  organization. 


New  Lathe  Models 


New  Shading  Film 


The  Transograph  Corporation,  30  W. 
15th  Street,  New  York,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  shading  film,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  type  of  film  under 
the  trade  name  Contak. 

Contak  film  claims  the  advantage 
of  a  pressure  adhesive  backing  with 
easily  removed  surface  screens  and 


Two  new  models  have  been  added 
the  line  of  9-inch  Workshop 
Lathes  manufactured  by  the  Sc- 
Bend  Lathe  Works,  South  Bend.  ' 
The  new  model  lathes,  knoi^ 
Models  A  and  B,  are  an  addition 
the  current  model  Workshc^La 
now  known  as  Model  C.  The  - 
Model  A  is  of  the  quick  change 
type  and  has  an  automatic  apron  v* 
friction  clutch  drive  for  operating 
pKJwer  cross  feeds  and  power  Ion- 


Dudley  S.  Smith,  E.  A.  Booth  Rub-  designs.  The  adhesive  back  is  fully  tudinal  feeds.  The  new  Model  n 


ber  Co.,  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 
Cushman  Electric  Co.,  Elastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Arthur  H.  Gaebel,  Hammond  Ma¬ 
chinery  Builders,  Imperial  Tyi>e  Metal 
Co.,  Klean-O-Mat  (3orp.,  Lake  Erie 


protected  with  a  removable  wax 
sheet.  The  adhesive  backing  elimi¬ 
nates  the  use  of  tape  or  rubber  ce¬ 
ment  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
troublesome  operation. 


of  the  standard  change  gear  type 
also  has  an  automatic  apron 
friction  clutch  drive  for  operating 
power  cross  feeds  and  power  1®”-' 
tudinal  feeds. 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  5t  Publisher,  May  13,  1939 


Co-ordination  Is  Mechanical  Theme 


Southern  California  Experts  Discuss  Integration  of  Depart¬ 
ments  at  Pasadena  Meeting — A.  F.  Stanley  President 


iSf-iial  I'.piTi'R  S;  ri  BLisMER)  an  old  press,  supposed  to  have  been  importance  o£  the  newspaper  pro- 

PASADENA.  Cal.,  May  7 — Closer  co-  used  originally  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  fession.  He  stated  that  the  last  line 

operation  between  the  mechanical.  The  supply  of  type  was  limited,  so  of  defense  for  free  speech  lies  with 

advertising  and  editorial  departments  limited  in  fact  that  the  editors  vised  newspapers  and  that  it  was  the  duty 

of  the  newspaper  and  a  clearer  un-  two  “v's”  for  a  “w”.  of  every  person  connected  with  a 

derstanding  of  the  individual  prob-  This  paper  encountered  such  diffi-  newspaper  to  lend  a  hand  in  this 
lems  of  each  department  by  those  culty  getting  papers  to  subscribers  in  defense. 


» 


Mr.  Burkheimer  said  that  if  he  had 
his  way  he  would  abolish  all  titles  on 


employed,  will  result  in  better  and  San  Francisco  that  they  finally  moved  Mr.  Burkheimer  said  that  if  he  had 
more  readable  newspapers,  delegates  the  plant  to  that  city.  his  way  he  would  abolish  all  titles  on 

attending  the  third  annual  Southern  “News  was  in  such  demand  that  newspapers.  “I  see  no  distinction  be- 
California  Mechanical  Conference  papers  frequently  sold  for  $20  a  copy”,  tween  a  publisher,  editor,  or  printer, 
agreed  following  a  two-day  meeting  Mr.  Van  Sooy  said.  “In  one  mining  We  each  have  our  job  to  do.  for  the 
in  Hotel  Huntington.  May  6  and  7.  camp  the  owner  of  one  copy  rented  one  boss — the  man  or  woman  who 
Co-ordination  Emphasixed  a  hall,  charged  admission  and  pays  5  cents  to  buy  our  paper. 

Virtually  all  of  the  guest  speakers  ^ead  the  news  to  those  assem-  “I  started  as  an  advertising  sales- 

bled.  man  and  just  because  I  happen  to 


Virtually  all  of  the  guest  sp>eakers  news  to  those  assem- 


stressed  the  theme  “co-ordination”  of 
the  various  departments  of  a  daily  as 


“Discovery  of  gold  closed  down  all  be  a  publisher  now,  I  see  no  reason 
papers  for  a  time.  Finally  they  had  think  I  have  a  right  to  wear  a 
to  pay  printers  $16  a  day  to  keep  crown.  After  all,  my  work  is  no 
them  out  of  the  gold  fields.  The  first  more  important  than  yours,”  he  said, 
strike  on  record  in  California  was  in  Speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
1850  on  the  Alta  Californian  when  the  advertising  manager,  Charles  Amn, 
publishers  refused  to  pay  printers  for  advertising  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
idle  time.  Daily  and  Evening  News  offered  a  few 

“This  caused  the  formation  of  the  P'ercing  jibes  at  his  listeners  and  was 
Pacific  Typographical  Society,  but  the  lustily  cheered. 


create  something.  If  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  composing  room  kills  his 
brain  child,  it  results  in  a  poor  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Poor  advertisements  do 
not  sell  goods  and  merchants  will  not 
buy  space  unless  they  do  sell  goods. 

"I  appreciate  that  you  all  work  un¬ 
der  pressure,  but  just  try  to  keep  in 
mind  that  maybe  the  advertising  man 
i.s  dealing  with  people  even  crazier 
than  the  ones  you  contact. 

“Care  in  setting  an  advertisement 
means  everything.  It  completes  or 
ruins  the  sale.  You  can’t  do  a  two- 
horsepower  job  in  this  100  horse¬ 
power  world.  Newspapers  have  made 
great  advances  but  so  has  the  radio. 


strike  was  not  a  success  since  print¬ 
ers  were  then  being  paid  $1.50  per 


"The  Craziest  People" 

"Everyone  knows  that  you  fellows 


thousand  ems  here,  while  in  New  in  the  composing  room  wear  beautiful 
York  the  rate  was  32  cents  per  thou-  rubber  heels,  but  is  it  always  neces- 


sand,”  he  said. 

S.  F.  Chronicle  Had  Rotary  Press 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  led 


sary  to  put  your  heel  trade  mark  on 
a  proof  we  hand  to  the  space  buyer? 
“On  the  other  hand  you  have  lots 


all  others  in  developing  a  modem  evidence  to  prove  that  advertising 
plant.  In  1870,  he  said,  this  paper  writers  are  the  craziest  people  on 
riul  Bell,  personnel  director,  Los  Angeles  purchased  a  Hoe  rotary  press  for  same  old  argument  that 

Tirntt  (speaker),  at<d  Miss  Edith  Allen,  §30,000  and  three  years  later  installed  exists  aboard  ship  applies  to  a  news- 

P  tru  the  first  stereotype  equipment  and  a  ^be  skipper  and  the  engm^r 

paper  Publishers  Association,  only  woman  machine.  They  advertised  were  arguing  the  point  of  who  of  the 


"unlimited”  type  fonts  up  to  12. 


two  was  most  important.  Finally  they 


the  best  means  of  keeping  newspapers  Harry  L.  Webster,  publisher  of  the  '^whil^^  the^  ski 


the  keen  ^m”petition  now  San  Berrmrdnio  Sun’ and  Telegram,  from^Se  ^e^e 


being  offered  by  radio  and  other  ad 
vertising  media. 


startled  the  conference  with  a  two- 
fisted  blast  against  high  taxes  now 


that  you  have  it  on  me,’  he  said,  ‘I 


TT,  D  y  r  •  U  u  r  .  ^  u  can’t  make  those  engines  run.’  ‘Well, 

r.?cf  162  being  assessed  against  newspapers.  He  ,  ^^^^ered  the  engi- 

egistered  delegates  was  the  largest  said  that  from  60  to  80  cents  of  every  ‘because  we’re 

in  tne  history  of  the  organization.  So  newspaper  dollar  goes  out  in  some  » 

taxation.  .,5^  important 

terest  in  the  mechanical  conference,  “You  who  work  on  newspapers  can-  tn  nnr  npwsnaner  I  can  sav  that 


mechanical  conference,  "You  who  work  on  newspapers  can-  to  our  newspaper.  I  can  say  that 
officers  announced  plans  to  make  not  expect  any  increase  in  salary  until  good  service  to  space  buyers  is  the 
organization  including  this  tax  load  is  lifted.  Social  Security  best  way  to  break  down  advertising 
wpapers  from  the  northern  half  of  and  Unemployment  taxes  alone  will  sales  resistance.  A  clean  set  of  proofs 
A  F  ol  .  ...  .by  1945  equal  the  annual  profit  of  my  to  deliver  is  a  little  thing,  but  it’s 

t  mechanical  superin-  newspaper,”  Mr  Webster  said.  important. 

Angeles  Daily  and  q  Burkheimer,  publisher  of  the  “You  can  call  the  advertising  writer 


M  - - .  "  1  nurKfieimer,  puDiisner  oi  me  xou  can  can  me  aaveriising  wrixer 

^  1-  Alhambra  Post-Advocate,  spoke  at  anything  you  want  but  peculiar 

L  „?Fair^S“  *° 

^  ical  superintendent  of  the  San  Ber- 
jj  '“''(iino  Sim  and  Telegram  who  has 
^  held  the  post  for  the  past  three  terms. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  been  first  vice- 
president  since  the  inception  of  the 
g.  ‘^®’“erence.  He  has  headed  the  me- 
V,.  department  of  the  News  since 

922.  James  Hammond,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Long  Beach 
^fss-Telegram  was  elected  vice-pre¬ 
sident  while  Charles  Medland.  compos- 
uig  room  superintendent  of  the  Pasa- 
ds  ena  Star-News  and  Post  was  named 
treasurer,  succeeding  S. 

T  A  ■‘^^bambra  Post-Advocate. 

Angeles  was  chosen  for  the  mid- 
^3  conference  in  November. 

V-  opening  luncheon  delegates 

*  pi  Welcomed  by  W.  L.  Blair  manag- 
®  editor  of  the  Pasadena  Post  and 

belted  to  an  interesting  account  _  ...  ..  /bj  ..l-i/b/ 

™  California  nf»wcT«ir«.r  ViiBfr>rv  t-ommittee  in  charge  ot  Pasadena  Mechanical  Conference.  Lett  to  right,  front  row: 

Neal  Van  'ioov  v.  S.  J.  Wills,  Alhambra  Post-Advocate;  L.  L.  McFall,  San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram; 

^Ofnia  Npu;or.,.rvl  Stanley,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  Second  row:  Fred  Moyer,  Los  Angeles  Daily 

'  don  and  opI'*  News;  Charles  Medland,  Pasadena  Star-News;  Ed  Dove,  Los  Angeles  Evening  News; 

He  tnM  i  Herald.  F;,hburn,  Downtown  Shopping  Nows.  Back  row,  standing:  Abe  Carr  and  Charles 

*'■'  paner  *V,  °  ^  founding  of  the  first  Ruhmiand,  Glendale  News-Press;  Earl  Leavitt,  Culver  City  Star-News;  Harold  Winn, 

Monter  ^^^erey  Californian  in  Hollywood  Citizen;  Joe  E.  Brown,  Hollywood  Citizen;  L.  E.  Maynard,  Hollywood  Citizen; 
nf.'  ind  R  1846  by  Walter  Colton  Ernie  See,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express;  James  Hammond,  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram, 

obert  Semple.  It  was  printed  on  and  Fred  Harris,  Santa  Monica  Outlook. 


V 


in  1846  by  Walter  Colton 
Hobert  Semple.  It  was  printed  on 


important. 

“You  can  call  the  advertising  writer 


Committee  in  charge  of  Pasadena  Mechanical  Conference.  Left  to  right,  front  row: 
S.  J.  Wills,  Alhambra  Post-Advocate;  L.  L.  McFall,  San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram; 
A.  F.  Stanley,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  Second  row:  Fred  Moyer,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News;  Charles  Medland,  Pasadena  Star-News;  Ed  Dove,  Los  Angeles  Evening  News; 


W.  L.  Blair  (left),  managing  editor,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Post;  Neal  Van  Sooy,  vice-president, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

the  billboard  and  other  competitors. 
Whether  the  newspaper  will  continue 
to  get  its  share  of  the  business,  which 
means  as  much  to  you  as  to  me,  de¬ 
pends  on  all  of  us  getting  together,” 
Mr.  Arnn  said. 

Co-ordination  of  all  departments 
for  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  was 
the  keynote  of  an  address  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  session  by  Kenneth  L. 
Gregg,  production  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

“Co-ordination  and  co-operation 
should  start  in  the  business  office, 
advertising  department  and  editorial 
rooms  first,  for  after  all  our  work  in 
the  mechanical  depiartment  cannot 
start  until  they  have  djne  their  share,” 
Mr.  Gregg  said.  His  remarks  are  car¬ 
ried  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Advertisement  ot  Tomorrow 

A  picture  of  the  advertisement  of 
tomorrow  was  painted  by  James  Met¬ 
calfe,  president  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  branch,  California  Newspapier 
Advertising  Managers  Association. 

“The  successful  advertising  of  the 
future  will  be  as  different  from  the 
past  as  night  is  from  day,”  he  said. 
“It  will  not  only  deal  with  facts,  but 
with  romance  and  fancies.  It  will  fire 
the  imagination.  It  will  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  sheer  showmanship.  And  you 
men  will  be  a  big  factor  in  it  by  the 
judgment  you  show  in  your  use  of 
type”  Mr.  Metcalfe  said. 

“The  wise  use  of  type  is  of  the 
greatest  impiortance.  Type  can  give 
us  the  all  important  accent  and  con¬ 
trast  in  advertisements.  Type  can 
almost  be  made  to  talk.  It  gets  off  the 
page  and  passes  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  reader  with  actual  tones 
and  inflections  of  voice. 

(Continued  on  inside  back  cover) 
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California  Boy 
Wins  IPI  Conlest 


Glass-Block  Walls  and  Complele 
Air-Condilioning  Feature  Ohio  Plant 


Beverley  Hills  Youth  Gets 
$400  for  Essay  on  Color 

National  winners  chosen  from  7,000 
entrants  in  the  third  annual  IPI  F.wjv 
Contest,  sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Guild,  have  been  announced  by  Frd 
J.  Hartman,  educational  director  for 
the  Guild  and  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
test  Advisory  Committee. 

For  the  third  successive  time,  the 
winner  of  the  top  prize  in  the  junior- 
senior  division  of  the  contest  is  j 
California  printing  student.  Rober 
Libott,  16-year-old  Beverly  Hills  hi^ 
school  senior,  was  awarded  first  place 
by  the  judges.  His  prize  is  a  $400 
college  scholarship. 

Mr.  Libott  plans  to  follow  writing 
as  a  career,  and  he  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  work. 

Wichita  Youth  Second 

Second  place  in  this  division  weni 
to  David  Steele,  17,  a  senior  at  the 
Wichita,  Kan.,  East  High  School.  He 
wins  a  trip  to  either  the  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  World’s  Fair. 

In  the  freshman-sophomore  division, 
the  first  prize-winner  is  Herman  Op- 
per,  a  sophomora  at  Henry  Snyder 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Mr 
Opper,  who  is  17,  has  his  choice  of  a 
trip  to  either  World’s  Fair.  Runner- 
up  in  this  division  is  Junior  Biggie. 
15-year-old  sophomore  from  East  High 
School,  in  Waterloo,  la.  His  prize  is 
$50  in  cash. 

The  jury  which  selected  these  win¬ 
ners  was  headed  by  Harry  L.  Gage 
Other  members  were  V.  Winfield 


MANACfe 
0  r  I  C  t 


While  numerous  minor  changes  in 
type  and  working  equipment  have 
been  made  or  are  planned,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  item  of  new  machinery  will  be 
a  new  Linotype,  Master  Model  32  with 
six-pocket  mold  disk.  Four  other 
Linotype  machines  were  retained  - 

from  the  former  building’s  equipment,  A.  Kittredge,  and  Henry  B 

The  architect,  M.  C.  Celli  of  Rust  Quinan. 

Engineering  Co.,  designed  the  build-  The  judges  awarded  honorable  men- 
ing  on  original  sketches  by  L.  A.  tions  to  the  following  students:  Junior- 
Culbertson,  secretary-treasurer  and  senior  division;  Richard  Maliezewski 
manager  of  The  Republican  Publish-  Boys  Technical  High,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
ing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Mount  Norman  Rempel,  Central  High,  Pueb- 
Vernon  News  daily  except  Sunday.  lo,  Colorado;  Harmon  Wickson,  Jr. 

E.  E.  Culbertson  is  president  and  Richmond  Union  High,  Richmond 
George  T.  Culbertson  vice-president  California;  Richard  Sieckman,  Boys 
of  the  company,  while  Justin  E.  Technical  High,  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
Devalon  is  editor.  consin. 

Tamara  Wein,  Abraham  Lincok 
High.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Gerald  G.  Gil¬ 
bert,  Windsor  Vocational.  Windsor 


Byrnes  Honored 


New  home  of  Mt.  Vernon  (O.)  News. 

Co.  and  with  various  subcontracts  wall,  and  Ludlow  and  stereotype  room 
let  to  local  firms,  construction  pro-  In  the  southwest  comer, 
gressed  rapidly  and  the  building  was  The  composing  and  press  layout  is  held 
completed  in  mid-March,  ready  for  so  designed  that  the  only  transpor-  147 
occupancy  April  1.  tation  between  the  two  floors  is  for  5  in 

Glass  block,  buff  face  brick,  and 
limestone  trim  are  used  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  structure,  built  around 
a  framework  of  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  to  make  a  completely  fire¬ 
proof  building. 

Glass  block  is  also  used  wherever 
practical  for  interior  partitions,  the 
block  providing  a  constant  and  non¬ 
glaring  light  which  practically  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  of  artificial  light  dur¬ 
ing  daytime  working  hours. 

Built  on  a  lot  facing  north,  and  with 
a  sharp  drop  from  street  level,  the 
building  is  one  floor  and  full  base¬ 
ment,  with  the  latter  open  on  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  sides  to  give,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  the  light-value  of  a  full  two- 
story  building. 

At  the  rear  is  a  30-foot  concrete 
driveway  and  parking  lot,  giving  di¬ 
rect  access  to  basement  press  and 
mailrooms,  access  to  storage  space 
through  a  concrete  corridor  running 
the  length  of  the  basement  and  into 
which  trucks  may  run  with  loads  of 
paper  and  ink,  and  access  to  a  con¬ 
crete  ramp  leading  to  a  loading  plat- 


6;  Elmer  Brown,  vice-president,  and 
James  J.  McGrath,  secretary-treasurer. 
Ralph  Wright  presented  a  gilt-edged 
album  to  Mr.  Byrnes  on  behalf  of  the 
chapel.  The  album  was  signed  by 
chapel  members. 

Correction 

A  brief  article  in  the  April  Equip¬ 
ment  Review  section  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  describing  a  home-made  device 
for  salvaging  metal  in  the  stereotyping 
department  of  the  Anaheim  (Cal.) 
Bulletin  erroneously  stated  that  re¬ 
claimed  type  metal  finds  a  reskle 
market  at  ten  cents.  Metal  reclaimed 
in  the  device  described  sells  as  high 
as  7.25  cents  while  the  remaining 
dross  goes  at  prices  varying  from  4.2 
to  4.50,  depending  upon  the  condition 
of  the  market,  according  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  Bulletin. 


»il  COIHITiON:).4 


Basement  plan. 
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Simplified  Ads  Cut  Composing  Costs 

Training  of  Solicitors  Will  Pay  Dividends  If  They  Learn  to  Write  Copy 
That  Isn't  a  Brake  on  Speedy  Production  in  Other  Departments 


By  T.  H.  WILLHITE 


This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series 
by  Mr.  Willhite  to  appear  in  the 
EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  training  ad  writers  in  com¬ 
position  details  and  the  elements  of 
simpler,  more  effective  advertising. 
The  four  articles,  based  on  a  labora¬ 
tory  study  of  all  types  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  and  layout,  disclose 
how  understanding  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  printers'  problems  by  ad 
writers  can  speed  up  all  production 
processes  and  substantially  offset 
advancing  costs.  Other  articles  by 
Mr.  Willhite  scheduled  to  appear  in 
later  issues  are:  2.  Layout  Prepara¬ 
tion;  3.  Composition  Details;  4. 
Stereotyping  Details. 


1.  Copy!  Corrections! 

OF  ALL  NEWSPAPEJR  departments. 

the  advertising  staff  probably  is  the 
most  reckless  waster  of  company  time, 
by  slowing-down  other  departments. 
Expensive,  high  -  speed  machinery, 
labor-saving  devices,  efficeint  placing 
of  equipment,  scientific  lighting,  prin¬ 
ters  of  experience  and  skill — all  are 
company  investments  to  speed  pro¬ 
duction.  They  avail  little,  however, 
unless  the  ad  solicitor  also  contrib¬ 
utes  his  important  bit  toward  efficient 
plant  operation. 

Admittedly,  the  ad  solicitor  is  em¬ 
ployed,  primarily,  to  sell  space.  But 
in  addition  to  his  space-selling  abil¬ 
ity,  if  he  can  influence  and  personally 
prepare  copy  and  layout  that  will 
whiz  through  the  composing  room, 
i  and  furnish  mats  that  will  speed 
i  'lirou^  stereotyping,  he  takes  on  in¬ 
creased  value  as  a  company  asset.  He 
becomes  a  company  money  saver  as 
well  as  a  revenue  producer,  with  a 
double  toe-hold  on  his  job. 

4d  Writers  Need  Training 
•  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  retail 
!  advertising  can  be  simplified  to  some 
depee,  without  injury  to  its  adver¬ 
tising  value — probably  with  some  aid 
r.  to  its  selling  power,  since  simplifica- 
b  tion  makes  ads  easier  to  read,  easier 
I®  understand  and  thus,  easier  to  buy 
trom. 

j.  Simplification,  however,  solves  only 
^  part  of  the  problem  facing  many 
■_  newspaper  composing  rooms.  Vague, 
i  ^'^mplete  layout;  hurriedly-written 
rk  combined  with  difficult 

r-  ™’’'P<?shion  requests,  make  retail  ad- 
'Crtising  unnecessarily  costly  to  put 
into  print. 

iz-  with  the  ad  writer — 

C  I**®  carelessness,  and  lack  of  intimate 
understanding  of  the  processes  through 
f  ch  copy  and  layout  must  pass  be- 
nre  they  reach  the  printed  page — be- 
he  receives  no  training  in  the 
reh^ics  of  advertising  when  he  en- 
te  All  newspaper  ad  staff 

i-  should  be  familiar  with  com- 

Sd-  :a  stereotyping  details,  be- 

nre  prepare  a  considerable 

the  advertising,  and;  (2) 

nt-  contacts  with  advertisers  and 

're  ad  writers,  they  can  exert  strong 
'*®”ce  toward  copy  and  layout  im- 
312  ?fovement. 

^*re  are  definite  rules  for  the 


preparation  of  Copy  and  the  Marking 
of  Corrections.  (Layout  Preparation, 
Composition  Details  and  Stereotyping 
will  be  discussed  in  later  articles.) 
Following  these  simple  rules  will  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  both  the  ad 
writer  and  the  printer. 

Reducing  the  Number  of  Units 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fewer  units  of 
tj'pe  and  rule  that  must  be  set  and 
handled,  the  less  time  will  be  required 
to  compose  an  ad  form.  A  simple  il¬ 
lustration  is  the  case  of  floor  lines 
used  by  one  advertiser.  The  ad  writer 
identified  the  floor  of  the  store,  on 
which  the  advertised  merchandise 
could  be  fovmd,  as  follows: 

FIRST 

FLOOR 

These  lines,  calling  for  two  slugs, 
appeared  several  times  in  each  of  his 
large  ads.  A  change  to  a  one-line 
style,  with  the  advertiser’s  approval, 
placed  both  words  on  the  same  slug 
— FIRST  FLOOR — and  saved  the  set¬ 
ting  and  sawing  of  double  slugs.  There 
was  no  loss  of  advertising  value.  There 
was  an  aggregate  saving  of  minutes 
in  the  composing  room.  Similar  sim¬ 
plification  is  possible  in  coimtless 
ways. 

Food  copy  is  a  major  composing 
room  problem.  Most  food  ads  are 
“late  copy.”  They  run  on  the  busiest 
day  of  the  week,  when  other  stores 
are  using  volume  space.  Copy  usually 
is  written  indistinctly.  It  follows  es¬ 
tablished  complicated  layout,  the  two 
styles  below  being  most  common: 


then  place  “PEAS”  in  one  space  and 
“STRAWBERRIES”  in  another— with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  number  of  charac¬ 
ters  of  type  in  each  word.  It  may  be 
mechanically  impossible  to  set  these 
words  in  the  same  size  of  type. 

A  drug  ad  may  contain  a  listing  of 
several  one-line  items,  to  be  set  in 
bold  type.  Copy,  however,  may  read: 

$1.50  MATOLA  . 

.  $1.19 

25c  Coloma  Milk  of  Magnesia  Tooth 
Paste .  19c 

Rarely  can  two  such  lines  be  set  in 
the  same  size  of  large  type.  The  prin¬ 
ter  cannot  set  items  uniformly  unless 
the  ad  writer  provides  copy  with  this 
uniformity  in  mind;  approximately 
the  same  number  of  characters  in  each 
headline;  the  same  amount  of  copy  in 
each  unit  of  description. 

Copy  should  be  furnished  the  prin¬ 
ter  in  exactly  the  same  line-for-line 
order  in  which  it  will  be  set  in  type 
— especially  catch-lines,  main  head¬ 
lines  and  sub-heads.  Many  ad  writ¬ 
ers  furnish  such  copy  in  continuous 
sentences,  leaving  to  the  mark-out 
man  the  responsibility  of  separat¬ 
ing  them  into  various  lines,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Birthday  Value  Thrill  at  a  Saving 
—  Sale  —  500  Tots’  Knit  Sleepers,  in 
Natural  or  Pastel  Shades,  now  only 
69c.” 

Knowing  that  if  set  in  a  continuous 
style,  the  ad  writer  will  order  a  re¬ 
set  on  the  proof,  the  mark-out  man 
breaks  the  copy  into  sections,  speci- 


“Rocky  River” 

24-OZ. 

BEVERAGES . . 

3 

BOTTLES 

22c 

BEVERAGES 


ROCKY 

RIVER 


24.0Z.  ( 
BOTTTES' 


The  first  style  contains  six  type 
units,  plus  spacing  slugs  and  leads. 
The  second  style  uses  seven  units  of 
type,  plus  spacing  material.  Both 
styles  are  slow  composition  for  ma¬ 
chine  operator  and  ad  setter. 

A  2-column,  8-inch  grocery  ad,  set 
in  the  second  style  above,  contained 
188  units  of  type.  The  ad  was 
re-set,  using  the  following  simplified 
style: 


fies  different  type  faces,  and  the  copy 
appears  in  print,  as  follows: 

Rirthday  Value  Thrill  at  a  Saving! 

S  a  I  «•  !  5  0  0  Tots’ 

Knit  Sleepers 

In  ISatural  or  ^  t* 
Pastel  Shades! 

I\nw  at  only 


24-oz.  Bottles  “Rockv  River” 

BEVERAGES~3  for  22c 


The  number  of  units  was  reduced 
from  188  to  45.  There  was  no  loss  of 
advertising  value.  In  fact,  reader  tests 
proved  the  45-units  style  easier  to 
read  and  remember. 

Copy  that  will  not  fit  the  space  for 
which  it  is  intended  is  not  a  printer’s 
fault,  nor  can  he  easily  correct  it.  In 
grocery  ads,  ad  writers  often  indicate 
a  number  of  uniform  boxes  or  spaces. 


In  a  pencil-written  millinery  de¬ 
scription,  a  word  was  either  “trim” 
or  “brim.”  The  machine  operator  did 
not  know  which.  One  chance  in  two 
of  an  error — and  an  error  meant  a 
correction — and  a  correction  meant  a 
minimum  of  two  minutes  of  some¬ 
body’s  time.  Such  an  error  would 
not  have  occurred  with  typewritten 
copy. 


A  weekly  Beauty  Shop  ad  con¬ 
tained  the  pencil  -  written  name, 
“Marie  Rosenbury  Koeppke,”  which 
in  four  times  out  of  seven,  was  mis¬ 
spelled  in  setting — necessitating  four 
two-minute  corrections.  Typewritten 
copy  would  have  made  this  name 
clear. 

Pencil  Characters  Similar 

Many  pencil-written  characters  look 
alike.  The  printer  may  be  xmable  to 
decide  whether  a  letter  is  an  “a”  or 
an  “o,”  an  “n”  or  a  “u,”  an  “1”  or  a 
“t,”  an  “h”  or  a  “b,”  an  “m”  or  a  “w,” 
an  “i”  or  an  “e.”  Errors,  once  set,  are 
not  always  detected.  When  caught, 
they  necessitate  corrections  which 
could  have  been  avoided.  Corrections 
sometimes  must  be  made  just  before 
press  time,  when  composing  room 
time  is  at  its  greatest  premium.  A 
large  volume  of  corrections  may  force 
some  to  go  immade,  to  avoid  delay. 

Pencil-written  copy  retards  produc¬ 
tion  from  15%  to  50%,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  legibility,  and 
whether  ALL  copy  is  written  on  sepa¬ 
rate  sheets,  or  must  be  set  partly  from 
layout.  The  setting  of  a  series  of  full- 
page  grocery  ads,  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  200  items  each,  was  r^uced 
20%  to  30%,  with  fewer  errors  and 
thus  fewer  corrections,  when  items 
were  typewritten  and  did  not  have  to 
be  set  from  layout.  Grocery  and  drug 
copy  can  be  and  is  being  typewritten 
by  many  ad  writers. 

If  copy  must  be  pencil-written,  it 
should  be  written  CLEARLY  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  with  soft  lead.  Hard  lead 
presses  into  the  i>aper  and  has  a  glare 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  read. 

Copy  is  “late”  that  does  not  reach 
the  composing  room  at  least  24  to  36 
hours  ahead  of  publication  time. 

Late  copy  upsets  routine;  finds 
printers  already  busy  with  earlier 
copy;  causes  errors  due  to  hurried 
handling;  also,  late  proofs  and  last- 
minute  corrections.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  late  copy  symbolizes  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  ad  writer.  It  imposes  a  penalty 
on  all  other  copy  in  the  composing 
I'oom,  much  of  which  may  have  come 
in  early. 

Copy  and  Correction  Rules 

The  rules  for  writing  copy  and  mak¬ 
ing  corrections  are  simple.  They  do 
not  require  that  the  ad  writer  become 
a  printer;  only  that  he  be  sufficiently 
intimate  with  printing  details  to  pre¬ 
pare  copy  and  layout  that  will  enable 
the  printer  to  be  efficient  in  his  work. 
Observance  of  these  rules  will  speed 
composing  room  production: 

1.  Copy  should  be  TYPEWRITTEN. 
The  ability  to  operate  a  tyi)ewriter  at 
fair  speed  should  be  a  part  of  every 
ad  writer’s  stock-in-trade.  Even 
clearly-written  pencil  copy  is  more 
cumbersome  to  handle;  requires  more 
time  to  write,  more  time  for  the  printer 
to  read,  and  cannot  be  so  quickly  or 
accurately  gauged  by  the  mark-out 
man,  for  tyi>e  sizes  or  the  amount  of 
space  it  will  fill  when  set  in  type. 

2.  Copy  should  be  written  on  sepa¬ 
rate  sheets — not  on  the  layout.  Copy 
sheets  6V^  inches  high  by  9  inches 
wide  (the  dimensions  of  the  machine 
operator’s  copy  board)  are  easiest 
handled.  Larger  sheets  must  be 
folded  to  fit  the  copy  board. 

3.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 

(Continued  on  page  IX) 
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£ditOtial:  OFFSET  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 


\VK  AliE  I’l, EASED  to  prosi-nt  tlii>  week  a 
(low n-to-tlie-firomid  article  on  offset  printing 
in  the  weekly  field,  as  well  as  the  reiM)rt  on  otfset 
printing  1>\'  I’oynter  .McFivoy  carried  in  the 
SM’A  Huilctin.  ' 

So  many  re|M)rts  have  Ikhmi  cirenlated  regard¬ 
ing  the  offset  i(r<Kess  for  newspa|H‘r  priMiiiction 
that  it  is  valnahle  t<»  ohtain  these  close-np  views 
l‘y  men  who  have  first  hand  knowledge. 

The  advantages  of  offset  are  well  known,  its 
<heapness  and  its  snjH*rior  repnalnetion  of 
pictures. 

Chief  disadvantage  .sc'eins  to  Ik*  that  the 
method  recpiires  snjH'rior  craftsmanship,  which 


means  that  skilled  operatives  are  .•^carce  and  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  wages.  With  patience  and  ap¬ 
plication.  however,  a  iH'ginner  can  master  the 
teclmicpie.  Well  done,  an  offset  printed  paper  can 
hold  its  head  np  with  the  Wst.  hnt  when  jMMirly 
(ione  it  can  rank  with  the  worst  examples  of 
jirinting. 

.\nother  draw  hack,  according  to  Mr.  M.  A. 
.\a.sgaard.  pnhiisher  of  the  Boone  (la.)  Boone 
Conntif  Meitnenger,  is  that  the  pre.sent  right- 
margin  justifying  ty|H‘writers  are  eipiip|K*d  only 
with  ty|>ewriter  characters,  making  it  imjMJssihle 
t(*  give  either  text  or  advert i.sements  the  ap|M‘ar- 
anc-e  of  a  regular  newspa|H‘r.  Mr.  .Va.sgaard  finds 


if  best  to  set  his  new  s  and  advertisements  in  tb 
regular  manner. 

He  emphasi/es  that  any  pnhiisher  c()nsicleriii) 
adopting  the  offset  meth<Ml  shonld  make  a  caref: 
study  of  the  ]>rol)lems  invoivcvl  and  the  equipnm/ 
lUHHled.  He  states  that  savings  in  costs  up  t 
c-an  !h*  made  on  certain  ty|K‘.s  of  printing  (k, 
an  off.set  pre.ss.  hnt  he  also  declares  that  there  ar^ 
some  johs  which  can  only  Im*  handled  by  lb 
letter  press  method. 

The  plain  fact  .st*eins  to  1h“  that  there  is  n 
short  cut  to  c*a.sy  jirofits  or  hig  circulations.  Offs’l 
is  a  new  factor  in  the  new.spa|)er  field  and  patieni’ 
and  diligence'  are  lU'ce.s.sary  to  u.se  it  suece.s!ifull\ 


Richmond  Times-Dispateh  Has  New  Press  Linotype  Installations  Named  NEA  Judge 


Linotypes  recently  have  been  in-  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  director  of 
stalled  by  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  typography  of  Ludlowr  Typograpr 
Times  -  Record  and  the  Southwest  Company,  Chkago,  will  judge  the  joe 
American  (three);  Louisville  Times  printing  exhibits  in  the  annual  con- 
(two);  Fine  Printers,  Inc.,  Cleveland  being  conducted  by  the  Nationi 

(two);  Monterey  ((3al.)  Peninsula  Editorial  Association.  Mr.  McMurtrit 
Herald:  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes-  Pl^^s  to  make  four  addresses  dur 
man-Review:  Russky  Golos  Publish-  ‘ng  May.  Beginning  May  13,  he  wl 
ing  Corporation,  New  York;  Kennedy  speak  on  “Modem  Trends  in  News- 
Print  Shop,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Laurel  Paper  Typography”  at  the  Northeast- 
(Miss.)  Leader  -  Call;  Fort  Plain  em  Ohio  Newspaper  Clinic,  Kent,  0 
(N.  Y.)  Standard;  Springfield  (Tenn.)  On  May  16,  he  will  discuss  "Planning 


On  May  16,  he  will  discuss  "Planning 


Herald-Netos;  Lasky  Company,  New-  Printing  for  Modem  Needs  befon 


ark.  N.  J.;  Western  Recorder,  Louis-  Chicago  Club  of  Printing  Housi 


ville,  Ky.;  Marshall  Typesetting  Ser-  Craftsmen;  May  19,  he  will  speak  or. 

’  ..  ’  .  _  “Kr~ _ _ _ T" _ - _ u..  Tn-.i  e.i- 


vice.  New  York;  Evangelical  Press.  ‘‘Newspaper  Typography  That  Seis 
Harrisburg.  Pa.;  Monumental  Print-  Merchandise,”  at  the  annual  Soutf 
ing  Company,  Baltimore;  Press  Print-  Dakota  Newspaper  Day,  South  Dako'. 
ing  and  Publishing  Company,  Farm-  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D.;  an: 
ington.  Mo.;  Winter  Park  (Fla.)  May  26-27,  Mr.  McMurtrie  will  dk- 

Orange  Press  and  the  Herald;  William  cuss  “Dating  Your  Printing"  at  the 

B.  Straube,  Los  Angeles;  Conrad  Niagara  District  Conference  of  Prini- 
(Mont.)  Independent-Observer;  Carl  **^8  House  Craftsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  1 
A.  Johnson.  San  Pedro,,Cal.;  Lederer, 

New  Hoe  press  in  Richmond  Times-Dispateh  plant.  Street  &  Zeus  Company,  Berkeley,  VandefCOOk  tO  EUrODB 

Cal.;  Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen;  Green-  iv  bHivpv 

THE  Richnioyid  (Va.)  Times-Dispateh  by  shear  pin  arrangements,  which  wich  (N.  Y.)  Journal;  Antigo  (Wis.)  E.  O.  Vandercook,  general  ma:.- 

recently  purchased  and  installed  a  may  be  set  to  bear  a  given  load,  which  Daily  Journal;  Hudson  &  Nixon  Print-  sger  of  Vandercook  &  Sons,  Chicag. 


ing  House  Craftsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


New  Hoe  press  in  Richmond  Times-Dispateh  plant. 


Vandercook  to  Europe 


E.  O.  Vandercook,  general  ma:- 
ager  of  Vandercook  &  Sons,  Chicag 


new  8-Unit  Hoe  Super-Production  if  exceeded  causes  any  inexpensive  log  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  manufacturers  of  proof  presses,  an: 


Unit-Type  press  with  two  super-pro-  and  easily  replaceable  pin  to  break,  McKean  Democrat,  Smethport,  Pa.; 


duction  double  former  folders  and  the  immediately  relieving  the  strain  that  Bridge  &  Byron,  Printers,  Concord, 


Mrs.  Vandercook  will  leave  Ne» 
York  May  23  for  a  10- week  trip  K 


latest  design  in  reels  and  electrically  would  otherwise  be  c>assed  on  to  N.  H.;  Polish.  Daily  News,  Chicago;  Europe.  While  abroad,  Mr.  Vande:- 

..  -  ^  ^  r  y  n  -nTAi  _ _ 1-  ...111  a1 _ C _ 


controlled  tension  devices. 

The  press  is  composed  of  eight  dis- 


other  vital  working  parts. 


Oxford  Press.  Providence,  R.  I.;  Ad-  cook  will  visit  the  firm’s  offices. 


The  pressure  between  the  plate  and  Studios,  Inc.  Nashville,  Teim.; 


tinct  prinUng  sections  or  units  with  impression  cylinders  may,  by  an  ec-  „  JJ^Prefs'^^  m^T  nS  •  ^hltte^S^  HflS  fl6W  inlertYpe 
two  double  folders  all  arranged  m  centric  adjustment,  be  regulated  with-  ^ress,  umana,  IN^.,  (..nattanooga 

line.  Each  unit  is  composed  of  two  out  trouble  while  the  press  is  in  op-  Prating  &  Engraving  Company,  Chat-  Installation  of  a  model  B  Inteo^ 
plate  cylinders  and  two  impression  eration.  This  Hoe  Self-Indicating  Ec-  >  has  now  been  completed  by  the  Norl^- 

cylinders.  Each  plate  cylinder  carries  centric  Micrometer  Adjustment  per-  the  Tribune;  Alice  (Tex.)  Echo;  ern  Argonaut,  published  at  Stewa.. 

eight  stereotype  plates,  each  the  size  mils  adjusting  the  impression  from  Company,  Eliz-  on  the  R  C.- Alaska  border.  Haro., 

of  two  tabloid  pages  and  as  there  are  outside  of  the  frames  while  the  press  N.  J.;  Kelms<X)tt  Coloration,  Hayden,  head  oo*'^fpr  of  the  Mi  c  e 

two  plate  cylinders  to  each  printing  is  in  ojieration  and  assures  paralleling  Moore-Langden  Printing  Printing  and  Publishing  Compa:^.' 

unit,  and  eight  printing  units,  the  of  the  plate  and  impression  cylinders  *  Vancouver,  went  to  Stewart  to  super 

entire  press  has  a  capacity  of  128  without  gauges  or  other  hand  tools.  Mount  Vernon  (O.)  News.  vise  installation. 


Has  New  Intertype 


Installation  of  a  model  B  Intertjpe 


Ind.;  Mount  Vernon  (O.)  News. 


vise  installation. 


plates.  As  a  plate  weighs  about  70  Other  important  features  are:  En- 


pounds  the  ‘  fully  dressed  press  car--  closed  system  of  lubrication  with  oil 
ries  over  four  tons  of  stereotype  metal  tight  housings,  automatic  transverse 


collecting  arrangement  enabling  many 


The  printing  units  are  all  equipped  special  products  to  be  imn,  indejien- 


Mouse-traps  and  Motors 


v/ith  the  Hoe  pump  system  of  ink  dis 


roller-drive,  locking 


tribution.  one  pump  for  each  plate  roller  sockets,  steel  plate  and  impres 


cylinder. 


The  press  is  fitted  with  numerous 


sion  cylinders,  and  anti-friction  bear- 


practical  safety  and  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices,  some  of  which  are: 


The  press  weighs  in  excess  of  300 
tons  and  is  driven  by  two  automatic 


All  necessary  adjustments  in  the  General  Electric  motors  each  having 
ink  flow  can  be  safely  made  outside  a  capacity  of  150  horse  power. 


of  the  press  frames,  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  pressman  to  go  in¬ 
side  the  press  for  this  purpose. 

Feeding-in  pans  are  installed  be- 


Lanston  Brochure 


The  Lanston  Monotype  Company 


tween  all  the  printing  cylinders  so  recently  issued  an  elaborate  16-page 
to  protect  operators  when  threading  brochure  showing  11  of  the  series  of 


the  web  of  paper  between  the  cyl 
inders. 


type  faces  which  make  up  the  Mono¬ 
type  Century  family.  It  includes  not 


All  keys  are  covered  with  guards  only  spiecimen  lines  of  all  available 
and  caps  to  prevent  an  operator  from  sizes,  but  also  suggests  arrangements 


having  his  clothing  caught  by  these  of  composition  and  color  separation 


when  the  press  is  in  motion. 

The  knife  box  in  the  cutting  cyl 


of  commercial  printing  jobs,  and 
single-color  newspaper  and  magazine 


It  has  become  a  . 

commonplace  about 
folks  finding  a  way 
to  a  remote  spot  to 
buy  a  mouse-trap. 

It’s  sound  logic,  and 
in  Cushman’s  case, 
it’s  true. 

Though  there  are 
many  scores  of  mo¬ 
tor  manufacturers, 
users  of  typesetting 
machines  have  for 
many  years  gone  to 
Cushman  for  the  mo- 

Oil-ICNO  liearini;  4,.,..  Ball  Brarint 

\.< .  or  i>.« .  tor  best  suited  to  ^ . 

their  purpose. 

Because  it  is  built  to  meet  specific  needs,  because  it  pays  for  itselt 
through  current  savings,  and  because  its  bearings  neither  break 
down  nor  bum  out. 

Built  with  oil  or  oilless  bearings — A.C.  or  D.C.  Both  types 
cost  the  same. 


Ball  Branne 
.\.C.  or  I>.<  • 


inder  has  a  patented  safety  locking  advertisements.  Copies  of  the  bro- 
feature  to  prevent  its  flying  out  of  chure  may  be  had  from  the  Lanston 


place  during  operation. 


Each  unit  of  the  press  is  protected  delphia. 


Company,  24th  at  Locust, 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Canadian  Representatives  Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  0»t- 


WOOD 

FLONG 

CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  r  ALLSV 
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Promoting  Color 


&.  H.  Gaebel  Patents 
Automatic  Dryer 


Peoria  S+ar  Sets  Up  Special 
Ad  Department 

With  the  installation  of  its  new 
color  press  a  year  ago,  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star  has  rapidly  won  recogni¬ 
tion  through  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  color  advertisements. 

Judge  Claude  U.  Stone,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Star,  is  actively 
encouraging  color  printing  and  has 
enlarged  the  space  and  equipment  in 
the  engraving  department  to  facilitate 
color  plate  making. 

Under  the  direction  of  Robert  N. 
Sucher,  advertising  manager,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  color  department  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  which  is  devoting  its  entire  effort 
to  planning,  producing  and  selling 
color  advertising.  All  color  advertis¬ 
ing  ideas  developed  that  are  suitable 
to  other  newspapers  will  be  offered 
at  a  nominal  charge  and  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  either  in  mat  or  electrotype 
form. 


N.  Y.  Post  Engraving  Chief 
Invents  Aid  to  Pho¬ 
tographers 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,146,255  has  just 
been  issued  to  Arthur  H.  Gaebel. 
photo  -  engraving  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Post,  for  an  automatic 
photographic  print  dryer  and  glosser. 

The  dryer  is  particularly  adaptable 
to  newspaper  work  because  of  its  high 
speed  and  simplification  of  operation. 
The  operator  merely  squeegees  his 
wet  prints  onto  the  surface  of  the 
dryer  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry, 
they  snap  off.  The  inventor  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  Velox  or 
other  gelatinous  surface  print  will  ad¬ 
here  to  a  glossy  surface  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry.  It  will  then  snap  off. 
The  law  of  gravity  then  causes  the 
prints  to  drop  clear  of  the  heated  sur¬ 
face.  strike  a  sharply  inclined  grid. 

•somersault  face  upward 


Books  Available 


Copies  of  McMurfrie's  Volume  on 

Typography  Located 

The  first  book  in  English  on  the 
modern  movement  in  typographic  de¬ 
sign,  Modern  Typography  and  Layottt. 
by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  which  was 
published  in  1929,  has  long  been  re¬ 
ported  out  of  print,  and  many  orders 
for  it  have  been  returned  unfilled. 

Recently  a  package  of  these  books 
were  found,  wrapped  as  they  came 
from  the  bindery.  And  so  a  lipiited 
number  of  orders  for  this  book,  which 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
printing  in  this  country,  can  now  be 
filled  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  at  the 
original  price  of  $7.50  postpaid. 


do  a  semi- 
into  the  hopper  below. 

The  moment  the  operator  squeegees 
the  prints  onto  the  drying  surface,  he 
is  free  to  go  out  on  assignments  or  do 
any  other  work  he  desires,  as  from 
this  point  on,  the  dryer  delivers  the 
prints  without  any  mechanical  mo¬ 
tions. 

The  chrome  plated  plate  on  which 
the  prints  are  dried  is  made  of  an 
alloy  which  is  an  excellent  retainer 
of  heat.  This  is  of  great  advantage 
when  coupled  with  the  thermostatic 
control,  since  it  keeps  the  operating 
cost  low.  The  device  costs  about  nine 


The  new  Gaebel  automatic  dryer  for  photo  prints. 


Equipment  Added 


Recent  installations  of  about  $5,000 
worth  of  new  equipment  has  made 
the  San  Antoitio  Express  -  Evening 
News  stereotyping  depiartment  one  of 
the  finest,  according  to  Jack  William¬ 
son,  superintendent.  Th#  new  equip¬ 
ment  includes  a  Goss  45S  molding 
machine,  Goss  saw  and  trimmer,  elec¬ 
tric  flat  roaster,  electric  curve  mat 
roaster,  new  Stahi  pre-shrinking  at¬ 
tachment  and  a  pre-shrinker  for 
Stahi  already  in  use. 


Oklahoma  Cify  Daily  Herald 
Now  Has  Eight-Story 
Plant 

Dr.  Hale  V.  Davis,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  tabloid,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Herald,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  purchase  of  the  Insurance 


Futura  by  Intertype 


Intertypie  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  cutting  of  Futura  at  its 
Brooklyn  plant.  The  sizes  now  in 
process  range  from  6  to  14  point  and 
include  five  weights  —  Light.  Book, 
Medium,  Demibold  and  Bold,  each  of 
which  is  duplexed  with  its  respective 
oblique.  The  tyi>e  is  an  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  original  Futura  hand  type. 


[ntertjT* 
,e  North 
Stewr 
.  Haro'.: 
Mitche 
^ompar-: 
to  super- 


Intertype  Corporation  has  just  com- 
-  pleted  a  52-page  catalog  of  its  stream- 

iingnSU  I  lined  macl^ines  and  its  latest  features. 

stamped  cover.  The  text,  explaining 
the  newest  improvements  such  as  the 
six-p>ocket  mold  disk,  automatic  jus- 
...  tification.  bulb  type  thermostat,  quad- 

ding  and  centering,  etc.,  is  set  in  In- 
New  home  recently  purchased  by  OVIa-  tertype’s  Cairo  family, 
homa  City  Daily  Herald.  The  building 
formerly  housed  a  bank. 

Building,  in  Oklahoma  City,  a  $300,- 
000  property  for  the  future  home  of 
the  Herald.  The  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Daily  Herald  came  into  being 
only  11  days  before  the  Oklahoma 
News,  Scripps  -  Howard  newspai>er, 
published  in  Oklahoma  City  continu¬ 
ously  for  32  years,  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  without  warning  on  Feb.  24. 

Although  definite  plans  have  not 
been  made,  the  composing  room  and 
press  will  be  located  in  the  basement, 
editorial  rooms  and  Dr.  Davis’  office 
on  the  second  floor,  and  the  business, 
advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  will  probably  be  located  on  the 
first  floor. 


WOOD 

DB¥  _‘l 

MATS  ! 


’ays  Uniform 


He'll  testify  to  the 
quality  of  Wood  Dry 
Mats.  He'll  tell  you 
how  deep  they  mold, 
how  clean  they  cast 
and  how  perfectly 
dhey  perform  under ' 
t  difficulti 


oeptNOABte 

UNIFORM 


■  deducting  for  taxes  and  sell- 
“'g  and  general  administrative  ex- 
1  Corporation,  Brook- 

earnings  of 
for  the  three  months  end- 
31.  1939,  as  compared  to 
•094.45  for  the  same  quarter  last 
year,  a  consolidated  statement  of  op- 
®tions.  released  recently,  shows. 


Certified 

DRV  IVIATS 


the  mos 
conditions. 


Reduo*  preacure  ia 
moldii^  Mve  time  ia 
scorching  and  OMt  with 
less  heat.  Reliable  lor 
every  dry  mat  need. 
OBBTimD  Day  mat  oobp. 

L  0  BosksfaHav  Plaea,  Dept.  P, 
Nvar  Terk.  N.  T. 

MADE  m  TUC  V.S.Si  ' 
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■  l\  ■  i*  f  M  vertising  would  be  drawn  or  pasted  produced  daily  eight  tabloid  pages 

fltfCAl  Ul’llltlllfl  fftf  NfiWSDdDGr  position.  Column  rules,  folios  and  The  equipment  cost  about  $12,000. 

VII  JWl  rilllllliy  IWI  nwff  jpapwi  ^  ^  in  preparing  this  lUt  effort  was  made 

_ .  ■  I  J  |_  E  J  r  easier  for  the  engraver  to  scratch  them  to  understand  the  use  of  each  piece 

lie  A  A||3|ujAffl  hW  MfrUAV  in  on  the  negative.  A  page  when  com-  of  machinery  and  to  follow  through 

VJw  HIIQI|&wU  I  l\bwV|  pleted  would  be  sent  to  the  engravers  the  plate  making  procedure.  “Offset 

who  would  photograph  the  page  with-  Simplified,”  a  booklet  published  by 

Southern  Newspaper  Man  Makes  Study  of  Its  Potentialities  using  a  screen.  Proofs  of  engrav-  the  Webendorfe^ills  Company  and 
^  r  r  ^  ^  >  mgs,  which  would  include  press  ser-  recently  advertised  in  the  equipmeit 

_ Necessary  Plant  Equipment  Listed  vice  pictures,  will  reproduce  without  section  of  EIditor  &  Publisher  as  avail- 

further  screening  but  original  pictures  able  free  of  charge,  gives  a  complete 
The  following  report  was  prepared  his  ability  to  cut  down  sUnding  time  must  be  photographed  separately  picture  of  the  entire  pr^ess  and  the 

.  ,rho>,e  present  of  his  eouinment  is  limited  onlv  bv  through  a  screen  and  this  negative  type  of  machines  available. 


by  Poynter  McEvoy,  whose  present  of  his  equipment  is  limited  only  by  through  a  serwn  and  this  ne_  w  k  ^  « 

address  is  care  of  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  his  own  imagination  and  abUity  as  a  stnpped  into  the  regular  page  nega-  ^.^^is  Plan^  us«  a  Web^nd^^^^^ 
Times  following  a  visit  with  his  salesman  with  price  advantage  to  tive.  ^t  pre^  and  i^nts  a  tebloid 

brother,  Paul  McEvoy,  to  a  number  of  back  him  up.  Speed.  Up  Engraving 

newspapers  in  the  South  and  South-  (g)  If  local  pictures  are  the  only  The  engravers  would  then  make  a  width  of  two  oaei  New^! 

u-est.  Paul  McEvoy,  recently  pur-  consideration  and  if  he  does  not  intend  regular  combination  line  and  half-  „  ciii*  and  ie  into 
chased  the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Morning  to  really  “push”  the  offset  equipment,  tone  engraving  of  the  entire  page  and  anfomatic  feeder  at  the  rat!^ 

Dispatch.  The  report  is  reprinted  the  small  publisher  might  find  it  this  would  be  sent  to  the  stereotype  ;™„ressions  tier  hour  The  eivhi 


Times,  following  a  visit  with  his  salesman  with  price  advantage  to  hve 
brother,  Paul  McEvoy,  to  a  number  of  back  him  up. 


Speeds  Up  Engraving 


by  an  automatic  feeder  at  the  rated 
7,500  impressions  per  hour.  The  eight 


from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Southern  cheaper  to  contract  for  cuts  with  a  department  for  rolling  in.  When  on  '  rannirec  four  i-ime 

Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  nearby  engraver  or  to  shop  around  the  press  the  finished  product  would  ai^ilahle  which  xrtll  ^ 

^  1  !•  1  1 _ 1 _  frhr  an  dinoT'avinct  T%lant  nf  His  nwn  t.Hat  onrwfrsvimof a  tVto  P  _  _  _  WK 


NEWSPAPER  publishers  have  become  [or  an  en^aving  pjant  of  his  own  that  dosely  approximate  what  the  pub-  f^^r  tabloid  pages  up  at  a  time  or  two 

increasingly  conscious  of  offset  '^‘ter  could  be  u.sed  with  offset  equip-  lisher  could  expect  in  quality  from  ^  ^ 

printing  and  are  greatly  interested  in  ment.  offset  printing  if  he  expected  to  elim-  ^  newspaper 

experiments  that  have  been  made  in  The  Conpafltlve  Angle  mate  the  composing  room  In  consid-  J 

now  in  use  in  many 


increasingly  conscious  of  offset  *aier  couia  oe  u.sea  wiin  onsev  equip- 
printing  and  are  greatly  interested  in  ment.  .  .  ,  •  *  .u  t  j  f---  — -  » 

experiments  that  have  been  made  in  The  Competitive  Angle  mate  the  composing  rooin.  In  consid-  gf  tjjg  typg  in  use  inmanv 

producing  tabloid  newspapers  by  this  (h)  In  smaller  fields  offset  equip-  the  advantages  and  disadvant-  newspaper  and  small  dailv 

process.  ment  would  give  competitors  an  abil-  and  in  computing  relative  o^ts  ng.^nfspapgr  shops  where  the  run  is 

While  looking  at  newspaper  prop-  ity  to  subsidize  themselves  on  labor  [[f  allowance  for  Ae  fact  ^ 

erties  in  the  South  and  Southwest  we  saving  and  on  job  printing  while  Ae  offset  proce^  would  ehminate  process  is  identical  with 

made  a  brief  survey  of  offset  printing  breaking  into  the  field.  The  competi-  ‘he  stereotyjw  department  and  would  engraving  process  up  to  the  etch- 


.iT  made  on  a  flat  bed  press, 

that  Ae  offset  proce^  would  ehminate  J 

the  stereotyi^  department  and  would  engraving  process  up  to  the  etch- 


in  its  relation  to  newspapers  in  order,  tors  would  have  the  further  unfair  speed  up  and  simplify  the  engraving 
first,  to  find  out  something  about  the  advantage  that  they  can  easily  move  Proces^  Further  experiments  could 
process  and,  second,  to  see  if  we  could  their  equipment  to  another  field  be-  easily  be  made  to  show  advantages  of 
.  .  ..  _  •  _ i  _ !i_.  j-  havine  all  tvne  set  in  the  comnosine 


ing  of  the  plate.  A  regular  engravinf 
camera  is  required.  Negatives  are 


process  and,  second,  to  see  if  we  could  their  equipment  to  another  field  be-  easily  be  made  to  show  advantages  of  g{  ^^g  associated  tabloid 

find  answers  to  questions  about  the  cause  it  is  compact  and  easily  dis-  havmg  ^1  ty^  set  in  the  composing  p^ggg  without  use  of  any  screen 
future  relationship  of  offset  printing  mantled  compared,  for  example,  to  a  pasting  up  forms  instead  of  pj.ggfg  gf  screened  cuts  can  be  pasted 


to  newspaper  mechanical  departments.  Linotype  or  Intertype  machine.  But  m^ing  up.  ,  on  the  page  forms  and  will  reproduc 

are  old-tashionrf  enough  to  be-  *e’a^rii&  "Ti 

TKirtoc  ml*  aKniif  tilft  rtrnf-  Content  of  the  paper  IS  the  the  Mcritic^  photographs  must  be  photograi*ed 

Things  we  fo^d  out  about  the  proc-  important  consideration  and  that  speed,  flexibility  and  quahty  wo^d  ^g  “tgij  through  a  scr^n  (120  line 

Fx^st  ni^ffsJtfouinmernT^^  «  publisher  holds  a  franchise  on  his  be  too  great  and  that  the  savings  that  reproduce  on  newsprint 

(a  Existing  c^ffseteqmpmentwo^^^  would  be  indicated  would  he  entirely  by  the  offset  pr^ess)  and  this  screened 

>»  l"  "*8-1-0  mus,  be  stripped  b,b,fc 


Proofs  of  screened  cuts  can  be  pasted 
on  the  page  forms  and  will  reproduc 
without  further  screen  but  original 


lieve  that  content  of  the  paper  is  the  ^1°^  the  Mcrific^  photographs  must  be  photograyied 


enable  a  weekly  or  si^ll  marginal  gg^grs_  m  wage  differentials  without  any  as-  ^^g  tj^g  ^j^st  be  stripped  into  tb 

daily  publisher  to  do  better  and  faster  machines,  or  ideas.  stance  that  these  differentials  would  negative  before  the  nega. 

press  work  than  many  of  them  ran  do  not  be  wiped  out  the  moment  the  pub-  printed  on  the  offset  plate 

now  but  his  Jnvestrnent  in  macl^ery  printing  is  traceable  to  pub-  ^sher  became  completely  dependent  .^his  “stripping  in”  is  a  very  commo: 


now  but  his  investment  in  machinery 
and  equipment  would  be  increased. 

(b)  This  publisher  would  be  licked 


noi  oe  w.pea  oui  me  momenyne  puo-  bte 

Usher  became  completely  dependent  “stripping  in”  is  a  very  commor. 


lishers  of  larger  newspapers  who  look  opon  a  new  process. 

to  new  equipment  and  new  methods  Without  sacrificing  anything  in  qual- 


part  of  engraving  routine. 

An  important  addition  to  equip- 


by  labor  cost,  however,  unle^  the  for  an  answer  to  ever-increasing  labor  hy  and  with  a  net  gain  in  speed  and  ment  if  full  use  is  to  be  made  of  th' 


equipment  were  operated  by  himself,  problems. 


flexibility,  a  newspaper  could  expect  ability  to  run  local  pictures  at  smal 


a  member  of  his  family  or  a  partner.  i^  making  our  survey  we  have  kept  fo  save  a  minimum  of  10%  annually  cost  is  an  enlarger.  This  piaper  does 

Considerable  skill  is  required  for  this  angle  in  mind,  and  while  our  through  installation  of  tape-feeding  not  have  one  and  had  run  some  pk- 

plate  making  and  the  average  very  views  of  offset  printing  are  that  of  an  typesetting  machinery  if  no  restric-  tures  the  same  size  as  the  small  cam- 

small  town  would  pay  a  penalty  rate  amateur,  we  have  had  direct  connec-  tions  are  placed  on  punching  the  tapes,  gra  film  but  the  experiment  tumec 


small  town  would  pay  a  penalty  rate  amateur,  we  have  had  direct  connec-  tions  are  placed  on  punching  the  tapes,  gra  film  but  the  experiment  tumec 

to  hold  the  average  craftsman.  If  near  tion  with  and  responsibility  for  news-  Further  labor  savings  of  this  kind  will  out  rather  badly  because  of  the  limi- 

a  large  city  he  could  have  plates  made  paper  mechanical  production  and  feel  come  when  publishers  insist  on  and  tation  of  the  small  camera.  Faces  k 

by  almost  any  engraver  but  would  that  we  are  justified  in  arriving  at  a  are  willing  to  pay  for  development  of  a  group  picture,  for  example,  were 


by  almost  any  engraver  but  would  that  we  are  justified  in  arriving  at  a  are  willing  to  pay  for  development  of  a  group  picture,  for  example,  were 
lose  part  of  his  advantage  in  cheap  number  of  conclusions:  linerasting  machines  that  are  fully  too  small  for  recognition, 

production.  (1)  offset  equipment  is  available  in  automatic  to  the  point  that  all  changes  otfset  Plates 

(c)  Until  further  improvements  are  vveb  perfecting  form  and  a  complete  can  be  made  by  a  tape  signal  punched  ,1  f  ffept  nress 

made  in  supplementary  equipment,  his  newspaper  could  be  produced  without  by  the  operator.  Tape  feeding  will  i  ne  piaies  usea  lor  me  onsei 
final  product  will  have  an  amateurish  a  composing  room  or  stereotype  de-  then  be  available  for  setting  heads  ® aluminum  or  z™ 

look  unless  he  uses  machine  set  and  partment  but  there  are  considerations  with  stories  and  for  setting  display  c'"® 

handset  type  for  headlines  and  ad-  which  for  the  present,  at  least,  would  advertising.  Automatic  changes  would  ""isb  on  the  printing  side  of  ^ 

vertising.  There  are  special  typewrit-  make  this  impractical.  greatly  cut  down  time  required  for  ®  "" j*"  I 

ers  that  produce  even  margins  on  both  tVip  imTr.p/tiaip  wqIup  assembling.  plate  is  prepared  Hat  a 


vertising.  There  are  special  typewrit¬ 
ers  that  produce  even  margins  on  both 


(2)  The  immediate  value  of  offset  assembling. 


sides  and  have  a  selection  of  faces  equipment  to  larger  newspapers  prob-  Eliminates  Much  "Personal  Element" 


that  approximate  machine  ^t  type  ably  lies  in  its  ability  to  produce  pic-  Anyone  who  has  studied  mechanical 

and  these  will  serve  for  body  type  tures  of  fine  screen  (it  will  print  120  ooerations  and  who  has  had  close 

but  are  ineffective  for  disnlav  adver-  operauons  ana  wno  nas  naa  cio^ 


clamp^  on  the  plate  cylinder  of  the 
press  in  a  way  that  forces  the  plate 


but  are  ineffective  for  display  adver-  fine  screen  on  ne>^print)  tor  special  connection  with  an  adequately  about’sCc  each  when  new  and  caa ^ 

3  All  users  of  offset  pre^s  are  ^aVoduTd-e^uU™^^^  —ed  by  the  manufacturer  . 

tiS'^job  work  anX^FinT^scrLnfoJ!  ft  S*  db  ^t^dards  of  Production  and  unde^  Large  users  of  plates  can  gr^4« 

for  example,  can  be  reproduced  ori  Composiug  ftoom  Standby  abor  policy  tesed.  if  not  on  good  plates  themselves  by  use  of  regula. 

newsprint.  Forms  are  cheaply  dupli-  Assuming  that  the  engravers  feeling,  at  least  on  mutual  respect  on  graining  machinery, 

cated  We  discovered  one  nrinter  who  ®rid  pressmen,  under  their  union  con-  oH  points  knows  that  it  is  on  the  When  offset  plates  are  being  pK' 
makes  constant  use  of  his  offset  equip-  tracts,  would  stay  on  the  job.  this  average  a  highly  efficient  unit.  The  pared  for  use  the  special  printing 
ment  but  does  not  publish  the  fact  equipment  could  serve  as  a  standby  in  stereotype  method  of  making  plates  face  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  tne 
on  the  theory  that  mehod  of  printing  composing  room  or  stereotype  *s.  compared  to  all  other  methods,  sim-  type  used  to  coat  zinc  plates  in  t» 

is  his  own  business  and  that  discus-  ‘*-OMble  _  pie  and  cheap  and  good  enough  for  engraving  process  and  the  solution  n 

sion  of  offset  might  bring  up  discus-  answer  to  increas-  most  newspaper  work.  The  theories  dried  in  a  whirler  in  order  to  get  ever 

Sion  of  lower  prices  for  the  work.  *"8  ‘^osts  in  the  composing  room  '^^Itind  present  newspaper  printing  distribution. 

is  still  in  a  labor  policy  based  on  rea-  methods  are  sound  and  the  break-  Xhe  printing  frame  is  also  like  tn€ 
Profits  from  Cheap  Orders  sonable  rates  of  production  and  in  the  downs  are  usually  due  to  the  personal  engraving  printing  frame.  The  fra® 

(e)  With  present  letterpress  equip-  further  use  and  development  of  exist-  element,  the  answer  to  which  lies  in  has  a  vacuum  arrangement  to  hold® 
ment  the  average  small  publisher  ing  automatic  machinery.  the  impersonality  of  automatic  ma-  plate  and  negative  firmly  in  poatio' 

would  go  to  bed  if  he  had  to  take  an  Any  publisher  whose  engravers  chinery.  -phe  negative  is  placed  over  the  coaW 


line  screen  on  newsprint)  for  special 


Anyone  who  has  studied  mechanical  firmly  against  the  outside  circumfer- 
lerations  and  who  has  had  close  gnee  of  the  cylinder.  These  plates  cost 


is  his  own  business  and  that  discus-  „  .  , 

sion  of  offset  might  bring  up  discus-  (4)  But  the  real  answer  to  increaS' 

sion  of  lower  prices  for  the  work.  labor  costs  in  the  composing  roon 

is  still  in  a  labor  policy  based  on  rea 
Profits  from  Cheap  Orders  sonable  rates  of  production  and  in  tin 

(e)  With  present  letterpress  equip-  further  use  and  development  of  exist 
ment  the  average  small  publisher  ing  automatic  machinery. 


from  the  equipment  list  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  plant  that  in  actual  operation  has 


would  go  to  bed  if  he  had  to  take  an  Any  publisher  whose  engravers  chinery.  -pfig  negative  is  placed  over  the  coa^ 

order  for  100,000  bank  deposit  slips  could  handle  the  number  of  plates  It  is  our  conclusion  that  offset  print-  plate  and  is  exposed  to  strong  W* 
at  the  price  banks  pay  for  them,  but  necessary  could  experiment  with  a  ing  will  be  useful  to  the  small  city  The  portions  of  the  coated  plate  wh® 
with  offset  equipment  he  would  be  special  section  produced  entirely  with-  publishers  in  their  comeback  against  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  s® 
glad  to  have  the  job  and  could  make  out  the  benefit  of  the  composing  room,  large  city  newspaper  domination  •  of  are  expected  to  print  black  iinderS'- 
money  on  it.  To  do  this  he  would  need  special  even-  their  fields  but  offers  little  hope  to  a  chemical  change  due  to  exposure  W 


ad  to  have  the  job  and  could  make  out  the  benefit  of  the  composing  room,  large  city  newspaper  domination  •  of  are  expected  to  print  black  under?'- 
oney  on  it.  To  do  this  he  would  need  special  even-  their  fields  but  offers  little  hope  to  a  chemical  change  due  to  exposure  W 

(f)  The  small  town  publisher  could  margin  typewriters,  scissors,  paste,  the  large  newspaper  publishers  as  a  light.  Exposed  parts  of  the  coaUW 


produce  school  papers  using  forms  drawing  equipment,  a  supply  of  black  way  out  of  their  labor  problems.  solution  become  insoluble  in 

pasted  up  by  the  students  and  even  cut-out  letters  and  working  space  for  Minimum  equipment  required  to  while  un-exposed  parts  can  be  wash**- 
school  annuals  with  pictures  at  prices  typists  and  artists  and  pasters.  produce  an  offset  newspaper  is  token  away.  , 

which  could  be  paid  by  students  Aem-  Each  page  would  be  laid  out  on  from  the  equipment  list  of  a  newspa-  When  the  plate  has  been  exposed  i« 

selves  in  subscription  rates.  In  fact  white  cardboard  and  news  and  ad- 


When  the  plate  has  been  exposed  f* 
(Continued  on  page  XII 
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continued  from  page  V 


only.  Write  one  item  under  another; 
never  side  by  side,  or  in  two  or  more 
columns  to  the  page.  The  mark-out 
man  must  have  space  at  the  right  of 
each  item,  in  which  to  write  instruc¬ 
tions  to  machine  operators,  printers, 
etc. 

4.  Don’t  crowd  copy.  Use  double¬ 
spacing  between  lines,  and  four  or 
five  spaces  between  items.  These  make 
for  easy  reading  and  quick  separa¬ 
tion  of  items  by  mark-out  man  and 
printers. 

5.  Don’t  force  the  printer  to  set 
small-type  copy  from  pencil  layout. 

Handling  of  the  layout  by  different 
printers,  folding,  unfolding,  etc.,  with 
ink-smudged  or  grimy  fingers,  often 
makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
read.  All  copy  (catch  lines,  headlines, 
sub-heads,  small -type  copy,  prices  and 
floor  lines)  should  be  written  on  sepa¬ 
rate  copy  sheets,  whether  or  not  they  Ninety  to  95%  of  all  errors  can  be 
also  appear  on  the  layout;  (1)  for  avoided  with  typewritten  copy,  if 
speed  handling  by  printers;  (2)  to  spelling  and  prices  are  correct  in  the 
provide  a  double  check  in  case  layout  original  copy.  Alterations  are  not  cor- 
is  damaged  or  made  unreadable  in  rcctions,  but  advertiser  s  changes  from 
handling.  original  copy,  after  the  ad  is  set  in 

„  T  ,  .  ..  type.  These  can  be  minimized  if 

6.  In  marking  corrections  on  the  ^  advertiser,  as  they 

proof,  use  the  shortest  straightest  Illustrated  above  are  the 

lines  possible  from  error  to  correction.  _  j  •  i.*  *  i 

..  j  wrong  and  right  ways  to  mark  cor- 

Don  t  use  crossing  or  curved  lines, 

and  don’t  write  diagonally  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  Crossed  lines  confuse  the  printer, 

making  it  difficult  for  him  to  trace  Mflhf  011(01  TunOC 
down  the  error.  Diagonally-written  * 

corrections  force  the  machine  opera-  In  sizes  ranging  from  6  point  to  72 
tor  to  turn  the  sheet  to  read  the  cor-  point,  American  Type  Founders 
rection  copy.  If  long  lines  extend  has  introduced  eight  offset  type 
from  error  to  correction  on  a  large  faces. 


WRONG 


RIGHT 


The  composing  room  force  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1872. 


Machines  Have  Eased  Printers' 
task,  Detroit  Veteran  Declares 


pravinf 
es  an 
tabloid 
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pasted 
iroduc' 
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P'aphed 
[20  line 
wsprin; 
creened 
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E.  J.  Rinshed,  57  Years  on  Paper,  Recalls  Days  When  Type 
Was  Set  by  Hand  Under  Glow  of  Kerosene  Lamps 

IF  YOU  had  to  print  by  the  light  of  beautiful  hand; 

kerosene  lamps,  from  hand-written  _  ^  ' 

copy  from  some  of  the  worst  calli-  were  ^ndicate 

from  12  to  24  hoius  a  day,  using  hand  widely,  writing  articles  for  the  papers, 
tj-pe  and  having  your  stuff  printed  His  handwriting  was  difficult  to  de- 
directly  on  a  cylinder  from  tyi>es  cipher  at  times,  because  it  looked  a 
made  up  on  turtle  backs,  you  would  lot  like  German. 

agree  with  72-year-old  Edward  J.  “Then  again,  there  was  George 


I;  ]ust  like  a  woman. 
We  set  quite  a  few  of  his  pieces  which 
'  was 

graphists  of  the  era,  for  anywhere  Robert  Barr,  the  novelist,  who  traveled 
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Efficiency 
Production 
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Simplicity 
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when  newspapers  were 
Prmted  directly  on  cylinders  from 
iSPe  made  up  on  what  we  called 
‘ ,  e  backs.  That  was  before  the  days 
®T  stereotyping. 

average  printer  worked  in  my 
®ijwt  from  1:30  p.m.  to  about  4  p.m. 

he  went  home  to  dinner,  came 
,,  7  p.m.  and  worked  on,  very 

a  Tintil  3:30  a.m.  You  had  to  work 
~ys  a  week  very  often  because 
and  ^  iTTuch  work  allotted  to  you 
Tt  had  to  be  done  on  time.  The 


LINOGRAPH  “50 


Nawtpaper 
Mogaiin* 
W«bb  and 


You’ll  be  quick  to  appreciate  why  a  surge  of 
preference  has  greeted  Linograph  “50” — 
today’s  outstanding  typesetting  machine 
value.  Smooth,  quiet,  sturdy  and  simple,  it 
expresses  the  lasting  dependability  and  high 
efficiency  which  have  been  built  into  it.  Com¬ 
pare  point  by  point  and  you,  too,  will  favor 
this  new  leader — a  90-channel  machine  that 
does  most  of  the  work  of  a  72-channel 
machine — at  an  investment  saving  of  $1,000.00 
or  more. 

Complete  Catalog  on  Request 

LINOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

_ 102-14  Scott  St.  Davenport,  Iowa 

ALSO  ON  D1SP1.AY  AT 

295  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City  536  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


Pratt  Blankafs 
Intura  batter 
Quality  Work 


Cylindor 


Write  for  lomplei  and  prieet 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  114-120  East  23rd  St. 
CHICAGO:  1227  Wabash  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  723  E.  Washington  Blvd. 
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Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  May  13,  1939 


Problems  of  Engraving  Department 
Discussed  by  Harrisburg  Man 


not  have  a  tendency  to  break  down 
while  etching,  thus  leaving  a  shell  ef¬ 
fect.  To  overcome  this  effect,  the  plate 
must  be  brushed  in  a  circular  motion, 
until  a  pyramid-shap>ed  dot  is  ob¬ 
tained. 


Believes  Made  Developer  Is  BeHer  Than  Canned — Says 
Spots  on  Plates  Largely  Result  of  Carelessness 

By  WALTER  A.  METZ 

Engraver,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News 


'Life's'  Printing  Job 
Told  By  Larsen 


Follou'ing  is  the  text  of  a  talk  on 
Engraving  Room  Problems  given  by 
Mr.  Metz  at  the  annual  Mechanical 
Conference  of  the  Pennsyhmnia  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  in  Harrisburg 
in  April. 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  shown  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  newspaper-owned  engrav¬ 
ing  plants,  the  majority  of  them  using 
roll-film  or  strip-film,  a  process  that 
has  saved  considerable  time  and  elim¬ 
inated  odor  and  various  pwisonous 
chemicals.  Users  of  this  process  should 
have  automatic  refrigeration  control 
in  the  darkroom  to  insure  uniform 
negatives. 

The  question  of  whether  to  use 
made  developer  or  canned  developer 
is  obvious.  The  contents  of  canned 
developer  of  various  chemicals  mixed 
together  to  dissolve  at  one  time  will 
not  give  the  same  results,  as  each 
chemical  is  dissolved  first  before  add¬ 
ing  the  other.  This  alone,  should 
prove  that  canned  developer  does  not 
have  the  same  chemical  reaction  as 
made  developier.  Furthermore,  made 
developer  not  only  is  more  economi¬ 
cal,  but  has  longer  lasting  qualities, 
which  adds  to  your  uniform  negatives. 

Fixing  Baths  Discussed 
Hardening  and  fixing  baths  should 
be  changed  once  every  two  weeks. 
Negatives  should  not  be  in  the  fixing 
bath  longer  than  five  minutes  and 
not  less  than  three  to  get  best  results 
in  stripping. 

In  overcoming  stripping  problems 
the  strippier  should  be  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly  either  with  pumice  stone  or 
charcoal,  then  washed  thoroughly 
with  nitric  acid.  Following  the  nitric 
wash  it  should  be  rinsed  under  the 
water  tap.  Caution  should  be  taken 
at  that  point  to  avoid  getting  finger¬ 
prints  or  any  greasy  substance  on  the 
face  of  the  stripper.  Negatives  should 
then  be  applied  on  the  stripper  and 
squeezed  down  with  blotters.  In  the 
drying  of  the  stripper,  heat  should  be 
applied  gradually.  Should  a  negative 
curl,  do  not  use  film  cement  directly 
on  the  negative,  first  moisten  the  neg¬ 
ative  with  water,  apply  blotters  until 
water  is  squeezed  out,  then  apply  a 
little  cement  on  your  finger  over  the 
surface  of  the  negative.  This  will 
eliminate  all  dampness  and  water¬ 
mark  effects  on  your  print. 

In  the  process  of  cold-top  printing, 
which  is  especially  used  in  newspaper 
work,  we  find  various  spots,  which 
are  caused  mostly  by  pure  careless¬ 
ness.  Cold-top  should  ^  poured  into 
a  container  several  hours  before  using, 
to  eliminate  bubbles  and  sediment. 
Those  who  use  pumice  in  polishing 
their  metal  will  eliminate  pumice 
spots  by  rinsing  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Flow  Enamel  Three  Times 

Enamel  should  be  flowed  three 
limes  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
whirler  should  be  kept  clean  from 
baked  enamel;  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
slightest  vibration  will  cause  the 
enamel  to  chip  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  To  eliminate  dust  spots,  the 
whirler  should  be  sprinkled  daily. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in 
whirling;  a  very  slow  motion  to  start, 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  speed,  until 
the  back  of  the  plate  is  warm.  It  is 
essential  to  watch  this  process  closely, 
since  in  whirling  the  centre  of  the 


plate  has  a  tendency  to  get  hot.  thus 
causing  developing  trouble. 

Tank  developing  for  cold-top  prints 
is  most  economical  and  assures  uni¬ 
form  prints.  Flowing  developer  on 
the  plate  is  wasteful  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
Prints  should  be  developed  from  two 
to  three  minutes  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  In  drying  the  print,  the 
image  should  be  face  up  while 
whirling. 

We  now  come  to  the  proces.i  of 
etching,  especially  newspaper  half¬ 
tones,  which  require  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  care.  Three-bite  half¬ 
tone  etching  is  best  for  newspaper 
use.  First,  etching  powder  should  be 
considered.  It  must  be  kept  moist, 
changed  often.  A  minimum  wattage 
light  bulb  should  be  kept  in  the  pow¬ 
der  box  to  avoid  heat  that  will  have 
a  tendency  to  dry  out  the  etching 
powder.  Etching  powder,  when  not  in 
use,  should  be  brushed  in  a  heap  and 
sprinkled  sufficiently  to  moisten.  This 
will  avoid  under-cutting. 

Burning  in  the  plate  after  powder¬ 
ing  plays  an  important  part  in  etch¬ 
ing.  A  slow  heat  is  required,  but 
avoid  over-heating.  Acid  baths  should 
range  from  15  to  18  parts  to  one.  The 
etching  depth  should  range  as  fol¬ 
lows:  first  bite,  three-quarters  to  one- 
thousandth;  second  bite,  three  to 
three  and  one-half  one- thousandth; 
third  bite,  five  and  one-half  to  seven 
one-thousandth.  The  next  step  is  re¬ 
etching.  The  plate  should  be  cleaned 
off,  either  by  plate  cleaner  or  benzol. 
A  solution  of  nitric  acid  of  about  25 
to  one  should  be  used  in  re-etching. 

Re-etching  is  necessary  where 
the  cold -top  halftone  engravings  are 
stereotyped.  The  cold-top  dot  does 


Press  Speeds  Increased  30% 

In  Two  Years,  Publisher 

Declares 

Facts  and  figures  on  the  big  job  of 
printing  Life  magazine  were  given  by 
Roy  E.  Larsen,  publisher,  speaking 
last  week  before  the  Young  Lithog¬ 
raphers’  Association  in  New  York. 

“Life  Magazine,  which  had  not  yet 
been  announced  three  years  ago,  to¬ 
day  supplies  jobs  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  for  more  than  10,000  piersons 
and  is  doing  a  gross  business  of  some 
$1,000,000  per  month  at  a  profit,”  the 
publisher  said.  Emphasizing  that  “a 
two-year  revolution  in  the  paper, 
printing  and  distributing  business” 
had  taken  place  since  1937,  Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen  declared  that  “more  speed  was 
the  key  to  most  of  the  economics  our 
suppliers  effected  for  us.” 

"The  volume  of  business  we  offered 
them  was  the  key  to  the  rest,”  he 
said.  “Two  years  ago,  400  feet  a  min¬ 
ute  was  high  speed  for  paper  making.” 
Mr.  Larsen  continued.  “Today,  Life’s 
pap>er  is  manufactured  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  700  feet  per  minute — in 
another  year,  we  believe  the  spieed 
will  have  been  upped  to  more  than 
800  feet — 100%  faster  than  the  high 
speeds  of  two  years  ago. 

“In  two  years.  Life’s  press  speeds 
have  been  increased  nearly  30%. 

“The  tremendous  volume  of  ink 
purchased  has  encouraged  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  heat-set  inks  and  brought 
their  cost  down  30%. 

“In  a  few  weeks  our  Eastern  plant 
will  be  printing  several  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  Life  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — and  our  trucking  area  will  be 


Oakland  Tribune  Wins  Color  Trophy 

Distinction  of  having  provided  the  largest  number  of  perfectly  printed  four-color  repro¬ 
ductions  in  the  history  of  the  Associated  Weekly's  annual  competition  won  for  '  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  the  1938  Orchid  trophy  for  color  printing  excellence. 
Albert  L.  Lengel,  Tribune  production  manager,  presented  the  award  to  plate  makers 
and  pressmen.  Robert  Billington  is  stereotype  foreman  and  Sam  Havery  color  press 
foreman  of  the  Tribune  organization.  Photo  shows,  left  to  right,  standing:  Louisr 
Martinez,  assistant  stereotype  foreman;  James  Cook,  color  pressman;  R.  B.  Billington, 
itereotype  foreman;  John  KItzberger,  color  pressman;  Harry  Havery,  color  pressman, 
and  Albert  L.  Lengel,  production  manager.  Seated  are  George  Ricketts,  press  foreman- 
and  Sam  Havery,  color  press  foreman. 


pushed  into  the  populous  big  Easten 
cities  at  further  savings. 

Printed  for  Less  Than  )0c 
“The  magazine  Life,  as  we  knowi; 
today,  printed  on  its  kind  of  paper 
with  its  grade  of  printing,  and  in  j 
four-day  span,  would  have  cost  a 
minimum  of  50c,  and  piossibly  ever. 
$1.00  a  copy  in  1913.  Today’s  curren; 
issue  costs  us  well  under  the  10c  we 
charge  for  it. 

“But  even  more  important  to  Life's 
publishers  is  the  fact  that  today’s  is¬ 
sues  would  have  cost — in  December 
1936  (the  month  after  Life  started) 
15c,  or  more  than  50%  more.  This 
projected  against  Life’s  present  circu¬ 
lation  of  some  2,400,000  copies  weeklv 
(105,000,000  a  year),  would  makes 
difference  to  us  of  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  annually. 

“The  Life  we  wanted  in  1936  hac 
to  be  printed  at  the  high  speed  of  a 
rotary  press,  but  it  also  had  to  haw 
a  shiny  coated  paper.  In  the  fall  o: 
1936,  paper  of  the  type  we  required 
was  delivered  in  sheets  and  printed 
in  sheets.  For  the  rotaries,  we  had 
to  have  it  in  rolls.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
For  example,  it  was  accepted  practice 
to  inspect  coated  stock  sheet  by  shee: 
for  imperfections  and  variations  it 
finish.  This,  of  course,  would  be  im¬ 
possible  if  it  were  in  rolls. 

“But  two  mills  who  had  been  think¬ 
ing  about  it  since  our  question  oi 
two  years  before  took  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

“They  not  only  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  first  class  coated  paper  ir 
rolls,  but  they  simultaneously  devel¬ 
oped  a  proctess  of  coating  the  pape- 
on  the  machine  while  the  sheet  was 
being  made.  The  high  productior 
speed  and  the  reduction  of  waste  it 
manufacture  through  this  develop¬ 
ment  brought  their  cost  to  within  o*' 
reach. 

“But  still  Life  had  to  be  printed, 
dried,  folded  and  bound  at  what  ap¬ 
proaches  newspaper  speed.  How  dc 
that  without  having  the  ink  smear  all 
over  the  non-absorbent  surface  of  a 
coated  sheet? 

New  Ink  Developed 
“The  ink  people  had  been  at  wori 
In  the  preceding  year  a  new  type  « 
heat-set  ink  had  been  developed 
which  was  now  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  drying  time 
needed  before  a  sheet  printed  on  oae 
side  could  be  turned  over  and  ‘hackee 
up.’ 

“Why  couldn’t  that  new  ink  be  usee 
to  allow  printing  on  coated  paper  a' 
high  speed — and  folding  on  the  pre^ 
with  no  appreciable  drying  interval 
“The  new  ink  and  the  idea  of  re- 
coated  (>aper  were  almost  unknown® 
the  country’s  largest  printers  whee 
we  went  to  several  of  them  to  a* 
them  if  they  would  tackle  this  ne* 
job.  Their  first  reaction  was:  ’It 
be  done — maybe  in  a  couple  of 
But  the  situation  was  met.  and  n® 
on  schedule. 

“When  the  pessimist — and  there  ^ 
a  lot  of  them  today — ^tells  me  that  ta 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs, 
there  are  no  more  frontiers,  nor  mo- 
opportunities,  I  think  of  the  thir^ 
I  have  seen  happen  in  the  las'  -J 
months  just  in  the  one  industryla 


25  Veterans  Feted 

Twenty-five  50-year  veteran 
bers  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Typograf*^. 
Union  No.  4  were  feted 
the  third  annual  reunion  in  Odd  ^ 
lows  Hall.  About  300  members  a- 
tended  the  dinner  and  entertauime^^ 
James  A.  Stiles,  vice-president  ** 
general  chairman  of  the  affaiTi 
was  held  under  auspices  of  the 
ters’  Progressive  Club. 
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I  y  Clarit  anism  that  transforms  them  into  let- 

lirSt  nCOn  rlQSn  characters  which  flash  along 

’  ”  *  the  sign  and  its  perpendicular  neon 

llflil  In  CniCdflO  inventor  of  the  telesign, 

explained  the  typewriter  transmitter 
i  .  II  ti  L  Ki  D  lUi*—  and  the  reception  set  or  “flasher”  be- 
Telesign  Flashes  ews  u  i  hind  the  sign  which  controls  the  metal 

In  Letters  Four  Feet  High  balls,  take  the  place  of  a  roomful  of 

P  Times  equipment  needed  to  operate  the  or- 

dinary  electric  bulb  traveling  message 
Chicago’s  first  electric  news  flash  sign.  Where  as  many  as  100,000  elec- 
sign  and  the  first  using  neon  tubes  trie  wires  are  needed  for  the  older 
instead  of  light  bulbs,  was  put  into  type,  from  one  to  eight  telephone 
operation  May  9  by  the  Chicago  Times  wires  conduct  all  of  the  messages  on 
at  the  corner  of  Randolph  and  State  the  telesign. 

In  addition  to  news  bulletins,  the 
Times  is  also  using  the  telesign  to 
flash  promotional  material  concerning 
the  tabloid  newspaper. 

The  Times,  while  sending  test  mes- 
sages  last  Saturday  afternoon,  gave 
State  Street  shoppers  a  special  thrill 
fiy  flashing  news  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby  winner  on  the  sign  a  few  sec- 
onds  after  Johnstown  had  won  the 
Churchill  Downs. 

Included  among  the  congratulatory 

cation  ceremonies  Tuesday  were  those 
^  from  President  Roosevelt  and  Mayor 

Kelly.  Speakers  at  the  ceremonies  in- 

Outdoor  Advertising  Company.  Russ 
Stewart,  Times  circulation  promotion 
C  ^  manager,  was  in  charge  of  arrange- 

New  Neon  Telesign  on  front  of  Chicago  j  y  _  J 

Times  building.  Bocly  Typc  Changed 

known  as  Chicago’s  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
”  Boston,  recently  changed  its  body 

1,”  invented  by  Irving  type  to  714-p>oint  Excelsior  on  an 
~  ‘  “  .  Editorial  page  type 


Dollor  Day! 


Streets, 


Naxon,  Chicago  (see  E  &  P  for  Oct.  Sl^-point  slug.  Editorial  page  type 
29.  1938),  is  a  visual  broadcaster  of  has  been  enlarged  from  9-point  on  10 
printed  words.  News  bulletins  sent  to  lO-pxiint  Excelsior  on  11.  Head- 
direct  from  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  lines  throughout  the  paper  remain  un- 
Times  by  telephonic  apparatus  are  changed, 
flashed  instantly  in  four-foot  red  let¬ 
ters  around  the  sign,  which  was 
erected  by  the  General  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company.  The  latter  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  sell  display  advertising 
space  on  a  board  erected  above  the 
telesign. 

Operates  In  Daytime 

Appropriate  dedication  ceremonies 
were  held  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
telesign  is  now  in  operation  from 
10  a.m.  to  midnight  weekdays  and 


SPACE 

BUYERS 


With  its  demands  for  display  lines  — many  of  them 
duplications  of  the  same  copy— and  for  quantities 
of  large  price  figures,  the  Dollar  Day  edition  tests 
the  capacity  of  the  newspaper  composing  room.  In 
plants  where  facilities  are  limited.  Dollar  Day  is  a 
nightmare  to  the  compositors  and  a  headache  to  the 
publisher  when  he  learns  the  cost  of  buying  more 
big  type  or  matting  and  casting,  again  and  again, 
large  price  figures  or  lines. 

With  Ludlow  equipment  in  the  composing  room, 
there  is  no  extra  cost  in  handling  Dollar  Day  copy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  far  less  to  get  the  ads  up, 
making  linage  billing  more  profitable  than  usual. 

When  the  same  line  or  price  figure  repeats  in  the 
copy,  the  Ludlow-equipped  plant  produces  as  many 
lines  as  desired  from  one  setting  of  the  line  in  mat¬ 
rices,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  In  the  Dollar  Day 
advertisement  all  of  the  large  price  figures  and  the 
lines  "Dollar  Day!”  were  recast  at  a  noteworthy  sav¬ 
ing  over  setting  lines  of  different  copy  — the  cost  of 
which  setting  is  still  less  with  the  Ludlow  than  would 
be  the  cost  of  setting  those  lines  in  single  types. 

Recasting  with  the  Ludlow  is  a  daily  economy,  as 
well  as  a  tremendous  advantage  in  handling  Dollar 
Day  or  special  edition  copy. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  savings  and  extra  profits  out 
of  next  Dollar  Day  and  all  future  production,  by  giv¬ 
ing  your  composing  room  the  facilities  the  Ludlow 
affords.  Write  us  today  for  full  information. 


Want  clean,  clear  cut  printing 
in  the  space  they  pay  for. 
Satisfy  them  by  using 


from  1  p.m.  to  midnight  Sundays.  It 
is  the  first  news  flash  sign  visible  dur¬ 
ing  daylight  hours. 

the  transmitter  looks  much  like  a 
regular  typewriter  and  but  little 
larger.  It  punches  out  news  bulletins 
on  paper  tape,  which  an  electric  eye 
translates  into  impulses  carried  by 
telephone  wires  to  the  telesign.  There 
the  impulses  are  transmitted  to  thou- 
s^ds  of  tiny  metal  balls,  moving  at 
the  combined  rate  of  100,000  a  min¬ 
ute,  which  fall  into  a  simple  mech- 


MORLEY 

MATS 


nknoOT 


Stereotypers,  too,  appreciate 
their  moderate  moulding  pres¬ 
sure.  which  protects  type  and 
prolongs  life  of  moulding 
blankets  .  .  .  and  pressmen 
like  their  clean-printing  qual¬ 
ities. 


.  .  .  all  of  which,  of  course, 
means  larger  profits  for  the 
publisher. 


Samples?  Gladly! 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  fork  Ofllce,  46  East  11th  Street 


W  OPERATION  at  the  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
*t  Des  Moines,  May  15  and  16,  or 
for  circular. 

H.B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

2212  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LUDLOW  TTPOGRAPH  CO 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 

Set  in  members  pf  the  Ludlow  Kornak  family 
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Odd-Page  Papers 
Published  Since  '21 

Cali-fornla  Superintendent  Has 
Patent  on  the  Idea — Sioux  City 
Tribune  Used  Plan  Since  1927 

Following  publication  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  April  8  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Evening 
News  had  issued  an  11-page  edition, 


Sample  of  how  odd-page  paper  appears. 


two  letters  have  been  received  which 
state  that  the  idea  is  not  altogether 
new. 

Albert  L.  Lengel,  president  of  the 
Lengel  Newsprint  Conservation  Sys¬ 
tem,  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
writes  that  he  put  out  an  odd-page 
edition  as  early  as  1921  and  Eugene 
Kelly,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  states  that 
he  issued  such  an  edition  in  1927. 

Mr.  Lengel  writes,  in  part,  that  “the 
first  time  I  accomplished  this  was  on 
Nov.  14.  1921.  on  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian.  I  tired  to  protect  my  idea 
through  copyrights  which  were  later 
denied,  but  subsequently  I  secured 
patents  cn  the  idea.  The  patent  num¬ 
ber  is  1,580,830,  April  13,  1926.  Five 
claims  were  allowed,  niis  patent  ex¬ 
pires  in  four  years.  I  was  never  suc¬ 
cessful  in  licensing  the  method.” 

The  extra  page  is  obtained  by 
inclusion  of  a  half-page  flysheet. 

Average  Net  9.26% 

Wright  Reports  on  Survey  ot 

86  Printing  Plants 

Net  profits  averaged  9.26%  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  reported  by  Oscar  T.  Wright 
of  Wcishington,  D.  C.,  treasurer  of 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  at 
its  recent  second  annual  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  Conference  in  Hotel  Claridge, 
Atlantic  City. 

The  survey  covered  86  printing 
plants  “representing  every  class  from 
the  very  small  to  very  large,”  and 
showed  a  range  of  profit  from  8.13 
to  13.57%.  Factory  wages  in  this 
group  averaged  25.03%  of  the  gross 
sales. 

Wright  listed  three  chief  menaces 
as  “unwise  extension  of  credit,  the 
temptation  to  expand,  and  facing  pay¬ 
day  with  payroll  money  tied  up 
in  slow  or  uncollectible  accounts  or 
notes  receivable.  There  is  no  excuse 
today  for  anyone  blindly  to  operate 
his  business.” 

Hugo  Dalsheimer,  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Press  of  Baltimore,  said  that  “esti¬ 
mating  should  be  much  more  than 
deciding  the  price  to  quote  by  com¬ 
puting  materials,  hours  and  rates. 


“Intelligent  estimating  involves  a 
detailed  mental  production  of  the  job 
under  consideration;  with  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  special  difficulties  and  how  to 
meet  or  avoid  them.  A  proper  esti¬ 
mate  should  serve  as  the  layout  and 
production  plan  if  the  order  is  se¬ 
cured.  The  major  part  of  loss  through 
waste  and  inefficiency  is  caused  by  er¬ 
rors  or  bad  judgment  in  the  office.” 

Laing  Is  President 
of  N.  E.  Group 

Manchester,  N.  H,,  Man  Honored 

By  Composing  Room 

Executives 

John  H.  Laing  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  CompKising  Room  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  7. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  Cralton 
A.  Braga  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  vice-president;  J.  Francis 
Coughlin  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  treasurer,  and 
Herbert  Haake  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  secretary. 
Edwin  A.  Hutt  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Times  was  chosen  a  director  for  two 
years  and  S.  B.  Bryan  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Mercury 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  three- 
year  term. 

Seventy-Five  Attend 

The  convention  started  May  6  with 
a  gathering  of  some  75  composing 
room  executives  of  New  England 
newspapers  at  the  Hotel  Carpenter  in 
Manchester.  Informal  discussions 
were  held  followed  by  entertainment 
at  the  Press  Club.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  guests  inspected  the  plant  of 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  which 
was  built  in  1932.  Following  this, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Press  Club 
with  salesmen  of  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery  at  which  were  discussed  new 
developments  in  the  mechanical 
equipment. 

The  guests  then  adjourned  to  the 
Manchester  Country  Club  where  a 
steak  dinner  was  served.  John  A. 
Muehling,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Union-Leader,  welcomed  the  visitors 
in  behalf  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
city.  Oliver  G.  Fosdick,  manager  of 
the  demonstration  room  of  the  New 
York  sales  agency  of  the  Mergentlmler 
Linotype  Company  was  the  principal 
speaker.  Later  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  an  open  forum  for  questions. 

59  Firms  Take  Space 

Recent  developments  in  connection 
with  the  Fifth  Educational  Graphic 
Arts  Exposition  indicate  that  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  to  be  held  in  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  7, 
will  eclipse  any  previous  display  of 
printing  machinery  and  supplies  ever 
held  in  this  country.  In  addition  to 
the  59  prominent  companies  to  whom 
allotments  of  32,390  square  feet  of 
the  46,409  square  feet  of  space  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Main  and  Mezzanine  floors 
have  already  been  made,  negotiations 
with  nearly  100  firms  who  desire  to 
exhibit  are  in  various  stages  of  prog¬ 
ress.  according  to  officials  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

Wise  Wood  Will  Filed 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ogden  Wood,  was 
named  sole  beneficiary  in  the  will  of 
the  late  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  press 
inventor,  who  died  April  9  filed  in 
Surrogate’s  Court,  May  9.  The  peti¬ 
tion  valued  the  estate  at  “more  than 
$10,000.” 


Offset  for  Newspapers 
Surveyed 
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the  proper  length  of  time  it  is  ready 
for  the  final  step  in  plate  making. 
The  exposed  parts  of  the  plate  as 
pointed  out,  are  insoluble  in  water 
while  the  rest  of  the  coating  will  wash 
away.  The  insoluble  portions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  print  black  but  are  not 
heavy  enough  by  themselves  so  the 
entire  plate  is  coated  with  a  reinforcing 
ink.  TTien  in  the  washing  process  the 
soluble  enamel  and  the  reinforcing 
ink  on  the  soluble  part  is  washed 
away.  The  plate  is  then  given  a  light 
etch  to  make  the  characters  stand  out 
in  a  little  better  relief  and  the  plate 
is  further  treated  to  “set”  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  prevent  spreading.  The  plate 
is  then  ready  for  the  press. 

Great  savings  are  possible  by  run¬ 
ning  as  many  forms  “up”  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sheet  size  of  the  press  will  per¬ 
mit.  An  accurate  paper  cutter  is  a 
necessary  i>art  of  equipment. 

This  plant  has  dark  room  facilities, 
developing  tanks,  negative  retouching 
equipment  and  other  engraving  and 
photographic  dark  room  equipment. 

Front  Office  Equipment 

The  preceding  descriptions  cover 
my  impressions  of  the  main  items  of 
machinery  and  equipment  that  are 
properly  part  of  the  offset  process. 
Everything  else  used  in  producing  the 
paper  becomes  front  office  functions 
since  the  completed  paper  is  sent  back 
to  the  printing  department  pasted  on 
a  cardboard  sheet.  The  only  compos¬ 
ing  room  function  required  of  the 
offset  photographer  and  pressman  is 
that  of  scratching  in  column  i*ules 
and  page  folio  rules  on  the  negative. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  speed 
of  production  and  quality  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  selection  of  type  faces 
available.  This  type  is  handset  (or 
machine  set)  and  is  proved  on  slick 
paper  for  pasting  on  the  page  dummy. 
Handset  type  would  represent  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  time  over  time 
required  for  good  handlettering.  Slick 
proofs  of  machine  production  for  all 
tjT>e  would  further  increase  quality 
and  in  many  cases  speed. 

This  machine  uses  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  from  an  ordinary  typewriter. 
All  characters  of  a  series  are  on  a 
circular  band  which  can  be  changed 
to  different  faces  and  different  sizes. 
The  typewriter  handles  up  to  14  point. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  even 
mar.gins  on  right  and  left  hand  sides 
is  achieved  by  typing  copy  twice. 
The  first  typing  is  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  sheet  and  as  characters  are 
typed  an  automatic  counter  makes 
record  of  spiace  remaining.  When  the 
line  reaches  a  certain  point  a  bell 
rings  and  the  operator  must  complete 
a  word  or  hyphenate  within  a  few 
spaces.  He  then  retypes  the  line  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  sheet  and  the  machine  recalculates 
the  space  between  words  and  fills  the 
line  out  to  even  margins. 

The  appearance  of  typewriter  type 
is  being  improved.  'Die  method  of 
typing  and  retyping  is  rather  slow. 
There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  tape 
machine  that  will  eliminate  the  retyp¬ 
ing  task. 

The  rest  of  the  equipment  required 
to  produce  a  newspaper  on  offset 
equipment  is  good  drawing  equipment 
and  plenty  of  scissors.  Comics  and 
features  which  come  in  printed  form 
are  cut  and  pasted  in  directly  on  the 
cardboard  forms.  The  finished  paper 
would  look  better,  however,  if  fea¬ 
tures  were  retyped  in  order  to  gain 
uniformity. 

An  unlimited  supply  of  larger  dis¬ 


play  type,  unusual  faces,  etc.,  can  k 
built  up  by  saving  billboard  poster; 
handbills,  letterheads  and  magazines 
Anything  that  will  photograph  car 
be  reproduced. 

Equipment  Information 

The  Vari-typer  Typewriter  s 
handled  by  Ralph  C.  Coxhead.  i; 
Park  Place,  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Webendorfer  offset  press  n 
available  in  the  following  sizes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  booklet  “Offset  Simp.i. 
fied”: 

Sheet  Fed  Presses:  12"  X  IS" 

“  “  “  17"  X  22  " 

“  “  “  22"  X  29" 

26"  X  40" 

Web  Perfecting  Press  (both  sides  a. 
one  time).  Folders  and  rewindersare 
also  available. 

11"  X  17" 

17"  X  22" 

22"  X  34" 

25"  X  38" 

The  Multigraph  Company  manufac¬ 
tures  the  Multilith  press  which  is  ar. 
offset  press  based  on  same  principle 
but  of  lighter  construction.  This  jxes 
requires  less  skill  to  run  (platemak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  is  the  same)  by  use  o: 
its  own  inks,  plates  and  solutiors 
There  are  limitations  for  newspaper 
work  due  to  sizes  available:  14"  X2(' 
and  a  special  built  press  21"  X  20", 

There  are  other  offset  presses  li¬ 
the  Harris  but  in  our  survey  we  die 
not  happ>en  to  come  across  any  o; 
these.  In  the  present  interest  in  of 
set  printing  the  Multilith  is  active  c 
the  field  of  inexpensive  printing  o: 
letterheads,  small  house  organs,  etc 
and  the  Webendorfer-Wills  compa.'.: 
is  making  a  bid  for  small  newspaper 
and  job  printing  plants. 

The  only  example  I  know  of  c 
which  a  metropolitan  newspaper  s 
making  use  of  the  potentialities  o; 
offset  printing  is  a  newspaper  in  the 
East  which  publishes  a  full  newspaper 
size  Sunday  local  picture  supplemer.r 
on  R.  Hoe  and  Co.  equipment.  Kt 
cuts  are  of  fine  screen  and  reproduif 
beautifully. 

Paulson  Joins  Western 

C.  E.  Paulson,  former  salesmanager 
of  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Seattle 
has  joined  Western  Engraving  aM 
Colortype  Compsany  in  the  same  cit 
to  inaugurate  and  manage  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  service  for  local  and  nation 
food  distributors.  Before  going  to  A- 
bers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Mr.  Paulscr 
was  associated  with  the  Seattle  offict 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

Dionne  Transferred 

M.  C.  Dionne,  Intertype  represer" 
tative  in  Kentucky,  has  been  ti®' 
ferred  to  Missouri  to  replace  the  -att 
Frank  Hill.  Mr.  Dionne  will 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  for  ® 
time  being  will  continue  his  acti^tiK 
in  his  Kentucky  territory  as  well  « 
in  his  new  Missouri  territory. 

Dedicates  Memorial 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
graphical  Union  on  April  30.  de(t- 
cated  at  Fair  Pl.iins  Cemetery’- 
city’s  first  trade  craft  memorial,  c- 
honor  of  former  members,  who 
died  since  the  Grand  Rapids  chapK^ 
started.  It  will  provide  burial  pw' 
for  deceased  members. 

Held  130th  Meeting 

The  130th  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  TypK>graphical  Society,  ®_. 
ganized  July  4,  1809,  was 
25,  at  the  offices  of  New  p. 
ploying  Printers  Assn.,  Inc.,  461 E*"' 
Avenue. 
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Co-ordination  Is 
Mechanical  Theme 
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"Much  of  the  character  of  a  stage 
setting  enters  into  the  layout  of  a 
newspaper  ad.  Within  the  four  walls 
of  the  advertisement  we  enact  a  play¬ 
let,  and  deliver  a  number  of  lines. 
Type  must  speak  these  lines,  and  type 
can  be  made  to  speak  them  well.” 

Mr.  Metcalfe  also  made  a  plea  for 
closer  working  relations  between  the 
mechanical  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  end  that  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  deliver  greater  service  and 
in  turn  reap  greater  revenues  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Printer  Gives  Ad  Man’s  "Rules" 

Conference  delegates  found  consid¬ 
erable  amusement  in  Mr.  Metcalfe’s 
set  of  rules  which  he  said,  “the  aver¬ 
age  printer  believes  an  advertising 
man  follows.”  The  rules  included: 

“1.  Never  use  a  typewriter.  Copy 
should  be  prepared  on  heavy  brown 
paper  with  hard  pencil. 

“2.  If  prices  are  shown  on  both  copy 
and  dununy,  be  sure  the  prices  do 
not  correspond,  the  mark-up  man  will 
know  which  one  goes. 

"3.  It  also  helps  to  turn  in  illegible 
copy,  pcU’ticularly  on  trade  names.  It 
is  Ae  composing  room’s  busine.ss  to 
know  what  they  are. 

“4.  If  the  ad  is  illustrated  with  cuts, 
have  one  or  more  of  them  marked  ‘to 
come.’  It  is  not  necessary  to  indi¬ 
cate  size,  kind  or  style. 

“5.  Always  get  copy  in  late.  It  is 
conducive  to  the  best  typographic  re¬ 
sults,  besides  it  keeps  the  compositor 
on  the  jump  and  tends  to  discourage 
loafing  on  the  job. 

“6.  And  finally  never  fail  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  size  and  measure  and  type 
face  of  each  line  of  each  paragraph. 
The  mark-up  man  should  never 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judg¬ 
ment. 


ice  requirements  of  the  pension 
fund. 

Through  efforts  of  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment  “lost  time  accidents”  had 
been  cut  80%  at  the  plant.  Also  it 
has  been  worked  out  so  that  99%  of 
the  employes  now  work  a  40  hour 
5  day  week. 

One  disappointment  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  inability  of  three  guest 
speakers  to  appear.  William  S.  Kel¬ 
logg,  president,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  called  by 
business  to  another  part  of  the  state, 
George  Morell,  representing  Peninsu¬ 
lar  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Palo  Alto  was 
stricken  ill  and  taken  to  a  hospital, 
while  Major  A.  F.  Logan,  business 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
was  summoned  to  a  Hearst  conference 
at  San  Simeon. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  open 
forum  discussion  which  closed  the 
conference  was  the  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  mats  supplied  newspa¬ 
pers.  One  chain  grocery  store  which 
submits  the  same  mats  to  all  pa¬ 
pers  was  named  as  a  consistent  of¬ 
fender. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  conference 
agreed  to  conduct  a  campaign  against 
agencies  supplying  poor  mats.  Blach 
mechanical  department  agreed  to  send 
a  tear  sheet  showing  how  poor  the 
mat  cast  up,  to  the  president  of  the 
conference  who  in  turn  will  submit 
the  evidence  to  the  space  buyer. 

Responsibility  for  Style  Discussed 

Considerable  discussion  concerning 
responsibility  for  newspaper  style  was 
held.  Some  offices,  it  was  noted,  set 
copy  exactly  as  it  comes  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  while  others  finding  edi¬ 
torial  copy  following  no  particular 
style,  make  the  corrections  in  the 
proof  room.  It  was  agreed  that  having 
the  editorial  department  dictate  style 
policy  is  preferable. 

Delegates  were  registered  from  as 
far  south  as  San  Diego  and  as  far 
north  as  San  Francisco.  Honor  of 
having  traveled  the  longest  distance 
was  accorded  A.  E.  Perley,  head  ma¬ 
chinist  from  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review. 


Another  .side  of  the  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  was  given  by  Paul  Bell,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Here  again,  the  speaker  emphasized, 
co-ordination  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  is  the  chief  task  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department. 

“I  know  the  general  belief  exists 
that  the  personnel  director  tells  the 
mechanical  superintendent  who  he 
must  hire  and  fire.  This  impression  is 
incorrect.  I  caimot  hire  or  fire  a 
single  per.son  on  the  Times.”  Mr.  Bell 
said. 

On  the  Times  at  the  present  time 
there  are  employed  1600  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  30  foremen.  The  persoimel 
diriment  centralizes  the  many  ap¬ 
plications  for  employment,  he  said, 
and  has  an  active  list  ready  to  submit 
any  department  manager  seeking 
help, 

4.000  Employment  Applications 

During  the  past  year  the  Times  had 
6.000  applications  for  employment,  Mr. 
“cU  said.  The  list  was  culled  down 
to  those  whom  the  paper  would  like 
employ  when  the  opportunity 
comes. 

There  is  a  decided  need  for  pub- 
f  here,”  he  said.  “Some 

.  applicants  for  jobs  may  some- 
™e  turn  out  to  be  space  buyers, 
very  pers.  n  applying  for  a  job,  even 
ou^  turned  down,  has  the  feeling 
given  consideration.  We 
“hnk  this  department  is  a  success  in 
owding  good  wiU,”  he  said. 

Bell  also  explained  the  Times 
P^ion  plan  and  group  insurance  pro- 
He  «id  the  paper  had  invested 
■600.000  To  fund  the  prior  serv- 


Equipment  and  supply  houses  main¬ 
tained  interesting  exhibits  of  the  lat¬ 
est  in  gadgets  and  machinery.  Among 
the  exhibitors  were  Federated  Metal 
Corp.,  Powell  River  Sales  C!o.,  Mer- 
genthaler  Linots^pe  Co.,  California  Ink 
Co.,  Intertype  Corp.,  Certified  Mats, 
New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co., 
Ludlow  Type  Co.,  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  Sta-Hi  Corp.,  Press  Erector,  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Agency  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 


Gage  to  Speak 


Harry  L.  Gage,  Mergenthaler  vice- 
president,  is  .scheduled  for  many 
.speeches  this  summer.  Jtme  2  he 
will  address  the  Master  Printers’  Club 
of  Atlanta  on  “What’s  Ahead  for 
Printers?”  and  June  4,  the  Southern 
Master  Printers,  Miami,  on  “The  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Master  Printer.” 
June  20  and  21,  as  trustee  of  Mont¬ 
clair  IJbrary,  he  will  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Americam  Library  As- 
.sociation,  at  San  Francisco,  and  will 
talk  at  three  different  meetings,  on 
‘‘Esthetics  of  Book  Manufacture,” 
“Current  Problems  of  Library  Ad¬ 
ministration”  and  “Cost-Finding  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Libraries.”  June  27  he  will 
serve  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  15th  annual  conference 
on  Printing  Education,  in  New  York, 
and  the  next  day  will  preside  at  a 
symposium  with  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  in  the  Graphic  Arts. 
Aug.  9  he  will  discuss  “Esthetic  As¬ 
pects  of  Book  Production,”  at  a  sum¬ 
mer  institute  for  libraries,  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


NLRB  Decision 

Ann  Arbor  Firms  Told  to 

Dissolve  Company  Union 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  Washington,  May  5,  ordered  Horace 
G.  Prettyman  and  Arthur  J.  Wiltse, 
co-partners  doing  btisiness  as  the  Ann 
Arbor  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to 
disestablish  the  Independent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ann  Arbor  Press  Employes. 
Inc.,  to  bargain  collectively  upon  re¬ 
quest  with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Local  No.  154,  AFL. 
and  upon  application  to  reinstate  all 
composing  room  employes  who  went 
on  strike  Feb.  18,  1938,  charging  the 
company  with  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  Board  also  ordered  limited  back 
pay  to  seven  discharged  employes,  one 
of  whom  is  not  ordered  to  be  rein¬ 
stated,  and  the  posting  of  appropriate 
notices  in  the  plant. 

Evidence  before  the  Board  was  that 
for  30  years  prior  to  1932,  when  Wiltse 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  Ann 
Arbor  Press  had  maintained  contrac¬ 
tual  relations  with  the  imion.  Wiltse 
refused  to  renew  this  contract  in 
1932,  following  a  dispute  over  a  pro¬ 


posed  wage  cut.  A  resulting  strike 
was  unsuccessful. 

The  Board  gauged  Wiltse’s  general 
attitude  toward  collective  bargaining, 
on  the  basis  of  a  booklet  entitled  “The 
Abrmdant  Life,”  which  he  published. 

Wiltse  said  questions  of  reinstate¬ 
ment.  bargaining,  and  back  pay  had 
been  settled  with  the  ITU  several 
months  ago,  when  an  agreement  was 
made  under  which  the  union  with¬ 
drew  its  NLRB  charges. 

To  Mark  75th  Year 

Next  year  will  mark  the  75th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Typothetae  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  New  York  Employing  Printers 
-Association,  Inc.,  which  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Typothetae.  At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Typothetae  on 
April  25  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  work  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  arranging  a  suitable  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  two  anniversaries.  The 
following  officers  of  the  Typothetae 
were  re-elected:  president,  M.  L. 
Griswold;  vice-presidents,  A.  T.  De 
La  Mare  and  Frederick  Triggs;  sec¬ 
retary.  John  A.  Wilkens. 
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■  HK  >□<•.<•«■»»»>  «»l  these 
three  advertisers  is  typieal 
of  results  obtained  in  the 
h^quipment  Mart  »Tf  the 
classified  pages.  Dealers 
and  newspapers  every  week 
sell  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  directly  through  these 
columns  to  the  great  daily 
field. 

Find  out  for  yourself  the 
pulling  power  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  equipment  ad  in  our 
columns!  Your  offering 
will  reach  dailies,  larger 
weeklies,  and  job  shops  in 
all  parts  of  this  country 
and  Canada.  A  four-time 
ad  costs  70c  per  line  per 
issue.  Count  five  words  to 
line  and  send  copy  along 
no  IV. 

Classified  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Times  Square  New  York  City 


iVotc  upon  the  occasion  of  re* 
netcing  our  classified  controcf 
.  •  •  tee  would  like  to  express 
to  you  our  complete  satisfac^ 
lion  with  results  obtained 
through  this  medium. 

K.  T.  Sallebarger,  partner 
K.  T.  SulleboTKer  Co. 


ds  we  sign  a  year*#  contract 
with  you  for  advertising  in 
the  Equipment  Mart  of  your 
cltusi/ied  columns,  I  teont  you 
to  know  how  very  satisfactory 
results  have  been  for  us  in 
your  medium* 

The  large  item  we  hove  fust 
sold  was  advertised  only  in 
your  columns,  and  it  was 
moved  at  a  selling  cost  of 
less  thdtn  i%* 

Samoel  Gelfman,  proa, 
Grapble  Macby.  Ezeb.,  Ine, 


Today  we  sold  our  Goss  forty* 
eight  page  press  and  Linotype 
machines  which  we  have  been 
advertising  In  your  classified 
columns* 

Investment  in  your  classified 
space  was  a  very  good  invest* 
men!  on  our  part. 

3*  David  Hopae,  gen.*mgs. 

Utica  Obserrer-Ditpateb 
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Meet  the  newest  member  of  the  Blue  Streak  family, 
Model  33.  It  grew  out  of  the  famous  Model  27,  and 
boasts  many  important  new  features.  Four  wide  72- 
channel  magazines,  either  full  length  or  split,  can 
carry  up  through  normal  36  point.  Inbuilt  “Magazine 
Quick-Change”  rails  permit  changing  magazines 
in  the  exclusive  Linotype  Vertical  Lift  way.  And 
Linolite  construction  contributes  to  the  easy  change. 
One-Turn  Shift,  Optic-Aid  Front,  and  many  other 


important  advantages  make  this  new  Linotype  the 
“tops”  for  high-speed  display  composition. 
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